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NEW-YORK, 


Ix the summer of 1829, the ship Mary and Francis || 
She 


of Cork was wrecked off the coast of Labrador. 


'! 


was an emigrant vessel and had on board upwards of | 


three hundred passengers—but one of whom escaped, 
and for years afterwards the fate of the Mary and Fran- 


cis was a mystery. At length some fur traders visited 


the tribe with which the rescued mariner had dwelt) 
since the period of the calamity, and learned from | 


him—the only living memorial of the destiny of the ill- 
fated vessel—the sad story, which our friend E. Burke 
Fisher has kindly furnished us in verse.—Ediéor. 


Original. 
THE WRECKED MARINER 


BY E. BURKE FISHER. 


I. 


Tue tempest’s power is here, the angry storms 
Have swept the bosom of the dark deep sea— 
Its yawning waves are peopled with the forms 
Of beings shrieking in their agony. 
But what avails it now, the strong man’s cry, 
Or woman’s gentle voice attun’d to prayer ; 
The mocking billows lift themselves on high 
And quell in death the ravings of despair. 


Il. 


The heavens are darken’d with the Storm-fiend’s wings, 


No star shines out to glad them with its ray ; 
Night o’er the waste his sullen shadow flings, 

Save where the lightning’s flash illumes the way : 
The moan of Ocean heaving in its bed, 

The lashing surges ’gainst the rock-girt shore ; 
Tell to the struggling victims Hope has fled, 

Nor friendly hand nor voice shall greet them more. 


III. 

The warning was too brief—for with the dawn 

That wreck, skimm’d o’er the waters like a bird ; 
The glassy ocean like a verdant lawn— 

Slept, or was only by the land-breeze stirr’d : 
A hundred forms gaz’d on the distant land, 

And crowding thoughts came o’er them as they gaz’d ; 
They little deem’d—that Death devoted band, 

That o’er their heads Destruction’s hand was rais’d. 


IV. 


They only dream’d of home—for some were there, 
Who from those homes long parted, felt the thrill 
Which outspeeds time, and lays the Future bare 
Before Affection’s all potential will. 
They long’d to hear again the love-tun’d voice, 
Though unheard long, yet never once forgot ; 
To bid the sorrowing heart with smiles rejoice, 
And from the social page, their absence blot. 
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Vv. 
And there are others group’d upon the deck, 
Who have left all—their friends and joys behind { 
To them the Past is but a shatter’d wreck, 
The Future baseless as the passing wind. 
And yet their gaze is bent to where the hills 
Upon their vision, through the distance rise— 
They think of Home, and Sorrow’s chalice fills, 
As on the vessel to its haven flies. 
Vi. 
The sea-boy too, the ocean’s hardy son, 
Who from his lofty perch descries the land j 


_ Feels that ere long, his weary service done, 


The rover in his native cot will stand,— 
Receive a mother’s warm and fond embrace, 


To gain a father’s blessing bow his head— 


| Observe how Time has dealt with each lov’d face, 


And dry the tears, a sister may have shed. 
Vil. 
A few short hours—the ocean heaves its breast 
The proud ship reels before the tempest’s breath— 


And wanderer, exile, sea-boy all now rest— 


Bound in the dreamless thrall of iron death: 
They struggled wildly, but no hope was nigh, 
Their cries were stifled by the yawning waves } 


The angry waters chase them as they fly, 


_Upon the strand, the sea its spoils have cast, 


And bear them down to Ocean's deepest caves. 


Vill. 

Morn broke upon the waters: On the waste 

The spars, sad emblems of the storm are spread—~ 

And moans a hollow requiem to the dead. 
One living thing remains, in mockery spar’d 

To tell how Death had triumph’d on the wave— 
And where the beacon of Destruction glar’d, 

Nor childhood’s tears, nor woman’s prayers could save. 


IX. 
All night upon the billows—He had seen, 
His floating home, by the wild tempest rent ; 


| And now the morning’s blush dispels Night’s screen 


Her yawning hull seems like Hope’s monument. 
| His comrades’ lov’d and true are floating ‘round 
But Death upon their brows his fetters binds— 


| He shouts but Echo catches up the sound— 


And casts it wildly to the langhing winds. 


x. 


| But he has gain’d the shore and woman’s tears, 


His wand’ring senses to their track restore ; 
Behind—the trophies of the storm appears— 

A friendly shelter welcomes him before. 
Then rest thee, Mariner! Tempt not again 

The wrathful spirit of the mighty deep ; 


| Thy freight of pleasure it has sold for pain, 


Thy comrades all beneath its billows sleep. 











SCHROFFER, 


SCHROFFER, THE MAGICIAN; 
OR, LOVE AND DELUSION. 


“ How now, you secret, black and midnight hag, 
What is’t you do? 

: ” ‘2 * 
A deed without a name.”—sHAKSPEARE. 


One of the most extraordinary beings in Leipzic, 
some years ago, was the Baron Shropfer, or Schroffer, 
a mysterious man, who was said to have a supernatural 
knowledge of the fortunes and destinies of individuals, 
and who made immense sums by practising upon the 
credulity of the ignorant, among whom many of the first 
families in Leipzic were included. By his solemn 
manner and pompous promises, he succeeded in attrac- 
ting numbers to his house, where he contrived to show 
them, or to make them believe that he showed them 
(which amounted to the same thing) the shadows of the 
departed, after various frightful preparations which must 
have stupified the credulous people and made them rea- 
dy to believe any thing. So successful was this magi- 
cian that he became immensely rich ; large parcels were 


’ 


frequently sent to the “ Baron Schroffer,” and several 


bankers received orders to pay him large sums. Lovers 
of both sexes, whom death had bereft of the object of 
their love, were constant visitors at the Baron’s, eager 
to test his magic power, and behold in death the fea- 
tures of those whose image was indelibly impressed 
upon their hearts, and for whose untimely death they 
mourned. His eloquence was most seductive, and the 
solemnity of his demeanor inspired confidence and awe. 
After diseoursing with his visitors, and leading their 
imaginations toa belief in the supernatural, he would 
say, “Now, come and see!” He then led the way to 
his magic chamber, where, after a long and terrible in- 
cantation in perfect darkness, the shadows of the loved 
ones would seem to float in the distance, and other 
sights were exhibited in accordance with the wishes of 
the Baron’s visitors. 

At the period when the Baron enjoyed his greatest 
celebrity, a beautiful girl of Leipzic, who was betrothed 
to a young student, Adolphe Kloss, suddenly died. Her 
death was a sud bereavement. Adolphe was an enthu- 
siast; in the lifetime of their loves, he would sit with 
Annette, and enjoying then the highest happiness of hu- 
manity, picture the bliss of the righteous after the tram- 
mels of earth should be shaken off, and they should 
dwell together in eternal brightness. In the very mad- 
ness of affection they exchanged promises that the one 
who died first should, if consciousness of the past re- 
mained, and the power existed, return and acquaint the 
Annette 


died, and Adolphe prayed for the return of her spirit 


other with the glory and sublimity of eternity. 
with the tidings of futurity. But the spirit came not. 
Days, weeks, months passed on, and the young enthusi- 
ast remained without the object of his unhallowed wishes. 
He had heard of Schroffer, and he visited him. The 
magician smiled when the youth told him his story. 
“ Be patient,” he said, “‘ you shall see Annette.” 

“When,” exclaimed Adolphe, impatiently; “ this 
nieht?” 

“ This hour !"’ was the magician’s reply; “follow 


me.” 





THE MAGICIAN. 








Adolphe followed the magician into another apart- 
;ment where there were numerous other persons regaling 
| themselves with wine. The magician besought the en- 
thusiast to be seated, and invited him todrink. Adolphe 
accepted the offer, but the unpleasant taste of the wine 
‘caused him to put down his glass and refuse the invita- 
tion of Schroffer to put it to his lips again. Not so, 
however, the rest of the company, for they did not rise 
from the table until the bottle was emptied of its con- 
tents. The magician then passed through the drapery 
at the end of the room, and after some moments called 
It 
was some time before it came to the turn of Adolphe, 
But at length the rest 
departed, and Adolphe heard his own name called from 
He passed into the magician’s chamber, and 


the company one by one into the inner. chamber. 
| 
‘because he was the last comer. 


within. 
found himself in total darkness. He could see no one, 
but heard the magician’s voice uttering strange words 
in a dull sepulchral tone, and accompanied by a murmur 
‘like that of distant voices, occasionally broken by a 


noise like distant thunder. 


Adolphe was not alarmed by this; he had made up 





‘his mind to meet something more terrible than human 
‘sights or sounds, and with his arms folded upon his 
‘onc he awaited calmly the result. The magician now 
approached the youth, and, after eyeing him closely, 
drew a circle round him, and strictly enjoined him not to 
move. Suddenly, a light sprung up at a distance, and 
Adolphe perceived it came from a small altar, before 
which Schroffer uncovered his breast, and threw himself 
| upon his knees. He held in his hand a large glittering 
sword, and he prayed so loudly and fervently that the 
stern heart of Adolphe felt awed, and he gazed upon the 
magician with breathless wonderment. Fire flashed 
from the eyes of the supplicant, and his kreast was pow- 
| erfully agitated. The prayer being ended, he called 
upon the name of Annette. Adolphe breathed violently. 
“ Spirit !"’ cried the enchanter, “‘ who livest in an imma- 





terial world, invisible to the eyes of mortals, listen to 
the voice of him thou hast left mourning behind, and 
who desires to gaze once more upon thy living beauties ; 
Leave for a 





to hear again the silver notes of thy voice. 
short time thy new dwelling-place and present thyself 
| before him.”” Then addressing Adolphe, he said, “‘ Now 
‘call Annette.” The student, in a tremulous voice, mur- 
mured the loved-one’s name. “ Annette!” responded 
the magician. “He calls, and thou wilt come!” Im- 
mediately, Adolphe feit in every nerve a sensation simi- 
‘lar to an electric shock; a noise was heard like the 
| rolling of thunder, and from the altar proceeded a per- 
‘fumed smoke which densely filled the apartment, the 
light upon the altar deadened, and a clear dim blue 
light appeared in the further end of the chamber, in the 
midst of which stood a female figure, veiled. 

Adolphe stood wrapt and motionless. 

The female figure gently uplifted the veil. She spoke, 
but the noises in the chamber prevented the words from 
being intelligible to the lover. Schroffer, pale as death, 
flourished the sword above his head. Adolphe, who 
could scarcely see the features of the female from the 








| distance at which he stood, resolved to step out of the © 
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circle which Schroffer had marked round him, and ap- | 
proach it; 
rushed towards him, holding the sword’s point to his 
breast, and crying with a te srrible voice—‘ You die if 
you dare to move another step! Pause, or you area 
dead man!” Adolphe was terrified by the frantic tone | 
and manner of the enchanter, and he stept back into the | 
circle. The figure was vanishing. Adolphe, who was | 
but half satisfied, or rather not satisfied at all, determi- | 
ned, at all risk, to prove whether the figure was really 
the spirit of Annette, and if so, of conversing with it. 


He suddenly rushed upon the magician, snatched from | 


his hand the glittering sword, and laid him prostrate. 
A loud scream issued from the female figure, and Adol- 


phe, advancing towards it, seized in his grasp a thing | 


more substantial than any spirit :—a living woman of 
flesh and blood! His cries brought assistance, with | 
lights, when the roguery of Schrofier was discovered. 
By means of machinery, and three or four confederates || 
in the room beneath, he was enabled to carry on his in- 
famous trade. 


Disgusted at the infamy, and ashamed of having |, of a race justly called “butterflies, 


but the magician perceiving his intention, | 





"S QUARREL. ‘57 


_ - oe — 


Lady Caroline Alton was an only child; a great beau- 
ley, a great heiress, and a deetle spoiled. She was gene- 
_rous and kind-hearted to all, but capricious and self- 
willed to many, and among the rest, to one who the last 
deserved it, and was the least disposed to bear it. The 
one we speak of was Charles Leslie, a gentleman in the 
| only true sense of the term, that is tosay, he had a noble 
heart joined to a clear head: he saw the faults of Lady 
i | Caroline, and sometimes trembled for their future peace, 
'| but he remembered that she had not a mother to guide 
her, and that her father was too much immersed in poli- 
tics, and too proud of her to notice and check her impe- 
| tuosity ; he remembered too—but what will not a lover 
remember or invent in extenuation of the loved one ! 


He had known her from a child, and had some time 





! since given her a bracelet in which was set his minia- 


|| ture; this bracelet was now the cause of the lady’s ab- 
i} 


|| struction. Leslie and herself had met at a party the 


| previous evening and had not separated the best of 
friends. Among many others of the same stamp who 


” 


| were assembled at the party, was a Mr. Mordaunt, one 
| 


who serve by their 


himself become the dupe of the imposter, Adolphe has- |) 'glitter to dazzle and amuse, but are of no earthly use 
tened from the scene, and forbore publishing it to the || besides. He was light, vain and handsome, just such a 
world from the fear of being himself ridiculed. The | || one as Lady Caroline would like to flirt with one hour 
few persons whom Adolphe’s cries had brought were ! and forget the next; but Leslie was no admirer of flirt- 
silenced for a time by the money and the threats of the | ing, and nor at all disposed to conquer his dislike in fa- 
magician, and he was thus enabled to carry on his trade | vor of Henry Mordaunt and his “own Caroline.” But 
for some time longer. At length, however, the secret || to return—Leslie had displeased her about some trifle, 
became generally known, and the “ custom” declined. || 80 she determined to vex him by receiving, not unwil- 
Schroffer was extravagant, and he became poor ; he got | | lingly it would seem, the flatteries and attentions of 
aunt; this had been carried so far the night before, 





into debt with several tradespeople, and unfortunately | 
for himself, they were of that class who did not wish || thet when encouraged by her manner and glad of an op- 





to see his spirits, but were extremely importunate for 
their money. He received no more bills; and the ban- 
kers refused to advance hima penny. Eventually, the 
wretched magician, worked up to the highest pitch of 
despair, shot himself through the head. It was then 
discovered that the mysterious Baron had originally 
been a waiter in a coffee-house in Leipzic; but finding 
knavery more money-productive than common honesty, 
he became a “magician,” and ended his days in the 
way we have stated. 








THE LOVER’S QUARREL. 


“ Alas! how slight a cause may move 
Dissention between hearts that love.” 


Witt the reader please to picture an apartment in 
the mansion of Lord Hartly, appropriated to the use of 
his daughter, the Lady Caroline Alton—her dressing- 
room. It was about nine o’clock by the French dial, 
upon which her eyes were fixed. Her manner was ab- 
stracted and serious; she appeared to be thinking of 
any thing rather than what her maid was speaking of, 
which was, whether “‘my lady would choose to wear 
pearls to-night,” upon the fourth repetition of which 
question the lady turned impatiently, and answered, 
“ Yes—no—stay; I donot think I will go,” and then 
relapsed into her previous abstraction. 


| portunity to annoy Leslie, he had asked her to waltz, 
‘she consented. This she knew was sufficient to annoy 
him at any time. What a pity love is so selfish a pas- 
| sion ! 

As is usual in all cases, one wrong step led to another. 
In waltzing, Mordaunt must, accidentally of course, have 
pressed her arm, and inso doing unclasped the bracelet 
which she always wore. Leslie was standing looking 
on with a very composed countenance, and a very indig- 
nant and angry heart, when the bracelet fell near his 
feet; his first impulse was to walk away, but he repress- 
ed it until he deposited the ornament in his waistcoat 
pocket, he then leftthe room, and Caroline saw no more 
of him for the evening. She returned home intoxicated 
with flattery and proud of her new conquest, but with a 
vague, restless, uneasy feeling at her heart. 

The morning came, and with it visitors in plenty, but 
not him who was the most regular, and, to tell the truth, 
the most welcome of all. She inquired, but no card had 
been left. She remembered promising Mordaunt the 
night before that she would see him at the Opera that 
night, and she was now hesitating whether or not she 
would keep her promise, and wondering how Charles 
Leslie would return her bracelet, or whether it would 
be proper for her to ask him for it. “ It is nine o'clock,” 
she repeated to herself, “nine o’clock, and he has not 
been all day! Iam sure there was not much harm in 








| my waltzing end singing duets with Mordaunt, and if 





so 
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there were, it was Charles’ fault; he certainly has a| 


How stupid of me,” she continued, | 


very bad temper. 


as her maid again reminded her of dressing, how ridi- || 


culous of me to wait, he will be sure not to come now, 
and it is of no consequence to me if he does not come at 
all.” But her heart cast back the assertion, and when | 
the next moment a cabriolet stopped at the door, it set| 
her heart trembling, and her cheeks blushing in a very | 
ominous manner. 





She heard him enter the drawing- 


room, and calling up courage and coolness to assist her, | 
went to joinhim. He wasstandingat a table reading— 
oh! most unfortunate—a card from Henry Mordaunt, | 
which he had, for the first time, presumed that day to) 
leave at her door. Leslie laid it down on her entrance. 
“Good evening Lady Caroline,” said he, in the coldest | 
possible tone. The lady returned the greeting with as 
cold a bow, she dared not trust her voice. 
short silence, the gentleman was evidently hesitating | 
how to begin. He made up his mind at last, however, 


and taking great pains to speak in a calm steady voice, | 


There was a 


which in very spite of him would tremble a little, said : 

*f 1 took the liberty of intruding at this hour, Lady | 
Caroline Alton, as it is probable I may not have another | 
opportunity previous to my leaving England.” 

The lady started almost from her seat, but Leslie had 
been looking quite in a contrary direction, and when he | 
heard the rustling of her dress, you might have traced a| 
gleam of satisfaction on his face, but it disappeared in-| 
stantly on his turning round and perceiving her playing | 
with her dog which lay on the ottoman at her feet, and | 
paying much greater attention tohim than to the haugh- 
ty gentleman opposite her. 
firmer voice ; 


He resumed in a much 


“ Your conduct of last evening was quite sufficient to| 


convince me that I had lost any little interest I once 


flattered myself that I possessed over your heart; for 


had not that been the case, regard for my feelings, even 
had you none for your own character, would haye forbid- 
den your yery remarkable behavior towards that puppy, 
that consummate fool, that—that—I beg your pardon, 
Madam, towards Mr. Henry Mordaunt. [I have to re- 
return also a trinket which you dropped last night while 
waltzing.” 

It is not an easy task to descyibe at any time the va- 
rious and rapid feelings of a human heart, and that heart 
a woman’s, all we wil] say in the present case is, that 
indignation, surprise, sorrow and pride, were all busy 
with Lady Caroline, the last mentioned gained the vic- 
tory for the time and she rose as he offered the bracelet, 
cheek, neck and brow were crimsoned with passion, and 
she spoke fast and thickly, 

“Excuse me, sir, it is I who have to return that trin- 
ket, and to express my regret at ever having accepted 
it. The foolish professions made on both sides at the 
time of the gift, had better, nay, indeed, shall be forgot- 
ten. I am glad my conduct of last night saves me the 
trouble of expressing my feelings, and congratulate you 
on your talent for reading manner so perfectly,” 

Now, Charles Leslie had by no means calculated on 





such a speech, and it had exactly the same effect upon 
him as his had previously had on the lady, that of mak-_| 








THE LOVER S QUARREL. 








ing him more angry, more indignant and more proud 
than ever; so, drawing on his white gloves in such a 
manner as indicated that he really was in earnest, that 


| is to say, at the expense of a fracture to one of them 


from top to bottom, he answered, ‘‘ Such being the case, 
Madam, I will intrude on your valuable time no longer,” 
and taking up his hat, and walking towards the door, he 
ended his visit with the same words in which he com- 
menced—*“ Good evening Lady Caroline !”—and disap- 
It is not to be supposed that Caroline had re- 
tained her composure without a severe struggle, and 


peared. 


now, when there was no longer a necessity for it, now 
she was alone (alone, indeed! he had just gone, and 
for ever!) she who had been all coldness and pride, and 
appeared as though she had never heard of such a thing 
as a heart, was all tenderness and sorrow, and burying 
her face in the pillows of the sofa, she sobbed in intense 
grief. She had remained so for some minutes, when a 
hand touched her shoulder; she started—trembled 
violently—but dared not look up; she knew that he 
was beside her, and a witness to all her weakness. He 
had returned with the intention of telling her that he 
should leave England the following week, but that was 
forgotten’; her conduct, her harsh words and all were 
forgotten, for the sake of those tears. He laid his hand 
on her shoulder, a few low whispered words were utter- 
ed of repentance and forgiveness; she suffered herself 
to be drawn nearer to him, his arm encircled her waist 
and But is it not a most unfair intrusion of ours, 
Gentle Reader? We will be guilty of the rudeness no 
longer: suffice it, these two proud, indignant, angry 
people, were the best friends in the world in five 
minutes, and after another word or two about ‘f that 
puppy Mordaunt,” it was all over. 





And well do vanished frowns enhance 
The charm of every heightened glance, 
And dearer seems each dawning smile 
Por having lost its light awhile. 








THE UNCERTAINTY OF HEALTH, 


How precarious is the enjoyment of health! We re- 
tire to rest, well, and in spirits, projecting a thousand 
plans for the morrow; the morrow comes, and the 
nerveless hand, and aching head preclude the execution 
of our projects; a lesson (would we but profit by it) 
never to put off till to-morrow what we can do to-day ; 
to-morrow may never come for us, or if it does, we may 
be so bowed down by illness, as to be unable to per- 
form those duties which we have so foolishly deferred 
the performance of. How many a time the sun has 
risen on a corse, who when his parting beams tinted the 
horizon, was glowing with health, and fondly anticipated 
length of days; but the Almighty Disposer of events 
had willed it otherwise. Alas! why do we feel this 
truth so sensibly and, though feeling, fail to practice 
'Tis the frailty of human nature, 
which prone to error, errs in all things. May the lines 
which are stamped in indelible characters on the stain- 
less paper be graven on the tablet of my memory, and 
on that of all who read them! Never defer till to- 
morrow what may be done to-day: and not only graven 
there, but put in practice ! 


what we preach? 
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Original. 


THE BROKEN MERCHANTS. 

THE TROUBLES OF 1837. 
“ To die—to sleep ; 

To sleep! perchance to dream ; aye, there's the rub ; 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause,”—HAMLET. 


“Bress me! who is moving away?” asked Mrs. 


A TALE OF 


Specieton, who was sitting at the window of a fashiona- 
ble boarding-house in Broadway. 
window, and beheld a cart before the door, on which 
were packing all the etcetras of a boarding family. Just 
then the lady of the house came in, and with a heavy 
sigh threw herself upon the sofa. 

“ Whose baggage is that, Mrs. Benton ?” asked Mrs. 
Specieton. 

“It belongs to Mr. Smith, who is removing to the 
country.” 

“‘ Dear me, I did not know they were going away.”’ 

‘“‘ Nor did they themselves think of leaving me for a 
year yet; but did you not know he had failed?” 

“Failed! no, indeed. But now I recollect they have 
not been at table for two days.” 

““T knew it,” said the young Mrs. Marsden; “ but did 
not care to mention it.”’ 

“This is the fourth family who have thus suddenly 
left me, and really I do not know what is to become of 
me. My landlord has raised my rent to seven thousand 
dollars, and now these hard times have put an end to 
all travelling, and broken up my house. I wish the 
government was drowned before it caused such terrible 
doings.” 

“Mrs. Benton, you astonish me,” said Mr. Specie- 
ton, “ pardon me if I say you speak in a very irreverent 
and ungrateful manner of those in office.” 

“Ungrateful! Pray, what reason have I to be grate- 
ful, when they have caused all my boarders to fail and 
leave me. Grateful it is no worse, I suppose.” 

““T never talk politics with a female,” observed Mr. 
Specieton, gravely ; “ especially with one who is so short 
sighted as not to be able to foresee the glorious end of 
this great experiment.” 


MERCHANTS. 


where you are to get that from, I have not seen so much 


The ladies ran to the | 


“Before it ends we shall all be starved,” said Mrs. 


Benton. 

“He! he!” laughed a thin dark over-dressed lady, 
who was reclining on the other end of the sofa, a South- 
erner and withal a violent whig. 
minds me of my poor dear grandfather’s experiment— 
he tried to subsist his slaves upon cotton-seed, and he 
used often to say afterwards, he had no doubt he should 
have succeeded, if they had not all taken it into their 
heads most unaccountably, to die—he, he !”’ 

Mr. Specieton did not deign an answer, except by 
shrugging his shoulders and muttering something about 
stale whig jokes. 

“Oh, mamma,” said Matilda Specieton, returning 
from the window, “do give me ten shillings. I saw 
such a love of a scarf at Stewart's, which he gold fo: 


“He! he! that re-, 


now-a-days. 


| wait in patience. 


| specie in a month.” 

| “Tris very scarce,” said Mrs. Specieton, “ I have not 
| had much lately.” 

| * How vexatious,” said her daughter, “‘ where has all 
| the money gone—has it sunk into the sea !”’ 


“No, dear,” said» Mrs. Cotton, the Southern lady— 


|‘ the President Wants it all for his own private spend- 
| ing. What cares he or the officers of the government 
| whether the Merchants—the prop, the stay—nay, tho 
| very supporters of the government, prosper or are in- 
volved in utter ruin. They are callous to the sufferings 
and distress of all—save when it touches their own in- 
| terests, and then they discover there is a pressure—but 
| none that ‘any honest man should fear.’ The tyrant is 


seated on his throne, surrounded by his sattelites eager 





todo his bidding; and thus he reclines on his bed of 


| down regardless of the misery and ruin of the country of 
| his birth. Were but women allowed a voice in the 
legislative halls, [ warrant me affairs would then be 
changed.” 

“‘Pshaw, child,” said Mr. Specieton, “ there is plenty 
of specie and yellow gold. Do not believe the story the 
whigs tell—here is a handful: but it seems to me you 
have a variety of scarfs, and you must not be so extra- 
vagant, child.” 

“ Heigho!” sighed Mrs. Benton, “ I do not care who 
makes the money-pressure—government or whigs, but I 
do hate to see my boarders ruined—and my house 
empty.” And with another heavy sigh she left the 
room. 


“What a silly woman that is,” 


said Mr. Specieton, 
after she had left the room, “ with her sighs and groans 
and money-pressure. I tell you it is all a mistake— 
I have no idea but that all will go on 
right—I have no fears.” 


’ 


“It is awful times,” said Mrs. Cotton. 


* All my ac- 
quaintances are selling off, ruined—and disappearing 
from society. I fancy they are not so delighted with 


the experiment you are so fond of talking about.” 


Such ignorance and impertinence, as Mr. Specieton, 
considered it, he did not think worthy of an answer. 

“Dear me, papa,” said Matilda, “ what should we do 
if you should fail ?” 

“T fail, Matilda! what could put so monstrous an 
idea in your head ? 
ble.” 

“Of course!” said his wife, drawing herself up in a - 
dignified manner. 


No, thank fortune that is impossi- 


“Tt is an absurdity to imagine such 
a house as Specieton, Bankly and Co., could become 
bankrupts — how could you imagine such a thing, 
Matilda !”’ 





“Oh, I do not know, but Wilhelm says no one is safe 


He is dull about his affairs. Heigho! 


! what hateful times —every one gloomy, no parties— 
| nothing talked of but failures and troubles.”’ 


“* Aye,”’ said Mrs. Cotton, rising to leave the room, 
You will see harder 


“you may be glad it is no worse. 


three dollars last winter, but which he now sells for ten || times yet,”’ and nodding, and twinkling her little dark 


shillings. I could not get my bills changed.” 


| eyes maliciously, she retired. 


Ten shillings,” said Mrs. Benton. “Idonotknow} “How I hate that whig woman,” said Mr. Specioton, 
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“ Like all her party she is ever prophesying evil, and |! 
rather than their words should not come true, they | 


? 


would ruin themselves and their country.’ 
“Come, come! leave politics, and take a stroll on the 1 
Battery,” said his wife. 
The ladies retired to e juip themselves, and joined by | 
Wilhelm Rozenstien, to whom Matilda was betrothed, | 


they sallied out for a walk. 





Seated at the window of a large and elegantly furnish- 
ed apartment, immediately over the drawing-room, were | 
three persons : Mr. and Mrs. Marsden, a young couple | 
who had been married only one month, and Mrs. Gran-| 
ger, a lady who boarded in the same house. | 

“Dear me, what a show our friends, the Specietons’ 
make,” said Mrs. Granger, looking after them. “ Their 

Pink satin mantelets, || 





gay dresses attract every eye. 
trimmed with broad black lace—bonnets all satin and || 
blonde—for my part, I could not bear to be dressed out | 
so splendidly when all the city is plunged in such gloom | 
and distress.” I} 

“ That has often struck me,’’ said Mr. Marsden, rous- ! 
ing from the gloomy reverie in which he had been plun-| 
ged, “when I have been all day in the business part of 
the city, surrounded by men wan with anxiety or hag: | 
gard with despair, and see the ladies in Broadway | 
decked out like butterflies, sailing along as if in mocke- 
ry of the woes of their fathers and husbands, it has | 


struck me as something so utterly shocking and unfeel- || 


ing that I have turned away in disgust.” 





“It is not so much the case now as formerly,” obser- 
ved Mrs. Granger; ‘ Broadway and the shops are not 
by any means as thronged as usual, and it will diminish 
more.” 

“Besides, those who have the dresses must wear | 
. them,” said Mrs. Marsden; “ and they should not give 


’ 


up all exercise.’ 

“No, Caroline; but I would have them as you have 
done,” he replied, gazing admiringly upon his young 
bride. ‘“ Do you know, Mrs. Granger, the dear creature | 
has laid aside all her rich wedding-dresses, and wears | 
only calico in the house, and plain dark silk to church— | 
and even her bridal-hat of satin and blonde, has given 
place to a straw and plain green ribbon.” 

“Then that is the reason we never see you in any of 
those pretty dresses you wore when you first came here ! 
a just compliment to the times, which we all might 











follow.” 

Mrs. Marsden blushing and smiling fondly upon her | 
hasband said, “ pray do not praise me, Alfred—it was| 
from a selfish motive, I assure; for, when I saw my| 
husband and friends were so much distressed, and there 
was so much suffering around me, I| did not feel com- 
fortable in gay dresses.”’ 

“You are a noble-minded woman,” said Mrs. Gran- 
ger, as she arose to depart, “and if all had acted as 
you have done, the sinful luxury of this city would soon 
cease, and our husbands be relieved from a load of care.” 

When Mrs. Marsden returned to her seat after seeing | 
Mrs. Granger to the door, she found her husband lean- | 





MERCHANTS. 








attitude which had been so common with him of late. 
“ Now, Alfred, dearest, you must not look so wretched,” 


she said caressingly; ‘ did you not promise me you 


would try to look more cheerful.’ 

“Caroline, I have tried—I have struggled against 
this depression, but it is in vain. If you knew what an 
effort it is to strive to appear composed, when the bo- 
som is torn with contending emotions, you would not 
ask it. It costs me too much.” 

“ Well, dear, be dull then if you choose, but tell me 
what it is that makes you so gloomy and despairing. 
You have not failed, and may yet weather the storm.” 

“No, my wife—do not deceive yourself; every day 
I am more convinced of the appalling certainty that the 


| next may see me a bankrupt, and all my friends invol- 


ved in my ruin.” 

“Certainly there is nothing pleasant in such an ex- 
pectation. Still, it becomes us all in times of great 
emergency, to arouse ourselves from despondency, and 
sharpen all our faculties to keep above thecurrent, or to 
seize upon new resources for safety. If you are a bank- 
rupt, it will not be from any mismanagement of yours— 
and no one will blame you.” 

“ But to reduce my wife to beggary—you who have 
been brought up to every comfort—no I cannot bear it.” 
And rising up, he paced the floor in the greatest agita- 
tion. 

‘Ah, yes, I see I ama burden upon you, Alfred,” 
said his wife, “if you were not married you would feel 
it less. When you married me I was an heiress, and 
you could rely in case of reverse on the assistance of my 


father—he is now a bankrupt and cannot serve. I have 
_also plunged you into more expense by taking this cost- 


ly suit of apartments—but I will give them up—to-mor- 
row will see us in cheaper lodgings, and there will be 
one thing less to reproach myself with.” 

“ Give up these beautiful rooms which all your friends 
have admired so much—dearest Caroline, I cannot per- 
mit it.” 

“Oh, I am the master here, and am determined I will 
be no more a burden upon you.” 

“You a burden!” he exclaimed, seating himself by 
her side and pressing her to him. ‘ You are my only 
comfort, Caroline. When in my office, harrassed by a 
thousand unpleasant things, I am ready to despair, and 
wish I could lay me down and die; but when I return to 
your cheering and sympathising bosom, I forget all my 
distress. Sometimes, do you know, I think if it were 
not for you,” he added, gasping for breath and looking 
wildly upon her, “ I should—yes, Caroline, I know I 
should destroy myself !”’ 

“ Destroy yourself !’’ she repeated slowly, gazing fix- 
edly into her husband’s agitated face. ‘‘ And do I hear 
this from the high-souled, pious Alfred Marsden. Do 
not let me hear those words again. Oh, do not lead me 
to think I have been deceived in my husband, and that 
his spirit, once so noble and exalted, has not been able 


” 


to bear up against the ills of life ! 
Alfred shook his head and turned gloomily away from 


her. 





ing his head upon his hand in the same desponding| 


“What!” she said, “can it be possible the loss of 
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mere worldly goods of luxuries, when health, and fall, tricked out in dresses only fit for, and only made for 
strength, and innocence, are left, can thus break down || the nobility of Europe, whose daily income is greater 
’ 


all high resolves, all religious principles, and throw you 


into the ranks of the weak, the imbecile, whose pigmy | 


soul is unable to withstand the shocks of fate. Have 
you forgotten, my husband, there is another and a hap- 
pier world to the virtuous,” she continued, lifting her 
fine eyes streaming with tears to heaven; “another 
home where a kind and pitying father watches his chil- 
dren as they travel! their weary and thorny road, hoping 
they will but prove true to him and to themselves, that 
he may joyfully welcome them to that better land he has 
in reserve for them. ‘In my father’s house there are 
mansions.’ Oh, Alfred! Alfred! rise, 1 conjure you, 
superior to these trials, and we shall inhabit them to- 


gether when earth and all its troubles shall have passed | 


away?” ‘ 

Tears burst from the eyes of young Marsden, and the 
stern and despairing feelings which had seized upon his 
heart and crushed all his best resolves, vanished from 
his breast, and throwing his arms around her, he called 


her his guardian spirit, and blessed the hour he had |) 


taken to his heart so firm a counsellor and tender guide. 

About a week after this, some of the remaining boar- 
ders of Mrs. Benton were seated in the drawing-room 
awaiting dinner. The last to enter was Mr. Granger, 
who threw himself upon a sofa overcome with fatigue. 

“ Any thing new in Wall street ?”’ asked Mr. Norton, 
an elderly gentleman, not in business, who had not been 
out all day. 

“‘ Matters look worse and worse—Stocks are falling— 
bad news from England.” 

“Any new cases, as we used to say in Cholera times : 
any new failures ?”’ 

“Good God, yes, a dozen. 
when one failure set all Wall street in a ferment, and 
now we have twenty-five a-day. The great house of 
Specieton, Bankly and Co. are gone all to smash—not 


I remember the time 


save a cent.” 
“He! he!’’ laughed Mrs. Cotton. 
finds the pressure real now.” 


“‘T wonder if he 


“‘ How unamiable politics render a woman,” said Mrs. 
Granger, aside: “but what is poor Mrs. Specieton to 
do without money,” she added aloud ; “ she never denied 
herself any thing, and I fancy does not possess a mind 
strong enough to rise superior to circumstances.” 

“She was an awfully extravagant woman—and so 
lazy,” said Mrs. Cotton, arranging the sofa-cushions, 
upon which she had been lolling all the morning; “that 
I have seen her lounge on the sofa all day. She has 
dresses enough to last her two years, and so costly, she 
might support herself by the sale of them. Her pocket- 
handkerchiefs cost twenty-five dollars a piece.” 

“‘ Any woman who gives ‘so much money for a pocket- 
handkerchief, deserves to suffer,” said Mrs. Granger. 
“ I declare it makes me shudder when I look around me 
and see the awful waste of money, caused by some of 
the silly, dressy ladies of our city.” 

“ Madam, you are very right,” said Mr. Norton. “It 
is truly ri 
day and night for a living, and who may one day lose it 


| than the yearly receipts of some of their husbands. If 
they knew how silly they appeared in the eyes of the 
world, and particularly the thinking class of their own 
countrymen, they would dress less expensively and less 
| guily.”” 

| “A very different woman is my friend, Mrs. Mars- 
den,” said Mrs. Granger; “ who is almost the only sup- 
‘port and stay of her suffering husband.” 

| “ By-the-bye, how are they making out since his fail- 
jure ?” 


“She behaved nobly on the occasion. Determined 
to economize, she has given up her rooms here, and 
hired a very cheap one in some very obscure street. 
She had several invitations from friends and relatives to 
come to them, but she would not consent to part with 
her husband, who, poor fellow, remains here to seek for 
employment, and rather than be a burden to him, she 
| applied to the Female Depository for work, with the 
| proceeds of which she defrays nearly all their expenses.” 
“Dear me,’’, sneered Mr. Shallow, “I should like to 
see the fashionable Mrs. Marsden working for a living : 
‘sitting up late sewing by a tallow candle.” 

“ Silence, sir!’’ said old Mr. Norton, in a voice of 
thunder, which sent the annihilated dandy into a corner 
shivering with fright. ‘Noble woman!” he continged, 
‘turning to Mrs Granger. ‘‘Such high-souled beings ex- 
lalt the character of their sex, and are a blessing to their 
husbands. Sweet creature—she deserves to be happy— 
and she will be happy; such moral courage and purity 
of soul bring their reward,” and he turned away to con- 
iceal the tear that started to his eye. 
| 
| 


|very much,” said Mr. Granger. 


“There is another failure to-day which worries me 
“Tt is the German 
house of Manhiem, Lessing and Co. Iam afraid our 
| amiable friend, Wilhelm Rozenstien, is a sufferer there, 
jand I dread the consequence to one of his excitable 


_temperament.”’ 


“TI should be sorry for him,” said Mrs. Cetton, “ he is 


|so gentle and good, and sings so interestingly.” 





“Tt is that very gentleness which I fear; were he 
| possessed of more firmness and a stronger judgment, I 
should not be so anxious. These foreigners think it so 
great a degradation to fail in their business engagements, 
that they are unable to support the disgrace, and often 
'make way with themselves.” 

‘ Yes,” said Mrs. Granger, sighing, “ Wilhelm had a 
quick sense of honor, and an ardent sensibility, and I 
|have often heard him say he would never survive a 
failure. I do not know what would become of his dear 
'_mother and sisters in Germany, should he not act like 
a man, for they all depend on him for their sustenance,” 

“An honest man must alway#eel an event which in- 
| volves so many others,” said Mr. Norton; “ but surely, 
now, when there is no help for it, and when it is so uni- 
versal, such acute feeling is out of place.” 

“Yes, when the whole nation is a bankrupt,” said the 
whig lady, “ individuals need not be so sore upon the 








ous to see women, whose husbands toil || subject.’’ 
| The dinner-bell now rang. The folding-doors were 
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thrown open discovering a long well-filled table, at the 
head of which Mrs. Benton waved the ladies to their 
places, and invited them to partake, of the dainties 
around them. Dinner was scarcely over, and the fami- 
ly again assembled in the drawing-room, when the near 
report of a pistol caused a start and a shudder in all. 
They gazed upon each other pale and wondering, when 
aloud shriek aroused their energies, and with one ac- 
cord all rushed up-stairs. The door of young Rozen- 
stien’s room was open, before which lay the insensible 
form of Matilda, who had fainted upon the threshold, 


and with most harrowing fears they entered the room. 








since dwelt upon the earth, the hope of possessing a 
| paultry title, a few acres of land, or heap of golden dust 

has tempted many a man to imbrue his hands in a bro- 
ther’s blood. But we turn with horror from such con- 
templations, and imagine two bearing this tender rela- 
tionship, stepping from childhood to youth, from youth 
to manhood, from manhood to maturity, and from ma- 
turity to old age, linked in the holy bond of friendship, 
unbroken by jarring interests or ungenerous stife. 


To such the world cannot seem so desolate though 
none else should smile upon them, its cares must be less 
distracting, and its toils less heavy to be borne. 


| 





It was all too true—there, upon the sofa, the young, | It is far more uncommon among our sex to witness 
the gifted, the amiable, Wilhelm Rozenstien lay, dead | estrangements taken place in after years: yet we some- 
by his own hand. His dark hair was matted around a | times find even among sisters jealousy and rivalry exist, 
wound in his forehead, and the carpet was soaking with and the indulgence of such hateful guests cannot but 


his heart’s blood. He had done the deed deliberately, 
for numerous letters lately written lay upon the table; 
his mother’s miniature was around his neck, while near 
him were the pictures of his sisters, and various gifts 
they had sent him as tokens of their love. On the table 
was a paper open, the ink of which was scarcely dry. 
“Tam a bankrupt!” it said, “a dishonored thing to 


be scorned and pointed at by all who look upon me! J) 
will not survive it! Ah, Matilda, I have truly loved |) 


you, and ardently looked forward to the day when I 


could call you my own—fate has severed us for ever, and || 
unable to support your loss, 1 seek forgetfulness in the || 


grave. Mother! sisters!—adieu. Three weary years 
have I toiled alone in a foreign land; the hope of again 
seeing my native home, and pressing you to my heart 
once more, has cheered me on my way. All is now 
gone, and I ama beggar—hopeless. I cannot bear it— 
farewell—farewell !”’ 

The sobs of the ladies was the only sound which dis- 
turbed the stillness of the room, as they raised the 
wretched Matilda, or gazed upon the hapless suicide. 

“Dear, but mistaken boy!” sighed Mr. Norton, as 
his tears fell upon the inanimate Rozenstien. ‘ Want 
of fortitude and religion, has brought you to this woeful 
pass. You have broken those hearts, which, could you 
have better borne the ills of fate, you might have seen in 


future years happy around you! God forgive you, poor || 


Wilhelm !” 
“Amen! and sustain his mother!’ whispered Mrs. 
Granger. E. R. &. 


———SSSS 


BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 


It is a lovely sight to behold brothers and sisters 
dwelling together in unity and love, each emulous only 
of outvying in acts of kindness towards the other, and 
all joining in paying duty, respect, and affection to those 
beloved parents who have given them birth. kt is a 
lovely sight, but not always to be met with where fami- 
lies assemble. It not unfrequently happens that the re- 
verse of this picture is the truth; that jealousies and 
strife appear where love should dwell, and children in- 
stead of being a blessing to the authors of their existence 


are their curse. The first crime we have recorded in | 


sacred history (excepting that which caused our falf) 
was the murder of a brother, and how many Cain’s have 


ing his head vpow w~ ~ 


obliterate all kindly gentle feeling, and shut the heart 
| against all the sweet sensibilities of nature. Surely 
those who have been nurtured by the same maternal bo- 
som, who have been reared under the same roof, whose 
‘instructions and pastimes have been in common, should 
be the first to be cemented in sympathy and love. 
Gentle reader, I for two and twenty years was blessed 
with agister uniting all that could make that endearing 
confection a source of most exquisite pleasure. We 
loved with a fondness which knew not of declension, we 
might almost be said to live but in each others sight, joy 


was not joy to me unshared by her and with her every 
Sweet association of happiness was blended, she is gone 
from the earth, she was too pure to remain long its in- 
habitant, and I am bereaved indeed ! 

The memory of that gentle girl renders the very name 
of sister dear to me, and when I see those bearing that 
tender relationship, and of an age to enter into each 

others feelings, dwelling together, I murmur to myself : 
Happy are ye, never may the hand of death sever the 
silken cord which binds you, and above all, never may 
discord or opposing interests mar your present serenity. 

But we have spoken only of brothers and sisters with 

regard to those of their own sex. There is a sweet and 
| holy link which binds the opposite sexes in this relation- 
_ship—especially if they are the only offspring of their 
leanne It is a passionless love but not on that ac- 
/count wanting in depth or fervor. Man will endure 
much, and accomplish much for a fond and gentle sister, 
and she in return will exercise all the kindness and for- 
bearance it is a woman’s province to shine in. 
| “T could bear any thing from him,’’ remarked a loving 
\sister, speaking of her brother, “though there is not 
‘perhaps another person in the world who could not irri- 
tate my temper.”’ Gentle reader, this was an unmarried 
lady, or I deem she would have excepted her husband. 


Brothers and sisters (and some I must be addressing) 
those of you who still share the same home, prize the 
privileges you possess, oherish kindly and generous feel- 
ings towards each other, for the time may shortly come 
when you may be widely scattered; the parents whom 
you love taken from you by death, and the world look 
cold upon you; then will the recollections of your youth 


the trials and disappointments of life cannot destroy. 








joreken a fund of pleasures and sweet satisfaction which 
} 
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“THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON.” 


Tue following extract from Mr. Ainsworth’s new 
novel, a work not as yet published in America, will con- 
vey a lively idea of its general brilliant style. The reader 
of the whole work will find it a courtly romance of the 
times of Henri III. of France and Catherine de Me- 
dicis—not the last days, but rather the paulo post of 
Gallic chivalry. The author not only shows himself 
familiar with the chronicles of that era, but writes in its 
very spirit, with, moreover, a highly dramatic and well 
sustained style. His Crichton is not, however, the 
hero of the schools, the premier wrangler of European 
dialecticians, but the phoenix of all preux chevaliers.— 
Editor. 


THE LIST. 


Accompanied by the Vicomte de Joyeuse, Crichton 
now rode into the champ clos appointed for the combat. 
Erected within a garden, or court, as it might more pro- 
perly be termed, at the back of the Louvre, the lists 
were elevated to the height of the thigh-piece of the 
jousters, and extended to the length of sixty yards ; while 
the space within the barriers being carefully sanded and 
cleared of all impediments, presented a very advan- 
tageous arena for the exhibition of knightly prowess. 

Along the facade of the palace, on a level with the 
windows now thrown open, for the convenience of the 
spectators, was raised a temporary balcony, descending 
in wide steps, and hung with magnificermt tapestry. 
Divided at certain distances, into open canoples fashion- 
ed of the richest brocade, decorated with fleurs-de-lys 
ciphers and escutcheons, and fluttering with silken strea- 
mers, this balcony occupied one side of the quadran- 
gular court. At the further extremity of the lists stood 
a grand roofed gallery, supported by heavy pillars, des- 
tined for the reception of the three queens, their atten- 
dants and dames of honor. The curtains and hangings 
of this splendid structure were of gridelin velvet, flower- 
ed with ciphers of silver ; displaying in the centre a vast 
argent shield, emblazoned with the royal escutcheon of 
France. At the right of the tilt-yard, was placed a 
scaffold, with palisades reserved for Montjoie, the king- 
of-arms, the marshals and judges of the field; and, next 
to this, under a canopy fretted with gold, ran a line of 
tabourets, set apart for the favorites of Henri III. ; in 
the centre of which was a raised velvet fauteuil for his 
Majesty’s own occupation. At either end stood two 
pavilions of striped silk for the use of the esquires, 
armourers, and other attendants of the combatants. 
Upon a low scaffold to the left of the graad gallery, 
guarded by four officials, disguised in the ghastly leaden- 
colored hood called the chaperon, and surrounded by 
a band of halberdiers, stood Ruggierin, with his hands 
folded upon his bosom, amd his eyes fixed upon the 
ground. 

Indicating to his retinue the position they were to 
occupy, Joyeuse rode through the entrance of the lists 
and joined the marshals of the field. Crichton followed 
more slowly. The breast of the Scot beat high as he 
gazed upon inspiring scene. The morning was bright 





and beautiful ; the sunbeams glanced on casque, on cors- 
“ 








} let, and on the thousand dyes of banner and blazon}; the 
soft breeze, tempered by the genial warmth of approach- 
ing spring, served with its freshening breath to give 
enthusiasm to the heart, and vigor to the frame; and 
so fully did Crichton feel the influence of these stirring 
thoughts, that spurring his charger he compelled him to 
perform a demi-volte in the air, and then to career round 
The 


rustle of silks, the pleasant sound of gentle voices, the 


the arena. All was animation and excitement. 
flash of brilliants from above, announced the arrival of 
the anges de paradis (as they were rapturously termed 
by the minstrels) in the balconies. Each casement of 
the Louvre poured forth its stream of beauty, and as 
our hero gazed upon those lovely and high-born dames, 
whose natural charms were heightened to the utmost, 
by the aid of costliest ornament and dress, he felt his 
bosom beat with redoubled ardor. Reining his steed, 
he paused to look around. On all sides were ranged 
dense masses of spectators, over whose uncovered heads 
bristled the glancing pikes and halberts of the ser- 
geants. On the right of the royal gallery were arrayed 
the fourteen followers of the Baron D’Epernon, glisten- 
ing in steel, and headed by the Baron himself; on the 
left, behind the scaffold of the astrologer, the sumptuous 
retinue of the Duc de Nevers. Bands of cavaliers, 
who, on the appearance of the dames on the balcony, 
regardless of the interdiction of the heralds, had dashed 
into the course, were now seen extending their lances 
towards its sides, whence fell a shower of wreathes, 
bracelets and scarf’s, which were speedily attach- 
ed to sallade and spear. Much occupation was thus 
given to the king-of-arms and the marshals, whose pro- 
vince was to maintain a clear field ; and the champions, 
waving their hands to the mistresses of their hearts, 
quitted the ring. Amid the subordinate officers of the 
tilt-yard, we must not omit to enumerate the pursuivants, 
the trumpeters with their clarions dressed with silken 


flags, and troops of minstrels stationed at each outlet. 


A shout was now raised by the crowd, and the Scot’s 
attention was directed towards the grand gallery, in 
which the Queen Louise and her demoiselles made their 
Amid the latter, Crichton at once dis- 
The Princess of Condé, as 


appearance. 
tinguished Esclairmonde. 
we shall henceforth style her, was perfectly pale; but 
her want of color in no wise detracted from her loveli- 
ness. On the contrary, she had never appeared so emi- 
nently beautiful in the eyes of her lover; nor had he 
heretofore, as he thought, remarked so much dignity 
and self-possession in her demeanor. In fact, the events 
of the last night, and the knowledge so recently and 
mysteriously acquired of her exalted origin, had worked 
a sudden but entire change in Esclairmonde’s character. 
She was no longer an orphan maiden without a name, 
and without family. She now felt a pride, of which she 
had been hitherto unconscious, kindled within her bosom 3 
and a resolution, as yet wholly unknown to her, animate 
and sustain her spirits against the perils and difficulties 
to which she was exposed. This new-sprung courage 
was the more fully proved in the ordeal, to which she 
was shortly afterwards subjected in an interview with 


Catherine de Medicis, and Marguerite de Valois ; both 
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of whom, with their attendants, now entered the gallery. | 
But her firmness failed her not in this trinl; and she re- | 
turned the scrutinizing look of the Queen’s Mother, with 
a glance as lofty as her own. Marguerite was all smiles | 
and courtesy; but the smile of a rival is seldom to be | 
trusted; and Crichton, who was well acquainted with | 
Marguerite’s talent for dissimulation, read in her pro- 
fessions of friendship, and winning attentions, the dead- 
liest treachery. These greetings concluded, Esclair- 


monde, at the request of the Queen Louise, took the 
throne appointed for her as sovereign arbitress of the | 
tourney—a chair placed a little in advance of the royal | 
seats, and so situated as to make her the principal object 
of attraction to the spectators. Her costume was a robe 
of white damask, flowered with silver, with sleeves of 
snowy silk of the ample mode of the period, embroidered 
with roseate and green pearls. Never had Queen of the 
Lists appeared so attractive ; and a murmur of admira-| 


tion arose from the multitude as she became more fully | 


revealed to their view. 

At this moment the gaze of the princess fell upon the 
knightly figure of her lover, who, bending to his saddle- | 
bow, gracefully tendered his homage. As she returned | 


his salutation, Esclairmonde trembled—and her courage 


entirely forsook her. Crichton perceived the change in| 
her deportment; and anxious, if possible, to dissipate 


her anxiety, compelled his steed into its liveliest cara- 
coles; and was about to quit the field, when his pro- 





gress was arrested by loud cries of “‘ Noel! Noel !—vive 
Fanfares of trumpets and the_ 


- 99? 


de roi ?—vive le roi! 
clash of cymbals sueceeded, and Henri fully and magni- 





ficently armed, entered into the arena. He was atten-| 
ded by the Marquis de Villiquier, Saint Lue, and a 
courtly throng. The royal charger (a snowy Arabian) 
was caparisoned with sweeping bardes of crimson vel- 
vet— 

Toutes chargecs de riche orphaveric, 


and figured with golden fleurs-de-lys. Courteously sa-| 


luting the Scot, and bidding him prepare for the signal of 
the combat, which wouldbe shortly given, Henri direct- | 
ed his course towards the grand gallery, and addressing | 
Esclairmonde, solicited a favor at her hands, that he | 
might break a lance in her behalf. Unable to refuse his | 
request, Esclairmonde took a string of pearls from her 
rich auburn tresses, and despatched it to the monarch by 
a page. Acknowledging the boon with a smile of grati- 
fication, and passing many well-turned compliments 
upon her charms, Henri proceeded to hold a brief con- 
ference with the Duc de Nevers. 

Crichton, meantime, rede into the pavilion appropri- 
ated to his attendants; the hangings of which were 
closely drawn after him. Dismounting from his steed, 
he was presently joined by the Vicomte de Joyeuse, 
Montjoie, and Pierre de Gondi, by the latter of whom) 
the customary oaths of the combat were administered. 
Kissing the crucifix and 7'e igliur, the Scot next sub- 
mitted himself to his armorer, who riveted upon his 
cuirass a placcate of shining steel, similar to that borne 
by Gonzaga. Being thus fully equipped for the fight, 


notwithstiiding the increased weight of his armor, he. 








vaulted into the saddle without the aid of the stirrup ;/) 
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and taking his lance from his esquire, awaited the signal 
for the combat. 

Henri having by this time taken his seat beneath the 
canopy, gave with his baton a signal to Montjoie, the 
king-at-arms, who, attended by two heralds, advanced 
amidst a flourish of clarions and haatboys, towards the 
centre of the arena; and, commanding silence, pro- 
claimed with a loud voice the names and titles of the 
appellant and the defendant, together with their cause of 
quarrel, prohibiting all persons whatsoever, on pain of 
death, from offering any interruption, by word or sign 
to the combat. Fresh fanfares of trumpets succeeded 
this ceremonial, during which ali eyes had been fixed 
upon Ruggieri, who, though pale az death, maintained a 
composed and resolute demeanor, ever and anon stealing 
a glance towards the gallery, in which sat the Queen’s 
Mother. Silence being once more restored, Montjoie 
cried aloud “‘ Faites yos devoirs, chevaliers.”” On the 
third call, the curtains of the pavilions were swiftly 
drawn aside, and both knights issued forth, each taking 
up his position at the right of the barriers. Esclair- 
monde’s bosom palpitated with emotion as she beheld 
the stately figure of her lover cased in steel, thus sud- 
duenly set before her, and recognised her own gage upon 
his lance’s point. Any fears she might have entertained 
for his safety vanished in his presence, and with a heart 
throbbing with expectation, she heard the first blast of 
the clarion sound for the hostile career. A profound 
hush now reigned throughout the assemblage. Even the 
royal tenants of the gallery rose and advanced towards 
its edge, and Marguerite de Valois disregarding Mont- 
joie’s injunction, leaned over the side of the balcony 
and waved her hand. Crichton perceived the action ; 
and, unable otherwise to account for it, attributed it to 
some return of tenderness on the part of the impassion- 
ed queen. Again the trumpet sounded, and as this 
blast was blown Crichton struck his spurs into his steed, 
executing a demi-volte to the right, while he slightly 
raised his lance in the air, bringing the truncheon within 
a few inches of his thigh, in readiness for the career. 
In this action was displayed the unequalled grace and 
dexterity in the management of his steed, for which the 
Scot was so eminently distinguished. The martial notes 
of the clarion now resoanded for the third time, and 
hurling a gauntlet to the ground, Montjoie shouted in a 
voice of thunder, “ Laissez les aller !—laissez les 
aller !” 

Swift as the bolt from the cloud, did Crichton, at this 
signal, speed from his post. As the steed started on 
his rapid career, the Scot, quick as thought, raised the 
truncheon of his lance to a level with his line of vision, 
and then firmly fixing it in its rest, declined its point 
towards the left ear of his charger, as he approached 
within some half dozen paces of his adversary, and 
directed his aim against the upper part of his helm. 
Both lances were shivered as the champions met in mid 
career. Gonzaga’s mark had been the same as that of 
his antagonist, but the point of his lance glanced off the 
sharp gorget of the plastron; while the of Crich- 
ton, taking place upon the crest of the Prince, carried 
off the panache with which it was surmounted, and scat- 
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tered the plumes far and wide over the field. Neither, 
however, had been dismognted, and as each knight 
gracefully brought his steed to a rest, and hurled away 
the truncheon of his broken lance, he opened his gaunt- 
let to show that he had sustained no injury from the 
encounter. 

Snatching fresh lances from the attendants, the com- 
batants again started on a new career. In this second 
attainte the advantage was decidedly in favor of the 
Scot ; his lance striking his adversary’s visor, and stag- 
gering him so much, that he could with difficulty rein in 
his charger. 
tained, the Prince seized a sharp-pointed lance from his 
esquire, and bidding a pursuivant communicate his 
intentions to his opponent, prepared himself for the 
final course. 

The excitement of the spectators was now raised to 
the highest pitch. On the issue of this trial, depended 
the fate of the accused, ani the movements of the com- 
batants were watched with intense interest. For the 
third time they started upon their career. Upon this 
occasion the steel edge of Gonzaga’s lance drew spar- 
kles from the beaver of the Scot, as it came im contact 


oO 
bs | 





turned her greeting, and unsheathing the sword kissed 


| change. 


Notwithstanding the shock he had sus- || 





| the hilt, as if he had vowed to draw it in her name. 


| The action was not unobserved by Marguerite de Valois, 


over whose countenance came a sudden and fearful 
The Vicomte de Joyeuse on the one hand, and 
'the Duc de Nevers on the other, had in the interim 
marked out upon the sand of the tilt-yard, a circular 
— within the limits of which it was necessary that 


| 
|the combatants should keep. 


Armed in all respects 
like his antagonist, and similarly mounted, Gonzaga now 
rode into the lists. Making a motion to the Duc de 
Nevers, that he desired an instant’s speech of the Che- 
valier Crichton, apart from their parrains, he rode to- 
wards the Scot, who sheathed his sword as he drew nigh 
and advanced to meet him. This proceeding on the 
part of the Prince was watched with great anxiety by 


the spectators, who were apprehensive lest they should 


| lose the most interesting part of the anticipated spec- 


| tacle. 


Their doubts, however, were quickly relieved as 
|they noted the imperious gestures of Gonzaga, and the 
corresponding haughtiness with which they were receiv- 
ed by his adversary. 


“Chevalier Crichton,” said the Prince, in a deep low 
it 


with his helm; but the blow, though well directed, could | tone—“I am aware that by the laws of arms I am 
not shake the firm horseman in his saddle, Not so was | already vanquished, and not more so by your address, 
it with Gonzaga. The stroke of Crichton, into which | than by your generosity. So much am I beholden to 


he had thrown all his force, was dealt with such 
resolution upon the visor of Vincenzo, that, unable to 
resist its violence, and still maintaining his hold of the 
bridle, horse, and rider were hurled backward upon 
the dust. 

Instantly recovering his feet, and unclasping his visor, 
with a countenance flushed with shame and fury, the 
Prince walked across the lists to the tribunal of the 
judges, and claimed in a haughty tone, to be allowed the 


privilege of the combat with the sword. This request | 


was peremptorily refused, but Crichton, riding up at the 
same moment, generously seconded his adversary’s re- 
quest, and refusing to consider the triumph he had ob- 
tained as decisive, Montjoie’s objections were over- 
ruled, and the combatants retired to renew their conflict 
with different weapons. The cheers, meanwhile, from 
the lookers-on, were almost stunning ; and the courtesy 
of the Scot was on all hands loudly applauded. 

Crichton now withdrew to the pavilion, where his 
armorer, unbraced his haute piece, and furnished him 
with another and lighter morion of Damascus steel, 
crested with a tall cluster of white feathers. A long 
estoc was girt to his side, and to the pummel of his sad- 
die was fastened a keen well-tempered miséricorde. 
Thus accoutred, he mounted a light agile barb, sent to 
him by the Vicomte de Joyeuse, as being fitter for the 
rapid and furious passades he would now have to per- 
form, than his own charger, and returned to the lists 
“ bien gentement ferant de l'esperon.” 

Meanwhile, the barriers which traversed the arena, 
had been removed, and the space was left vacant for the 
combat. As he passed through the outer pales, his visor 
was raised he cast a look towards the gallery in 
which Ese e was seated. The Princess rose as 
he appeared, and gracefully saluted him. Crichton re- 





_you for the opportunity you have afforded me of redeem- 
ing my honor, that I would evince my sense of your 
‘high and chivalrous conduct by the proffer of my friend- 
ship, if so be you will accept it in lieu of doing battle 
‘upon a quarrel which methinks might be easily ad- 
'justed.” 

“ Prince of Mantua,” replied Crichton, courteously— 
|“ T should be proud to accept your friendship could I do 
But it may not 


so without impeachment of my honor. 
be. I have denounced Ruggieri as false and perjured ; 
|an enemy of Gop, and a traitor to his King. You have 
| falsified my charge—and I must make good my accusa- 
|tion with my sword.” 

“‘ Enough,” replied the Prince, haughtily—“ once and 
‘again I thank you. You have now liberated me from 
the weight of obligation under which my spirit labored. 


| The combat which ensues must be a duel to the death. 
It is 


Your generosity might have restrained my arm. 
|now free to strike—and by St. Paul, I charge you look 
‘well to yourself.” 
| “To your post then, Prince,” replied Crichton, stern- 
ly, “and by the aid of Gon, our Lady, and St. George, 
‘the good knight, I will approve with my body against 
| your body the justice of my quarrel.” 
| Saying which, with a proud salutation, he closed the 
| visor of his helm, and backed his charger till he brought 
him on a line with the Vicomte de Joyeuse, while Gon- 
| zaga, turning his horse’s head, rejoined his sponsor and 
| second the Duc de Nevers. 
| After some little further delay, the combatants placed 
about forty paces asunder, awaited with rapier drawn 
and beaver up, the fulfilment of the trumpeter’s devoir. 
As the third charge was sounded grasping the rein firmly 


with his left hand, plunging his spurs up to the rowel in 











the flanks of his steed, and raising his sword-arm in the 
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air, each champion dashed furiously against the other, 
dealing, as he passed him a mandritta, or blow from 
right to left, on his antagonist’s casque, and then wheel- 
ing suddenly round, performed a demi-volte with curvets, 
and returning with the same fury as before, reiterated 
his stroke. Upon the third encounter, executing a 
shorter demi volte, Crichton turned sharply round and 
faced his assailant. Continuing their curvets and voltes, 
each champion then discharged a succession of imbro- 
catas and riversas upon his enemy’s morion and breast- 


plate. No attempt on either side on the onset, appeared 


to be made to ward off those blows, but on the third | 


volte, Crichton directed a heavy stramazone (or cutting 
blow) against Gonzaga’s crest. 
estoc to beat away the blow, but the weapon flew from 
his grasp, and so terrible was the stroke, that Crichton’s 
own blade shivered to the hilt. Plucking his dagger 
from its sheath, and grasping it in his right hand, each 
now spurred his steed close to that of his antagonist. 
Accustomed to this species of encounter, the animals 
stood stock still. 


of his enemy, and a deadly struggle ensued. 


Crichton then grasped the left hand 


It was evident to the spectators that a few more blows 
would now decide the conflict, and their interest rose in 
proportion. 


Not a breath was drawn. Esclairmonde 


leaned over the balcony with a look as if her own life | 


hung upon that of her lover. Nor could Catherine de 
Medicis, whose cause was leagued with that of the oppo- 
site party, control her anxiety. At this moment, a voice 
soft and low, in whose tones, altered as they were by 
passion, she yet recognized those of Marguerite de 
Valois, reached the ear of the Princess of Condé. 

“I would give my soul to perdition,” said the Queen 
of Navarre, ‘‘to see the poignard of Gonzaga pierce the 
heart of his enemy.” 

“For pity’s sake—wherefore?”’ asked the Princess 
without removing her gaze from the combatants. 

** To be revenged of thee,’’ answered Marguerite, ina 
hollow voice. 

“‘ Gracious heaven!” exclaimed the Princess—‘ thy 
horrible wish is accomplished—he falls—he falls.” 

In the struggle it appeared that the dagger of the 


Prince, glancing from the corslet of the Scot, had dan- || 


gerously wounded the steed of the latter in the neck. 
The blood gushed in torrents from the deep gash, and 
the horse reeled with faintness. Pursuing an advantage 
obtained contrary to the laws of the combat, which for- 
bade hurt to be done to the charger, Gonzaga threw him- 
self furiously upon his antagonist, endeavoring to drive 
him beyond the boundary described upon the arena ; but 
Crichton, fueling his steed totter under him, avoided the 
blow by leaning backwards; and disengaging at the 
same moment his feet from the stirrup, leapt to the 
ground, and ere the Prince could regain his balance, 
seized him by the arm, and dragged him from the 
saddle. 

The conflict was now continued on foot. Blow after 
blow was dealt upon helm and cuirass. The tilt-yard 
rang like the forge of an armorer. Hacked off by the 
trenchant edges of the poignards, chips of the gold em- 
bossments gu1 enamel strewed the arena, promising a 


The Prince raised his 


———_ 


|rich harvest for the heralds. Gonzaga displayed all the 
| In strength he was 
evidently inferior to his antagonist, but so expert was he 
in the use of the dagger, so dexterous in avoiding foyns 
and thrusts which must have proved fatal had they taken 
effect, that the spectators felt doubtful as to the issue of 
the strife. At length, the poignard of Crichton, driven 
through the vantbrace of the Prince, but without inflict- 
ing more than a trifling scratch, snapped in twain, and 
he appeared at the mercy of his opponent. 


|address of a finished man-at-arms. 





Ruggieri 
lifted up his hands and uttered an exclamation of joy. 
“Now Heaven be praised !”’ cried Catherine de Me- 
| dicis—“ the right will triumph.” 
“He is not yet vanquished, Madame,” exclaimed 
_Esclairmonde—“ and trust me, the right wilZ triumph.” 

As she spoke the Prince advanced his dagger’s point 
to the throat of Crichton, and glancing at him through 
‘the bars of his visor, commanded him to yield. 

“Yield,” replied Crichton, fiercely —*“ it is a word I 
have never pronounced. Let this decide the combat.” 
| Saying which, with the broken blade of his poignard, 
_he delivered so terrible a blow upon the morion of the 
Prince, that head and casque appeared to be crushed by 
‘it. Gonzaga fell without sense or motion; a stream of 
gore flowing from out his visor. 
“Yield, Prince,” exclaimed Crichton, stooping over 
him, and snatching the dagger from his loosening grasp, 
“or by St. Andrew! you have breathed your last.” 

But Gonzaga answered not. 

At this moment the Duc de Nevers and the Vicomte 

de Joyeuse, followed by Montjoie and his attendants, 
spurred their horses to the spot. 





“The victory is yours, Chevalier Crichton; slay him 
_not,”’ cried the Duke, flinging himself from his steed ; 
“ha!” exclaimed he, as he regarded the motionless 
form of the Prince—“ you have destroyed the hopes of 
my brother of Mantua. By Saint Francis! you shall 
answer to me for this deed.” 


| “If the Prince is slain, he hath perished in the quar- 
| 


rel he himself provoked,”’ replied Crichton, sternly—“ to 
yourself, my lord, or to others of his house, I will answer 
for what I have done.” 
_ “ The Prince your nephew hath been fairly vanquish- 
ed, my lord,” said Joyeuse ; “and the only felon stroke 
‘dealt during the combat, was that by which yon bleeding 
charger was wounded.” 

** And that was accidental,”’ said Crichton. 

By this time the attendants had unclasped Vincenzo’s 
helmet, and though stunned and wounded by the con- 
cussion, his life was evidently not in danger. Satisfied 
‘with this examination, the Duke became eager in his 
apologies to the Scot for the impatience he had exhibi- 
ted; and his excuses being courteously accepted, he 
next directed his followers to remove the senseless body 
of the Prince from the field. While this took place, 
amid the shouts of the spectators, and a loud flourish of 


trumpets, Crichton preceeded to the canopy occupied 






by the King, and prostrated himself before him. Henri 
greeted him with a smile and raising him from the 
ground, passed many encomiums upon bravery he 








| had displayed. 





* 
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Original. 
AGNES; 

A ROMANCE OF GOVERNOR’S ISLAND. 
( Continued. ) 


Aanes now led a life of constant gaiety. Parties a 
home or in the city, or excursions to the neighboring 


She had no 


and 


shores or islands, occupied all her hours. 
time for reflection, or rather would take none; 


every unpleasant remembrance was banished almost be- | 


In all her excursions, Captain Morley 
Colonel Gor- 


fore it arose. 
was her constant and devoted attendant. 
don and her aunt, both observed the evident attachment 
of this estimable young man with pleasure ; while to 
Agnes it brought such exquisite happiness, that she had 
not the strength of soul to break the enchantment. Like 
one who lifts the intoxicating cup to his lips, although 
he knows he is destroying health and life and good 
name, and cannot dash it from him; or like one who 
ling=rs over a delicious dream, conscious the hour of 
rising has come, and he must awake and dispel the illu- 
sion. Agnes revelled in the luxury of loving, and being 
loved, although she knew it could lead but to madness, 
to crime. Would Agnes but pause one moment, and 
place this all before her, her soul would shudder at the 
folly of which she was guilty; but her’s was a weak 
spirit which shunned all that would bring it pain. The 
evil day constantly put off—she could not bear to reveal 
all that had passed, and as the time grew longer it was 
a more difficult task. When a lucid interval did come, 
and thought was forced upon her, bitterly did she re- 
proach her present irresolution, and determine to dis- 
close—her concealed marriage to her aunt or father— 
in vain she resolved: Agnes possessed not the moral 
courage to sustain her in her dreaded task ; anddays of 
remorse and dejection passed, in which she kept her 
room on pretence of illness. 

“‘ No, no, I cannot tell them,” she would say in agony 
of spirit. ‘ I cannot behold my father’s terrible wrath ; 
and Morley—oh, how he will despise me—and I will 
never survive his contempt. Another time I will do it. 
Something will turn up which will render such disclo- 
sure unnecessary. I may die and the secret will rest in 
my grave. Oh, how I do wish to die and be at peace! 
or perhaps he may—oh, heavens! to what am [ arrived, 
thinking of, perhaps wishing, the death of my husband. 
No, no—I am not so bad—let him live, O God! if it be 
only to punish me for my reckless conduct. But trem- 
ble, Agnes—how many women have been unfaithful, or 
whom the tempter has urged on to practice against the 
life of an unloved husband. Am I better than they ave? 
Away with such terrific thoughts. If the future shall 
be gloomy, let me at least enjoy the present.” And 
with a vague hope of something turning up, to prevent 
the necessity of disclosure, or the yearning wish to be- 
hold Morley again, she would leave her chamber and 
again place herself in the ranks of the gay and merry- 
hearted, and throw herself into every current of pleasure 
with impressement, as if determined to forget the past, 
and live but for the present moment. 

Colonel Gordon was pleased, but rather surprised at 
the relish Agnes displayed for amusement, considering 
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|the retirement in which she had lived; but Mrs. Norton 
smiled, and declared it had always been her opinion, 
that young persons who had never known any thing of 


the world’s gaieties, entered into them with more avidi- 


t | ty than those accustomed to them from infancy. 


| “She’s a lovely creature,” observed Mrs. Norton; 





“and seems to excite general admiration. The attach- 
ment of young Morley to her is very evident.” 
|| “Ah, do you think so?” asked Colonel Gordon, ea- 
| gerly. 

|| “Indeed I do, and am surprised you have not noticed 
it. It is time you looked about you, brother, if you 
have other views for her.” 

| “T can have no better,” he replied; “and indeed it 
has for some time been my dearest wish to marry Agnes 
| to Captain Morley. He is possessed of a noble heart, 
fine disposition, and his fortune and connections are 
‘every thing I could wish. But, Charlotte, what say you 
of Agnes—does she seem to be pleased with Morley?” 


If I know any thing of the female heart, 


’ 


“Yes, yes. 


| 
| Morley need not despair.’ 
| ** Well, find out her sentiments soon, and tell her it is 


‘my wish she would receive Captain Morley as a lover. 
Young girls are changeable—Major Gossip chats with 
her a great deal, and the sooner she is married to Mor+ 
\ley the better.” 


A few days after this, one fine summer afternoon, 
| + ° . . 
'Mrs. Norton invited Agnes to take a walk with her, 


Mrs. Norton had determined to speak to Agnes on the 


subject of Morley’s attachment; and, as they passed 
jalong, was arranging the best manner to commence. 
That Agnes returned his affection, she had little doubt ; 
‘but she knew there was such a thing as flirtation, and 
wished to ascertain the true state of her feelings. 


| They strolled in silence down to the water’s edge, 
|\where Mrs. Norton proposed resting awhile, and seated 
' herself on one of a large pile of rocks which the waters 
had laid bare. Agnes, who appeared in deep thought, 
mechanically threw herself on the grass beside her, and 
seemed busily engaged watching the gentle waves as 
‘they rushed up among the ‘stones at her feet. In silence 
| they gazed far out on the placid bay; to the shores of 





| Jersey beyond, or to Staten Island, with its numerous 
white buildings, seen to advantage against the high 
As the sun sank be- 
hind Newark Hills, the western sky was gorgeously 
painted in purple and gold ; while the green hue of the 
water was gradually changed into a soft and delicate 
rosy color. As they sat, a darker shadow fell over the 
shores—the little waves glided quietly through the 
sands, and ail was si'ent except the sailors’ call from 
some dark ship anchored in the stream, or the rattling 
of a sloop, as its sails were lowered until a favoring 


| green background of the island. 





breeze should spring up and speed her on her course. 
A deep reverie had fallen upon both ladies. At last 
Mrs. Norton turned to Agnes and said—“ What are you 
thinking of, Agnes—some of your numerous beaux ?” 

“My beaux, indeed!” replied Agnes, sighing heavily. 

“Come, Aggy, do not be so shy. There is no one to 
listen to us—cenfess you were thinking of Captain 
| Morley.” 
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Agnes turned from her aunt in terror and shame. 
Her aunt had never mentioned the name of Morley in 
this way before, and she felt something, she knew not 
what, was coming, which would be criminal in her as a 
wife to hear, and to which she sould not avoid listening. 

“Dear me, how timid you young girls are. If one 
mentions an admirer, you are off at once in a fright. 
But seriously, Agnes, you must make up your mind soon 
regarding Morley, as he is deeply attached to you.” 


— 





1 Mrs. Norton was bewildered, astonished—what all 
| this meant she could not possibly conceive. There was 
|| a@ mystery inthe words and conduct of Agnes which she 
could not divine. 

|| “Agnes,” she said,“ the cause of all this agony I cannot 
_imagine—unless——can it be that you have engaged 
} yourself to another, for such your words would imply. 
| If it be so, you have been most faulty, and I know not 


| what effect your conduct may have upon such a man as 


Agnes started up in dismay. Although conscious of | Morley. Where he loves, it will be deeply, and his suf- 
exquisite happiness in the society and conversation of | ferings the greater when he discovers you have been 


Morley, Agnes had never said to herself he loved her— 


she never allowed herself reflection on the subject; or, 
® | 

if she did give it a passing thought, her alarm was qui- 

eted by believing it was only admiration he felt ; and she | 


had been so often warned of the gallantry and flirtation 
practiced in society, that she readily laid the “ flattering 
unction to her soul,” and again sought his presence 
with increased fervor. Now that the unshadowed pic- 
ture was placed before her, she at once saw the deceit 
of which she had been guilty. 

“Oh! aunt, he does not, he cannot love me! You 
must be mistaken. Oh, do not talk thus.” 


“ Well, I never met your like, Agnes Gordon. An | 


hour ago, I could have sworn this would have given you 
pleasure. In fact, you may lay aside all your airs, for 


your father and myself have watched you, and have seen | 


your attachment. Yes, you do love the Captain, and 
he loves you: so you need not deny it.” 

Agnes covered her face with her hands and trembled 
in every limb. “Oh, hush, hush, aunt, if you do not 
wish to drive me frantic,’’ she said. 

“Indeed, Agnes, I do not understand you,” said her 
puzzled aunt. “ You have behaved to Captain Morley 


as if you accepted and were pleased with his attentions, || 


and if you have been trifling with him, you have done 


very wrong, and he will have occasion to complain of 


your conduct. On the strength of your encouragement | 


he has gone so far as to speak to your father, who has 
given him his consent, and says it is his dearest wish to 


see you both married.” 


The reflection Agnes had for so long a time sedulous- | 


ly banished, now she could no more repel, and all her | 
folly, her guilt stared her in the face. She had enden | 
gered the peace of a noble young man, and risked the 

r of her father by withholding a communication | 
which must now be made. Yes, the world would know | 
all the duplicity of her conduct—her father must be in- 
formed of her clandestine marriage with one she now 
saw, was far below her; and, most of all—Morley, the | 
gentle, the high-souled, must kaow, she whom he had 
worshipped, and who had encouraged his affection, was 
the wife of another—a base, deceiving, wretched crea-| 
ture. 

“Oh, what a web I have woven!” she exclaimed, 
wringing her hands in agony of spirit. “They will not 
credit, one so young, could be so guilty! Morley, glo- 
rious being, you will despise me. I am not fit to walk 
the earth near one so pure, so noble. Oh, that I could) 
die—that I could die!” she said, throwing herself on 








the grass with a groan of despair. | 


| deceiving him as to the state of your affections.” 
| The sobs of Agnes was her only answer. 


”? 


“‘ My dear Agnes,” continued her aunt, seating her- 
self beside her, ‘‘ I cannot bear to see your distress—the 
sooner all this mystery is ended the better> You have 
done wrong by concealing this from us; but the best 
|| way to get out of trouble, is to confide all your difficul- 


ties to me, who, if she cannot aid, will sympathize with 
” 


! “Oh, aunt, if you knew all!” Agnes said, sighing 

heavily, “you would cast me from you, as one too vile 

|| to merit your friendship.” 

| “Oh, no, child! Iftyou have engaged yourself with- 
out your father’s sanction, it of course goes for nothing, 
and must be annulled, especially as he has lost your af- 
fection. Tell me all, dearest, for concealment will but 
increase your troubles.” 


Agnes threw herself in her aunt’s arms, while tears of 
bitterness fell from her eyes. “Oh, aunt, I will tell 





| you all!” she said. ‘‘ You will love me no more when 
you hear how wicked I have been !—but it must: be 

known. There is another—and I am pledged to him. 
Oh! so deeply pledged! When you hear it, aunt, you 


'| will wonder one so young could be guilty of so much fol- 
| ly and intrigue, and will think me so wicked to love ano- 
} ther afterwards ; but, aunt, I never loved him—TJ feel 
\that now! It was a girlish frolic—hark! what is 


|| that 7” 


The noise of voices aroused them; and, turning the 
angle of Castle William, they beheld Mrs. Benton with 


a party of ladies from the city, escorted by Major Gossip 
and Captain Morley. 


” 


“Oh, aunt, there he is!” exclaimed Agnes, starting 





‘up, “Icannot see him. Come, let us haste away.” 
| “Stay, be calm, child—we cannot now escape. Draw 
| down your thick green veil, and take my arm—I will 
screen you from observation.”’ 

The party were now upon them, and mutual recogni- 


tions took place. 





“La! what a pretty place this is,” said one of the 
young ladies. “You can’t conceive how romantic you 
and Miss Gordon looked, Mrs. Norton, sitting beneath 
that beautiful poplar tree. I should so dearly love to 
live here and hear the music and see the soldiers.” 

“Our life is very monotonous,” observed Mrs. Norton, 
“ and Lam sure you would soon be tired of it.” 


“Not I, indeed. I do so love to walk upon green 
grass—Nature’s verdant carpet, and I never see any at 
home except in the Park and Battery, or the Squares; 
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and then it is so dusty, youknow. Dear me, what moiee | 1) 


is that like the wind blowing through a forest ” | 
’ said Mrs. Benton. 
I have often | 


« That noise comes from the city,’ | 
“Ts that indeed the hum of the city? | 
read of it, but never heard it before. Oh, sister Isabelle, | 

only listen to the hum of the city !” | 
“ Pshaw! Violetta, you are always so romantic. 1| 

have enough of the hum at home.” 
« Oh—there it is wretched,” replied the fair Violetta. 

“So many omnibuses’ and carts, and so many mecha- || 


nics a clanking and eepenene that I often wish || 


be at rest!” 
Miss Violetta glanced around for a smile of approval, | 
and met it from her particular admirer, Mr. Smith. | 
“ Ah! Miss Violetta,” he said, ‘‘ you speak so feeling- | 
ly, that Iam sure yours must be a sentimental heart. 


This is indeed a sweet spot. Does it not bring to your | 


mind those noble lines— 
‘Oh, had we some bright little isle of our own, 
In a blue summer ocean far off and alone.’ ” 


“Mr. Smith, you have such a taste for poetry. It 
does seem as if Moore wrote those lines expressly to | 
describe Governor’s island. It is a bright isle, Mr. | 
Smith, for see, the evening Sun is reflected oplendidly | 


from the window-glass and weather-cocks.” 


“Miss Violetta, how discriminating you are! And | 
| 


it is a little isle, so far is like this.” } 


“ As to far off,” rejoined his companion, “ I think | 


this is quite far enough from the city, for if we should be } 


obliged to fly to the calls of friendship, what so easy as 
to take a boat and row over ?” 
“Easy enough, Miss Violetta. On this favored isle 
would be joined the pleasures of solitude and society.” 
“ True enough, Mr. Smith, if we shouid be obliged to 
say— 


* Oh, Solitude, where are the charms, 
That sages have found in thy face 


One could just halloo to a Whitehall-boatman, afd be in 


the midst of the world and all its cares, and all its plea- || 


sures, in a few minutes.” 


“Excellent ! Miss Violetta. And if, sick of the vani- || 


ties of a heartless world, we exclaim— 
‘Oh, for a lodge in some vast Wilderness!’ 


why, get into a row-boat, and be rowed over at once.” 

The Romanticists had sank behind the rest during this 
conversation. In the meanwhile, Mrs. Ludlow, one of 
the ladies, and a particular friend of Mrs. Norton, had 
passed her arm through that of Agnes, and drew her and 
her aunt aside. She was to give a large party in a few 
days, and there were to be several others soon, and she 
had come to carry off her dear Agnes to remain with her 
and enjoy the gaieties with her. 

Mrs. Norton, supposing. it would not be agreeable to 
Agnes, in the present state of her feelings, was about to 
decline for her, when to her surprise, Agnes eagerly || 


begged permission to go. The coxswain of the boat just || 


then came up and lifting his hat, reported the boat rea- 
dy. The citizens prepared to depart, and Agnes ac- 


companied Mrs. Ludlow, hastily desiring her aunt to | 


send her wardrobe after her. As the boat, rowed by | 


1} 


| 
» - ‘ Three weeks €F. passed,” 
| 


several stout oarsmen, pulled from the shore, Mrs. Nor- 
ton and Captain Morley stood gazing after them. 

“ Well,” 
creature. One moment, all misery and tears, and the 


thought the former, ‘I never saw so odd a 


next, flying off to a ball.”” While the Captain was cogi- 
tating how soon the following day it would do for him to 


call on Mrs. Ludlow. 


| 
| 
| 


IV. 
Day after day passed, and still Agnes remained in the 


‘city. In vain Mrs. RI PE 2 her to return; but the 


said Mrs. wal while 


pacing alone the front balcony, “ and Agnes returns not. 


| 
Poor child! she dreads the explanation which she had 


commenced. That is the cause of her unwillingness to 


come home. She is not so eager after pleasure; but 
she is conscious something explicit must take place in 
regard to Morley, and dreads refusing him, while 
‘she dare not accept him. So, she is engaged to 
another—who can he be? Her father always feared 
she would form some low connection; but the poor 


child need not be so nice as to sacrifice her happiness to 


‘a mistaken sense of honor: engagements are broken 


continually. There is no need of all this weeping and 
|| wailing, why cannot she tell her lover to apply to her 
father, who will of course refuse his consent, and then 
all must end between them. Now, if I could only get 
Agnes once here I would tell her—ah! a bright idea—I 
will give a party, and invite Mrs. Ludlow, and she will 
be forced to come; and then I can arrange all for her.” 
| Accordingly, the kind aunt set about making plans for 
her niece’s quiet. She sent anote of invitation; and, in 
a separate one to Agnes, promised if she would only 
\come home, she would not speak of her affairs until she 
| wished it—and then, promised to show her away to end 
, all her difficulties. 


In the meanwhile Morley had passed his time-very 
While in the city, Agnes was constuntly 


wretchedly. 
_surrounded by a crowd of idlers, who completely oceu- 
| | pied all her attention ; and she either would not, or could 
not, bestow a word upon him; and, in a fit of blues, he 
“returned to the island and shut himself up in his quar- 
ters. 

This state of things did not suit the lively widow Nor- 
| ton, and after much persuasion Agnes came home the 
day before the ball, to assist her aunt in the necessary 
preparations. She was in high spirits—all traces of her 
recent emotion had passed away, and she once more 
cheered all around her by her charming gaiety. Agnes 
had succeeded in banishing reflection, and the ‘ evil day’ 
having been so luckily deferred, she indulged a vague 
hope it never would arrive, and in the meanwhile resor- 
ted to pleasure, as a charmed cup, to drown all thought. 
| The morning of the ball at the house of the comman- 
dant’s, Mrs. Ludlow and her daughters arrived, to avoid 
crossing the water after dark, and just before dinner 
‘sallied out for a stroll, accompanied by some gentlemen 
of the island. The uncommon sociality and kindness of 





Agnes gave Morley new hopes, and after much manoeu- 
'vering, he contrived to linger with her behind the party. 
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They were standing before the South Battery, and Agnes 
started when she beheld the last of the party pass into 
the burial-ground, while she remained alone with Mor- 
ley. She had evaded an avowal of his feelings with 
much dexterity before, and now feared it must be made. 
She felt an indiscribable confusion of faculties coming 
over her, and the blood was mounting to her face ; but 
aware she necdedball her calmness, she made a despe- 
rate struggle for it, and forced herself to converse, as the 
best means of occupying his attention until they could 
rejoin their party. While Morley was mustering up 
courage for his intended attack, Agnes observed— 

“What a pretty object is yonder South Battery—so 
brilliantly white, surrounded by green grass and trees.” 

“Yes, Miss Gordon, but—there is a subject—” 

** And the cannon and arched gateway appear so war- 
like, and the men look so picturesque in their fanciful 
blue and yellow dresses, lounging in groups or reclining 
on the grass to read or play games.” 

“Yes, they look well enough ata distance,” said Cap- 
tain Morley, eager to despatch this subject, that Agnes 
might listen to one of more moment to him; “and there 
is one, a new recruit, leaning against that tree—he 
would make a fine bandit in your picture.” 

Agnes glanced towards him—a half shriek burst from 
her lips, and turning away, she covered her face with 
her hands, as if to shut out some sight hateful to her. 

“What is the matter, my own Agnes?”’ exclaimed 
the alarmed Morley. “ Are you afraid of that man?— 
he only comes to speak to me.”’ 

“Ts he coming then!—alas! is there no hope?” she 
cried, wildly, and was turning to fly towards her party, 
when the soldier stood before her. 

“ Your pardon, sir,” he said, touching his hat to Cap- 
tain Morley, “I have come to present this Jersey rose 
to your own Agnes !” 

Captain Morley frowned upon the forward man, but 
too much occupied with Agnes to speak to him, he placed 
her hand in his arm, and was passing on. 

“Nay, Madam,” persevered the soldier, standing in 
their path, “‘do not refuse my flowers, I picked them on 
purpose for you.” 

“Do you not see you alarm the lady? Away, sir !— 
You are a stranger here, or I should punish this imperti- 
nence.” 

They passed on, but the soldier, with an impudent 
leer, and flourishing bow, exclaimed 

“ Oh, I beg pardon of your lordship if I have offended 
you or your lady ; I don’t know your customs—but I 
think it a very good one not to talk to another man’s 
wife, and hope you will keep to it.” 

“ Halloo, there !” cried the Captain to the men collec- 
ted near the South Battery. ‘Here! Corporal of the 
Guard—Sergeant! Some of you take this fellow to the 
Guard-house—he is drunk.” 

“ Oh, no, no!” cried Agnes, grasping his arm. “ Let 
him go—do dear Captain. He only meant to please 
me. Do free him—he thought to oblige us.” 

“Pardon me, Miss Gordon,” said Captain Morley, 
gravely, “ he must to the Guard-house.” 

“Oh, yes, she knows I only meant to please her,” 





cried the man, as they were dragging him off. “She 
knows I love her dearly. His own Agnes! ha! ha! 
ho! ho!” And with the struggle and shout of a drun- 


kén man, he was carried into the Guard-house. 


The large Saloon at Colonel Gordon’s was that eve- 
ning filled with company. 





Belles and beaux were there 
from the city, and the officers’ families from the military 
stations of Fort Hamilton and Bedlow’s Island. The 
gay dresses of the militaires contrasted well with the 
more sober-suited citizens, and contributed much to the 
brilliancy of the room. A full band, stationed in the 
front balcony, furnished the dancers with waltzes and 
quadrilles. 

‘“**Pon my word, Colonel,” said Mr. Carter, one of the 
city guests, “‘ you have a fine collection here ; and they 
all seem to be enjoying themselves vastly.” 

Colonel Gordon bowed, and was most happy his 
friends were pleased. 

“A party cannot well be otherwise than gay, where 
you officers are,” continued Mr. Carter; “and it has 
always been a problem to me, why you are so light-hear- 
ted, living as you do, slaves—if I may say so, of another 
man’s will, and liable-to be removed here or there,as he 
may order—or called ‘at any moment away from your 
families, and placed at the cannon’s mouth. Besides 
being—I speak of inferior officers—straightened in their 
means of living. Their very desultory and unsettled 
existence, would be a life, I should imagine, to depress, 
instead of raising, a man’s spirits.” 





“Tt is that very situation which occasions our light- 
_heartedness,” replied Colonel Gordon. “We are not, 
like merchants, or professional men, obliged to wear 
ourselves out, by plodding in the toils of business from 
morning to nig t in order to earn our daily bread. Our 
| means of subsistence, scanty though it be, comes at 


regular intervals, and the grand care of life, working for 
We are ordered hither and 
‘thither at the will of” another, it is true; but, if free 
agency is taken from us, responsibility ts of course ; 
and that is another weight off our shoulders.” 


our living, we are free from. 


| “They ought to be gay,” said Agnes, who held her 
father’s arm, ‘for they have nothing to do but dress and 
| dance and amuse themselves. 

| “Now, Miss Gordon,” said Blakely, who was listen- 
ing — you have mentioned the most disagreeable part 
‘of a soldier’s life—the having nothing to do, is so 


wearisome. We are shut up in Forts the most of our 


lives, where our duties, generally speaking, are soon 
'despatched—and then come long hours, of, sauntering 
‘about, and riding the same roads, and trying to amuse 
ourselves.” 

“ You can visit the people around, anda young soldier 
is always a welcome guest.” 

“True, Miss Gordon,” said Mr. Carter—“a well 
dressed officer, is always smilingly received, especially 
by the ladies—ha, Miss Gordon.” 

“ Perhaps it is so,” said Agnes, smiling—*‘ but not 
merely for his gay dress.” 
| “Ah, Miss Agnes—you know well, ‘maidens like 
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“ Not so, Mr. Carter. Pray let me defend my sex |] 
against this love of finery and show. As far as my || 
experience goes, I do not believe the ladies prefer a}! 


because of his || 


soldier to a more plainly dressed man, | 


gold and embroidery, but that dress speaks of power and | 
rank above his fellows; and, as you call us the weaker } 
part of creation, is it not natural we should cling for || 
protection to the most powerful.” 

“You are a brave pleader, Miss Gordon, but see—they | 
are forming a Spanish contra-dance—shall I have the || 


pleasure of your hand?” | 
Agnes smiled an assent, and was soon pacing a stately || 
Morley had been received 








measure with her partner. 
so coldly by Agnes that evening, and she was so con-) 
stantly occupied with others, that he withdrew from the || 
circle of her admirers, and stood apart, following her | 
with his eyes as she glided through the quadrille, or 
floated in a waltz. | 
“ How beautiful, and yet how strange a being she is,”’ | 
he murmured, “that, silver band well becomes her | 
dark hair—and can she, with all that grace, and love-| 
liness, be without a heart. She knows with what al 
devouring passion I regard her, and yet, can break my 
heart with her coldness, and lavish all her smiles on| 
yonder butterfly crew. And yet, at times—for I have | 
watched her well, she appears fully to return my pas- || 
sion, and if hope leads me on to allude to my love, she | 
starts, and appears to suffer agony unutterable. Strange | 
inexplicable girl! what can be the solution of this mys-| 
tery?” | 
In vain Morley turned the subject in his mind, he | 
could form no conjecture of the cause of that distress, | 
which any allusion to his feelings, produced. Deter-| 
mined to live no longer in suspense he resolved the next | 
day, to demand an interview, and lay open the state of | 
his heart to her. While revolving this, he observed 
Agnes stealing out from the crowd, to the back balcony, 
und started up to follow her, but found his course im- 
peded by Major Gossip. 
“Stop a moment, Morley,” he said—“do not be in| 
such a hurry—I want your opinion regarding the new | 
uniform. See, I have mine finished at last.’’ 
Morley muttered a curse, but, as there was no help | 
for it, he was obliged to listen, with his feelings all in 
a ferment, while Major Gossip described the various 


merits of scarlet stripes, eiguellettes, epaulettes, and all | 


the etcetra of his new dress. 

“« My God, how happy they are,” exclaimed Agnes, as | 
she stood alone on the balcony. “I cannot remain || 
longer in a scene where all is so foreign to my feelings. | 
I can feign no longer. To laugh and sing, and appear | 


gay and happy whemmy heart is filled with remorse and 
dispair, is a 


great for me. I am young yet in 
deception. Pl seventeen and already steeped in| 
crime and deceit!—and how shall I escape from the | 
toils in which I have entangled myself. Oh, that my‘ 
grave was laid in those dark Shores, shrouded from the 
world for ever—or that I lay in peace beneath those 
quiet waters—there the starry skies are reflected, as an| 
inn ; in which heaven ever dwelleth, and in| 


| son, 





their depths there must be rest.” 
9 


“ 


| tears. 
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Agnes laid her head against the railing of the balcony, 
and endeavored to calm her thoughts and still the tu- 
mult within, that she might arrange her plans to meet 
the events which she knew must now take place. Wil- 
her husband, was on the island, and would no 
doubt, soon seek her out, and all must be proclaimed to 
the world. Her heart sank at the idea of producing 
that low, vulgar soldier, into her stately father’s pre- 
sence as one to whom she had been married, secretly, a 
whole year. What shame, what anguish would be her’s ! 
How could she meet the eye of the high-souled Morley, 
after having played so weak a part. 

“ Oh, why did I marry him !” she exclaimed in agony 
of spirit—“ blinded creature, to find aught to catch my 
fancy in yonder sot. I never loved him—oh, no—it was 
weakness, vanity, which led me on; but for that, what 
might not have been my fate. Morley, gentle, noble !—~ 
might have been mine: and now, what am Ia wife, 
shunning her duties, despising her husband, and—oh, 
horror ! loving another !” 

Agnes covered her face with her hands and wept as 
the pure and the innocent never weep—tears of remorse 
and regret. 

“« What, all alone !” cried Morley as he stepped on the 
balcony. “‘ Why do you deprive us of the pleasure of 
your company, Miss Agnes ?” | 

Agnes did not answer, for she could not—her heart 
was too full for speech. 

‘“‘T am afraid I have intruded on you, Miss Gordon, 
Pardon me, Agnes, but you well know, I am never happy 
unless near you. Will you not speak tome. Tell me 
how I have offended one whom, to please, is the dearest 
wish of my life.” 

Agnes struggled for calmness, for she felt she could 
The noble, 
generous conduct of Captain Morley, deserved an ex- 


not, ought not, longer to evade the subject. 


planation of her sentiments, and bitterly did she lament, 
she had ever led him on to hope for love. 

“Hear me, Agnes—let me tell you how deeply I love 
Can I not 
hope for some little return of affection from you?” 


you, and give me sentence of life or death ! 


7 


“ Morley ! 
mulous, that he held his breath to listen, “‘ I have been 
most faulty—I have a long tale of shame and sorrow to 


said Agnes, but in a tone so low, so tre- 


tell you—I have acted towards you, with such deceit! 
such cruelty. With one word I must crush all hope.” 


“No, no! dearest Agnes! I will not hear you-I can 
divine all—you love me not, and perhaps regret yowhave 
ever suffered me to hope. But do not cast me off, time 
may perhaps change your feelings.” 

“ Hear me, Morley!” she said, shaking back the curls 
which had fallen in disorder over her face, and looking 
firmly up to him, “I did not deceive you—I loved you, 
aye! do love you, as fondly, as devotedly, as ever wo- 
man loved—nay, hear me—from this hour we are par- 
ted for ever.” 

“ Agnes! dearest !—what can you mean !” 

“ Morley, a year ago, I wildly, madly, mar——. No, 
no! I cannot say it,”’ she cried, bursting into passionate 
“Go! go! Morley, and leave me for ever.” 
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Morley gazed upon Agnes, bewildered, amazed.— | 
“ Agnes,” he said, “this is all a horrible mystery— 
Speak ! I conjure you! while I keep my senses.” 

She seized his hand, and pressing it fondly to her fore- 
head, while the tears were fast falling from her eyes— 
“My own Morley,” she said—“I have been most un- 
kind to you—for know, when I encouraged and shared 
your affection, I was pledged to another. So firmly | 
bound, that nothing on earth can sever us more.” 

With a groan of anguish, Morley drew away his hand, | 
and staggered against the wall. 

“ Pardon me, Morley—Oh, say you forgive me.” 

He would hear no more, but with distress unutterable | 





rushed from the house to give vent to his despair, alone | 
and unseen. 

“I have looked my last on Morley,” said Agnes, as 
she watched his receding form. “ Farewell to all I | 
love on earth, and henceforth, misery and shame.” 


“ Agnes!” said a voice beneath the balcony. She} 
held her breath in terror. 


” 


you.” With a heavy sigh the exhausted Agnes, sank on 
the balcony. 


“ Agnes, your husband hears | 


(To be Continued.) 


————» 


THE FALSE ONE. 


A TALE OF WOMAN’S HEART. 


“ Had I never loved so kindly, 
Had I never loved so blindly ; 
Had we never met or parted, 
I had ne’er been broken-hearted.”—Burns. 








Never shone the sun upon a fairer creature than was | 
Edith Hasselden, and never until now, upon a happier 
one. Her life had been a summer’s morning—all 
brightness and joy. Even Love, that urchin of storm 
and calm, of smiles and tears, had been productive of | 
nothing but happiness to her. The scene was changing 
now ; she had to endure her first trial, her lover was to 
bid her adieu that evening, for some months, as he was | 
about to pay a long-promised visit to an old friend of his 
father’s in Paris. Edith was pacing the garden, anx-| 
iously waiting his arrival. She felt unhappy, beyond 
what the occasion warranted ; she did not fear Le would 
forget her, she was too true herself to suspect treachery | 
in him; her love was so pure, so undivided, a thing so 
almost holy, that it seemed impossible she could have’ 
bestowed it on one unworthy. No, it was not a doubt) 
of his affection, or his constancy, that caused her present | 


uneasiness, but an undefined presentiment of future evil. | 
Shé did not know Horace Seaton ; there were few that 
did. Even those far more conversant with the world | 
than her, could not deem that beneath that warm glow- 
ing manner, there was hidden a cold, calculating, selfish 
heart. It was true, he loved Edith Hasselden, as much 
as such a heart ever loves; she was young and beautiful, | 
and that gratified his pride; she loved him, and that 
pleased his vanity. 
He had kept his appointment with her, and the mo-| 
ment of parting had arrived. They were sitting on a 
garden bench, both appeared sorrowful, his arm was” 


* pound her, and he whispered words of love, and hopes 


of future happiness. 


“ Edith, my own Edith,” le said, “you have promised 
to remember me, and to greet my return with pleasure ; 
one more request, and I have done. Accept this ring, 
and promise me, as you value my peace, that no other 
shall remove it. On my return, dearest, it shall be re- 
placed by another at the altar. Will you not promise 
me?” 

The blushing girl hesitated ; again that chilling, vague 
uneasiness, crept over her heart; but she banished it, 
and placed her hand in his. The large dark eye of 
Edith, would have been startling at that moment, with 
its intensity of lustre, but that it was softened into mild 
beauty, by the tears which trembled in it. She looked 
at him with an expression, in which love and entire con- 
fidence were blended. 

“ Horace,” she said, “‘ I will—I do promise, that this 
ring shall never be removed, butat the altar. I will not 
ask you to remember me, while away, it would be im- 
plying a doubt that you would not: but for me, I will 
think of you, day and night; I will hold this spot 
sacred; I will hold communion with none here, but 
Him, who now sees us, and who knows the truth or 
falsehood of our hearts. To Him will I pray for your 
happiness, whatever my fate may be.” 


They parted, and oh! how the fond girl cherished the 
memory of that parting-scene, and the words he had 
uttered ; for days afterwards she fancied that she could 
still hear his voice floating round her—could still feel 
the pressure of his hand as he passed the ring upon her 
She little thought that they had parted for 
ever !—that that voice and hand, would henceforth be 
dead to her;—that she had wasted her young warm 
heart’s best and freshest feelings on one who would out- 
rage them; those feelings, which the heart entertains 
but once; which we would give empires—worlds, to 
entertain again ! 

He had promised to write to her, and had broken that 
promise. Edith counted the hours each day, until the 
post was delivered, with a wild and throbbing heart ; 
but each day proved him more and more forgetful. At 
length, strange rumors reached her of an approaching 
marriage, between Horace Seaton and a young lady in 
Paris, of great fortune. They crushed and chilled her 
spirit—and the gay--the happy Edith, was no more. 


finger. 


We will not—we cannot describe her feelings, when 
first she heard these tidings; she treated them as base 
calumny! she wrote to him—her letter was unanswer- 
ed! She accidentally met an acquaintance, who had 
just returned from France, and from him she learnt that 
it was too true. He had been for some weeks married ! 
She heard it with a calm and composed countenance ; 
but a withered, blighted, breaking Hi€art. 

* * - + © 5>.0 * 

Three years had elapsed, and Edith Hiasselden stood 
gazing from her casement upon the lake below, while 
the soft moon shone in unelouded loveliness. The next 
day was to be her marriage-day, A gentleman, named 
Fortescue, had seen and admired her; love is too strong 
a word. He admired her beauty, was not repulsed by 
her coldness, and, after a few months’ acquaintance, 
obtained a cool, careless consent from her, to become his 
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wife. She was strangely altered; no longer the buoyant 
enthusiastic girl, with looks and thoughts equally fresh 
and glowing: she had become the calm, unimpassioned, | 
dignified woman. Tears had washed every trace of the | 
rose from her cheek, and what with her paleness, and 
the constant repression of every feeling on her counte-| 
nance, she had acquired the appearance of one of Ca- 
nova’s statues ; cold, yet wonderfully beautiful. 








She stood sometime at her casement in deep thought: 
at length she murmured, “It must be!” and turning} 
from the window seated herself at a desk, from whence | 
she removed a small packet of letters. She trembled | 
violently as she rose and walked towards a fire at the | 
other end of the room. She held them over the flame | 
for an instant, and in the next they were burning. | 

“« So perish all remembrance of him,” she said. | 

Again she walked towards the window, and took from | 
her bosom a miniature ; she appeared collecting courage | 
to destroy that also. A pang shot over her heart and | 
brow as she gazed upon the picture. She pressed it) 
convulsively to her lips; and bitter tears, in spite of her | 
desperate effort to repress them, burst forth in torrents, | 
as if from a source long pent up; she passed her hand | 
over her brow as if to ease its burning pain. “I cannot, 
oh, no!—I cannot destroy his picture,” she said again, | 
and she looked on it long and fixedly: dreams of other | 
days flitted before her, and she sobbed as if her heart | 
would burst. 

But this emotion passed away, she was again still, 
and calm, and beautifnl as Parian marble. She un- 
clasped the lock of the chain which supported the minia- 
ture of Horace Seaton—again she gazed upon it. The 
thought that at that time to-morrow it would be guilt for 
her so to gaze, came across her mind, and she resolved 
though she could not destroy, never again to behold it. 
She placed it in paper which she carefully sealed, and 
locked it in her desk. 

“ Now, then, thank heaven, it is over, and I shall be- 
come another’s without one thought of him lingering in 
my breast,”’ she murmured ; but the tone of misery and 














utter desolation was in contradiction to her words. 


It was morning, and Edith was arrayed in her bridal 
dress. Not the quivering of a lip, not the trembling of 
an eye-lid, betrayed what was passing in her heart. She 
walked steadily up the aisle of the church; she uttered 
the responses in a low yet audible voice ; but this calm 
was unnatural, and was soon to be destroyed. 

The ceremony was nearly over, and Fortescue took 
her hand upon which he was to place the wedding-ring. 
He started at its death-like coldness, and was surprised 
to see a jewelled one, which he had noticed her constant- 
ly wearing, was not removed. She had forgotten that. 
And now the recollection of the vow she had made never 
to fet another remove it than he who, however, false he 
had proved, was still Horace Seaton, the playmate of 
her childhood, the idol of her first affections, flashed 
upon her. The long, long interval of weary days and 
sleepless nights, and wasted years, faded away, and she 
remembered only their parting hour, and his parting 
words, “ I wiil replace it with another at the altar!” 








At this moment the bridegroom attempted to withdraw 


the ring: it was too much, the bow was overbent and 
snapped ; it was the last feather that broke the camel’s 
back, and this last stroke overcame poor fragile Edith 
Hasselden. 

“ Never, never !”’ she murmured, as she struggled to 
release her hand. In the struggle the ring was removed, 
and fell on the marble steps of the altar. She gazed 
upon it for a moment, in speechless misery, and then a 
loud wild scream escaped her, so loud, so wild, that the 
hearers felt the blood run cold in their hearts. She fell. 
Fortescue thought she had fainted, and he raised her 
head from the floor, but it fell heavily on his arm. He 
shuddered ; the color had forsaken her lips, those bright, 
beautiful eyes were closed for ever. Edith Hasselden 
was dead! 





The romantic story of Kate of Killarney is too well known to 
need repetition. It is said she cherished a visionary passion for 
O’Donoyhue, an enchanted chieftain, who haunts those beautiful 
Lakes, and to have died a victim “ of folly, of love, and of 
madness,” 


Way doth the maiden turn away 

From voice so sweet, and words so dear? 
Why doth the maiden turn away 

When love and flattery woo her ear ? 
And rarely that enchanted twain 
Whisper in woman's ear in vain. 
Why doth the maiden leave the hall? 

No face is fair as hex’s is fair, 
No step has such a fairy fall, 

No azure eyes like her’s are there. 


The maiden seeks her lonely bower, 

Although her father’s guests are met; 
She knows it is the midnight hour, 

She knows the first pale star is set, 
And now the silver moonbeams wake 
The spirit of the haunted Lake. 

The waves take rain-bow hues, and now 

The shining train are gliding by, 
Their chieftain lifts his glorious brow, 

The maiden meets his lingering eye. 


The glittering shapes melt into night ; 
Another'look, their chief is gone, 
And chill and gray comes morning’s light, 
And clear and cold the Lake flows on; 
Close, close the casement, not for sleep, 
Over such visions eyes but weep. 
How many share such destiny, 
How many, lured by fancy’s beam, 
Ask the impossible to be, 
And pine, the victims of a dream. 





DESPONDENCY. 


Sorrow treads heavily and leaves behind ' 
A deep impression e’en when she departs : 

While joy trips by with steps light asthe wind, 
And scarcely leaves a trace upon cur hearts 

Of her faint foot-falls: only this is sure, 


In this world nought save misery can endure.— 
Mrs. Embury. 
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Original. 
THE DEVOTED. 


BY THE REV. A. A. LIPSCOMB. 


Wue, that possesses the least acquaintance with the 
philosophy of the female heart, is ignorant of the fact, 
that it is peculiarly calculated to struggle with the re- 
verses of Fortune? Who does not know, that there 
belongs to woman’s nature, a fortitude, which trials 
serve only to draw forth—a fortitude, which neither 
Unnoticed 
this quality may be, amid the glare of earthly prosperi- 
ty, but in the time of tribulation, when thick darkness 


disappointment nor distress can destroy? 


settles upon the pathway—when the present and the 
future are alike destitute of consolation, then, like some 


solitary star, that flings its radiance upon the surround- | 


ing gloom, it shows to an admiring world, that a self- 
supporting principle enters into the constitution of the 
softer sex. Adversity may wither the heart of man— 
it may dim his lustrous eye and pale his roseate cheek, 
but in woman, it meets with a disposition, that resists 
in the proportion that is oppressed—a disposition that 
counteracts every impression of sorrow and like a shield, 
Let female virtue and in- 


nocence be cast into the furnace of misfortune and they 


blunts every arrow of grief. 


will come out the brighter—the eye of their hope unob- 
scured, and the strength of their victorious spirits, un- 
broken. What is their motto? “Cast down but not 
destroyed.” What theiremblem? The bush of Honeb, 
surrounded by the flames, but not consumed. 


Meeting sometime since wth a sketch, which may 
illustrate the above remarks, we have concluded, dear 
reader, to furnish it for your pleasure and profit. 


Where the frowning battlements of Fort Washington 
look down upon the Potomac, there lived, many years 
ago, a family of wealth and influence, Compelled to 
leave their own land, on account of its unsettled state, 
they had crossed the wide Atlantic to find a peaceful 
sanctuary in the newly-settled wilds of America. Their 
situation here fully equalled the expectations which 
they had formed, and though they often yearned for 
their sea-girdled isle—though removal from it had pro- 
duced in their bosoms a vacancy that no other place 
could entirely fill, yet, that the tranquillity of this, the 
country of their adoption, compensated them for the sa- 
crifice which had been made. Delivered from all the 
troubles which had agitated the Jand of their nativity— 
happy in themselves and in their acquaintance, this in- 
teresting and exiled family lived in the most pleasant 
manner, But how uncertain are all human calculations! 
How easily may the foundations of our joy be swept 
away from us! When the war of the Revolution had 
commenced—when the united force of the lovers of 
freedom flocked to the embattled plain, Mr. W. attach- 
ed himself to our army, His patriotic feelings had ac- 
companied him in his emigration. Liberty was the idol 
of his heart’s warmest devotion, and hence it is not 
strange that he espoused the cause of the injured Colo- 
nists, and pledged his word—his honor and his all, to 
support a rebellion. Commending his dear family to 


VOTED. 
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) and joined the Southern division of the army. He ever 
|manifested uncommon bravery and discernment. 
Deeply imbued with the spirit of freedom, he exerted 
all his talents and contributed his undivided energy to 
the deliverance of America, until he fell, covered with 
Could courage—mag- 
-nanimity and patriotism have averted the blow, he 
would have been saved, but alas! for himself and his 
‘relatives, he fell—fell with the banner of our nation 
“waving over his head and the enemies of right in his 


glory, upon the field of contest. 


front. Though his remains have not mingled with his 
| mother land—though the shamrock grows not over his 
lowly bed, he shall not be forgotten. Historians shall 
| record his love of freedom and poets sing of his virtues, 
] while his name shall be handed down to posterity, with 
glory and courage for its bright associates. 

| Shall we undertake to describe the distress of the 
family who lost in Mr. W. an invaluable blessing? It 
would be useless, for whose conceptions are so vivid— 
_whose pen is so ready, as to pourtray the feeling which 
such an event occasions ? 

| Who, but those that have experienced it, can form 
adequate views of that sorrow which is produced, when 
the parent tree, around whose trunk the ivy twined, and 
upon whose boughs the‘ tendrils leaned, is cut down! 
A father’s dissolution! What is 
it but the destruction of the fondest hopes—the crushing 


An husband’s death ! 


of the most ardent wishes—the overthrow of one of 
‘life’s firmest and most certain supports! The peculiar 
character of Mr. W’s. death, augmented the misery 
which it would have excited under the most mitigating 
‘circumstances, and consequently it is not surprising 
that the deepest gloom enshrouded his family. The 
bad health of Mrs. W. was made still worse, and in a 
few months consumption, which had already commen- 
ced the execution of its commission, speedily terminated 
his work of ruin. Ere the anniversary of her husband’s 
death had returned, she had disappeared from the earth 
and added one more to the inhabitants of the tomb, 


There was one surviver of that partial wreck. And 
_who was that? The only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
_W.—a young aid interesting lady, who had just comple- 
ted her education. Virginia was just such a female as 
a sculptor would select for a model, or the imitator for 
example. Whatever graces we love to see, were found 
in her. If the ead catastrophe of the fall left any rem- 
nant of heavenly purity and meekness, that relic assur- 
| edly was in her character. If there be any thing in 
humanity attractive to the eye of angels, that charm 
dwelt ir her. I have known others, distinguished for 
the fair proportions of their forms, or some particular 
quality of intellect. I have seen many different persons 
that were justly praised for some one transcendant dis- 
position: but in no other than Virginia, did I ever know 
all graces to blend, and, like gems im a crown, or stars 
in a constellation, mingle their light and beauty togeth- 
er. Lovely girl !—How did she associate within herself 
and present at one view all thatwins regard and secures 
admiration! An orphan! Destitute of kindred, in e 
cold world—a fragile flower, with no hand to defend it 








the care of Providence, Mr. W. left his charming home | 


from the blast—a lovely barque upon the swelling sea of 
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life, with no compass to guide its wanderings or polar 


star to direct its course. No situation makes so power- | 
ful an appeal to my sympathies—no condition brings the | 


fF . . 4 oe | 
tear into my eye 80 quick, or the sigh from my heart so | 


readily, as an orphan’s. An orphan! The very word | 
is full of meaning. "Tis a name, that like the inscrip- | 
tions on the grave-stones, tells of departed love—bligh- | 
ted hopes and ruined prospects. An orphan! Ah, 

solitary one, who now will be thy counsellor—thy guide 

and guard? When sickness prostrates thy frame and 
weakens thy mind, who will smooth thy pillow—who 
anticipate thy wants—who cool thy feverish brow and 
solace thy fainting mind! And when the horror of 
death has passed, who will close thy eyes and deck the 
turf that lies on thy still bosom! Whe will cherish thy 
memory and think of thee when thou hast gone! Ah! 
who ? 

But Virginia was not left entirely comfortless. 
anguish which the loss of her parents had caused, was 
softened by the fact that there was one who cared for 
her. 
and one ear, into which she could whisper her troubles. 
She had a friend and lover. 
smiled Thomas Maybrook had addressed her, and gain- 
ed the promise of her hand and heart. And now, that | 


There was yet one arm, on which she could lean, 


When happier fortunes 





misfortune had overtaken his beloved, he clung still | 
closer to her, doing all in his power to soothe her grief. 
So soon as circumstances would permit, they were mar- 
ried, and a more devoted pair never came together. 

The war still progressed. The same motives which 
prompted its commencement, continued to operate. 
England was putting forth her mighty energies, in order 
to subdue her wayward offspring, and commit the rising 
glory and dignity of the Colonies to a grave, over which 
the patriot might weep, and despotism triumph. 

Soon after his marriage, Maybrook, accompanied by 
Virginia, left his home and repaired to the scene of con- 
flict. Through his diligent attention and brave efforts, 
he had been promoted to an honorable station, and con- 
sequently, his immediate presence was necessary. 


Throughout the continuance of the campaign, Mrs. 
Maybrook endured the trials, and underwent the va- 
rious hardships, consequent upon her exposed condition. 
But neither the horrors of war nor the safety of retire- 
ment, could induce her to be separated from him, to 
Did 


she not reason correctly, when she said, that a life of 


whom she had given her affections and her all. 


toil and privation, with those we love, is preferable to 
an existence of plenty and ease in their absence. 

When preparations were making for the battle of 
Camden, Mrs. Maybrook was induced by the urgent so- 
licitations of her husband, to remain at a distance from 
the scene of conflict. The night before the engagement 
was a time of uneasiness to her. When the East was 
giving to the world the first indications of returning day, 
the battle begun. The place on which it was fought 
was narrow and unpleasant, chosen, not by design but 
accident. The result of that engagement is known to all 
who are conversant with American history. High 
hopes had been formed, that a decisive blow would then 


The || 





be struck, and the South be freed from the ravages of in- 
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|solent, overbearing enemies. But alas, the time for the 


emancipation had not yet arrived, and to all her other 
losses was now to be added the defeat of her army. 
The skirmishes of the preceding night had been unfa- 
vorable, but when daylight came and both parties fully 
engaged the consequences were disastrous Heavy was 
the loss on the side of the Americans. Long will that 
spot be remembered with sadness, for it has been inves- 
‘ted with gloom by the fall of the brave Baron de Kalb 
and others, who had exhibited the greatest personal 
gallantry. Many were taken prisoners—some of whom 
were banished from the state and others imprisoned. 

| Among the large number who were taken captive, 
|was the noble Maybrook. Information of this fact hav- 
ing been conveyed to his wife, she immediately deter- 
mined to adopt some measures to gain his presence; 
choosing captivity with him rather than separation. 

| But what expedient could she resort to, to accom- 
plish her end? Worn down by constant exertion—los- 
ing rest by night and travelling by day, in an unhealthy 
climate, she was not at all fit to execute such a scheme. 
Unknown, however, to any one but her attendant, she 
'started in pursuit'of her lost husband. She thought not 
‘of the danger—she reflected not of the probability of 
failure—but with a soul nerved to its utmost strength, 
she sought the British camp. 


What but 


this, impels the blooming bride to relinquish the society 


What a spring of powerful action is love ! 


of friends—to give up her father and mother—to sacri- 
fice all the pleasures of home, and become the compa- 
nion of man? What else enables her to bend, night 
after night, and to watch hour after hour, over the couch 
of disease—to excite expectations which she fears cannot 
‘be realized, and impart consolation, in which she has 
Oh! it is not an in- 


. . 
ino share? The love of woman! 


| operative, cold principle, but an enlivening, acting 
‘quality, that prompts her to give up her own enjoyment, 
her own tranquillity, for the happiness of another. If 
she have wealth, influence, beauty and health, she will, 
| without reluctance, lay them all upon the altar of devo- 
tion, and sacrifice them to him, whom she has chosen as 


the object of her fervent attachment. How do obstacles 


| 


| vanish—difficulties lessen, and mountains become hills, 
before the all-subduing power of love ! 


Under the influence of this stimulus, Mrs. Maybrook 
continued her journey, until she came within sight of the 
encamped army. Overcome by weakness, she sank 
‘upon the ground and rested her exhausted frame, She 
Her eye had seen the oft- 


desired view, and she gave vent to her emotions in an 


cared not for her suffering. 
earnest address to the Throne of Grace. Sweeter far 
than the offerings of the richest incense, her prayer arose 
to Heaven, and ere her voice had pronounced the clos- 
ing words, she felt invigorated from above. Then did 
she feel the support of grace—then did she rejoice that 
the time would come when her moistened eyes would 
no more be filled with tears, and her aching bosom 
would cease to be burdened with woe—when she and 
her husband—believers in the same Saviour—trusting 
in the same hope, and followers of the same example, 





should kneel around the same altar, and, with yoices 
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attuned to the same harmony, sing the same song of || the same earthly pillow. Are not their loves perpetua- 


praise for ever. 


Refreshed by communion with God, she rose and pro- | 


tented field. 
husband’s captor—no feeling of revenge pervaded her 


ceeded towards the No enmity to her 
breast; but with calm and subdued emotions, she drew | 
near to the outskirts of the camp. She delivered her- | 
self into the hands of the sentinels, and not long after, 
stood before the commander of the forces—Lord Corn- | 
wallis. 

“Ts there an officer by the name of Maybrook in your | 
possession, noble Lord ?”’ | 

As she uttered this expression she knelt at the feet of 
the commander, and raising her distressed countenance, 
looked directly at him. 
which so unusual a visitant had produced, he replied to 
her question in the affirmative. 


Her eye brightened for amoment. A gleam of satis-| 


faction overspread her beautiful features as she continu- ! 


ed—*“‘Sir—he is my husband, and through dangers and | 


trials, I have come hither to entreat you to let me be | 


with him. Bondage will be pleasant, if it be passed | 
with him.” 


| ted in another world? 


Recovering from the surprise | 


Can we think that attachments 
so hallowed—so pure—so unearthly, are made to last 
for a time, and then be destroyed? If the soul retain 
her consciousness in the other world if her feelings 
| and desires re main, then we cannot doubt that those who 


are friends here will be friends there—that the chain of 


} affection, broken by death, will there be re-united, no 


more to be rent asunder. 
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THE BURNING SHIP. 


BY JONAS B. PHILLIPS. 





Waves of the mighty sea! whose sparkling foam 
| Crests the broad bosom of the Seaman’s home; 
'| Fearful, yet grand, when angrily ye rise, 
And seem to whisper with the storm-rob’d skies! 
Say, are ye conscious when some gallant barque, 
Braving thy dangers, on the ocean dark, 
Is madly toss’d, filled with a hardy band, 
|| Whose home is on the sea, whose hearts are on the land ? 


The consent was granted—and with a lighter a I have beheld ye too, in calmness rest, 
and a more buoyant heart, she walked away with the | | When, proudly dancing 0’er thy glassy breast, 


guard towards the place of confinement. 


more and the severed pair, whom “God had joined to- || 
1} 
; ] 
Past adversities—_ 


gether,” were in each other’s arms. That embrace— 
that sight—Oh, how dear it was! 
past troubles were forgotten in the bliss of that meeting. 
They had often met before, but never had they so affec- | 
ting an interview since their acquaintance. 
The succeeding year term 
gle. Conceived in the profoundest wisdom, the war was 1 
carried on with nobleness of spirit, and closed in triumph | 
and joy. Harmony was restored, and the long and loud | 





inated the protracted strug: | 


rejoicings of the American people, told to the world | 
that the Colonies were, as God designed they should be, | 
free as the chainless air. 

Upon the restoration of peace after the battle of York- | 
town, the worthy Mayhrook and his devoted lady were 
permitted to return to their homes. Amid the vicissi- 
tudes of the campaign, they had ever exhibited the | 











Their love had been | 


warmest affection for each other. 
tried, and it came forth from its ordeal, like refined 
gold. 

The evening of their days was unclouded, for they 
spent it incommunion with God. What was the wane 
tothem? Loved they its amusements? Pursued they 
its vanities? Worshtipped they at its shrine? No, no. 
For glory they were living—for Heaven they were look- 
ing. Their only business was preparation for Eternity— 
their only trust, the merits of Jesus—their only reward, 
a garland of unfading honor. 

As the stream flows with more smoothness as it draws 
near to the ocean, so did their lives run more pleasantly 
as their end approached. Their career concluded at 
the same time. “ Lovely and pleasant in their lives, in 
death they were not divided.” They were interred in 
the same grave. After sharing the same anxieties, and 





A moment | Light as a bird, a gallant ship did fly, 


And cheerly on the breeze, up-rose the seaman’s cry. 


Then have I seen ye with the winds contend, 
The spars to shiver, and the sails to rend— 
Filling the crew with terror and dismay, 

As o’er the deep she made her trackless way. 


Now, the tall masts are mingling with the clouds, 
That seem to rest upon the topmost shrouds ; 

And now, she plunges fearfully and deep, 

Down to the caverns where the mermaid’s sleep. 
Onward she dashes, like the desert steed, 

Wild in her course—and fearful in her speed ; 

And now, the lightning dances ’mong her shrouds, 
Kindling with livid glare, the stormy clouds. 


| Like demon spirits, fearfully it plays, 


And, oh! behold! her tattered canvass blaze ! 
The foaming deep, reflecting back the light, 


|| God! help the seamen, in their dreadful plight! 


Onward, yet onward glides the fated barque, 
Over the waters turbulent and dark ; 
Some madly plunge into the boiling wave, 


| And seek a refuge in an ocean grave. 


Cheerly, poor hearts! whose thoughts speed o’er the 
main 

To wives and friends, ye ne’er may meet again; 

Calm be your fears—and still your bosom’s grief, 

Hark!—’twas a gun—a signal of relief! 


The storm-clouds fly—a gleam of hope appears— 
A welcome sail—each drooping spirit cheers ! 

A life-boat dances lightly o’er the wave— 
Huzza! huzza !—they come, they come to save! 


It gains the ship—the peril now is o’er, 
Again they’ll clasp the lov’d ones on the shore. 
The storm is hush’d—and sparkling is the foam, 








participating in the same enjoyments, they reposed on | 
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Which plays around the prow that points—to home ! 
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WOMAN'S LIFE. 
“°SpeatH, Madam! do you mean to ruin me by your 


” 
extravagance ? 

« My extravagance, indeed !”” | 
“Yes, Madam, I say by your extravagance; here, day | 


by day, do I find myself becoming a poorer man, with | 
my broad acres dwindling away to gratify a thousand | 
unmeaning fancies ; are you not always ordering dresses 
and jewellery, whilst even those you already have are | 
unworn ?”” 

“ T cannot help the fashions changing; you would not | 
have me, Walter, the resemblance of one of those | 
figures we see in ancient tapestries, nor wearing dresses 
such as my good mother wore when first she became 


a wife.” 
‘“‘No, Kate, no! there is reason in all things. 


that you should have all that befits a lady’s wear, even| 


I would 


more if you wished it; but still there might be reason. | 
Kate, you know my estate in the Shire of Worcester is| 
not over large, albeit it is ample for our wants in, mode- 
ration; aud if I think thee, as I have ever done, the 
fairest and most beautiful of your sex, why seek to en- 
hance those charms by a thousand adventitious aids that | 
are not wanted ?” 

“But, Walter, answer me one question. 
now been in London twelve months, and during all that 
time have you ever before accused me of extravagance ? 
or, I will ask you more, have you ever thought me so ?”’ 

“T may not have expressed my thoughts ; what I have 
felt, I need not say.” 

‘“‘ Walter, there is something more in your anger than || 
a trifling expenditure that might be easily checked.” 

“ Kate, you are right, I confess there is; and let me, 
therefore, remind you of a few circumstances. You) 
know that my family has always been one of the first in| 
our native Shire, and there was a time it was one of the | 
richest; those times are past, owing to their exertions 
in favor of our King, the Second Charles, who, now that, 
he is safely on his throne, forgets those who spent their | 
fortune and risked their lives in placing him there ; but | 
that is scarcely worth a passing thought, ingratitude | 
from a monarch is nothing wonderful. Kate, when first 
I saw you, you were an orphan, dependent on your 
uncle’s bounty, and you know that with a man of his| 
austere disposition, you led but an unhappy life; need I. 
say how I have loved you—have I not, as a husband, | 
been all that woman could desire—have I not sought to | 
know your every wish, that it might be gratified if my | 
Have I not done all | 





poor means could compass it! 
this 7” 
“Yes, Walter, in truth, you have; but to what does | 
all this tend ?” 
“ Kate, I like not the connections you have formed | 


since our arrival in London, as you will force me to| 
speak out.” 

“ This, then, is the burthen of your story; so you are | 
angry after all with my poor friend, Lady Derwent.” | 
“Is Lady Derwent a fit companion for a woman whose | 
reputation is dear to her—” 

“ You are like the rest; raise up some dread creature 
in your imagination, and then inyest it with something | 


We have || 








| you scarce know what, in order to make it the object of 


your hatred. What has Lady Derwent done to offend 


|| you 7” 


“Report speaks unfavorably of her.” 

“Is she not a woman of rank and family, and is sho 
not well received at Court ?” 

“She may be so, and yet be all the world gives her 
credit for. Kate, I say again she is no fit companion for 
you, and let me beseech you to discontinue the connec- 
tion, it will never be the source of happiness to you, 
and, would I dared say it, will never be the cause of 


|| misery: the future looks dark before us.” 


“Oh, these gloomy thoughts !”’ said the young wife, 
rising, ‘‘ In heaven’s name, do think of something cheer- 
| fal; and look,” she said, “here are the Royal carriages 
passing; are not the equipages superb, Walter, look at 


| the horses, how proudly they carry themselves, as if 
'| conscious of their burthen: but, Walter, you do not look 


at them!” 

“ They have no charms for mé, Kate, I hate all pomp 
and pageantry; I look back to the time when we were 
in Worcestershire happy and contented, when I thought 
of nought but thee, and cared not for all the splendor of 
a Court! Let them pass, Kate; or, if you will, gaze on 
| them; but, as for myself, I am not pleased to do so.” 





| “Ah, you would be at your books and studies, poring 
over some old manuscripts, or finding out some dull 
| dubious thing that none but bookworms care to know ;” 
and she looked from the window, still watching the 
| It was perhaps well that Walter 
did not look, for as the Royal carriage passed, it was 
plain the glances of some one within were directed 


cavalcade as it passed. 


towards the window, and Kate’s eyes and those of the 
person met; a blush quickly suffused her cheeks, and a 
quick catching of the breath betokened that something 
was passing within her breast not to be told. It might 
be a wild thought of the moment, or, perhaps, it bore 
reference to something that had passed, but Walter saw 
it not; and though his wife continued to watch the train 
as it swept away, he had perhaps forgotten it altogether. 

Walter Trevor was the last of a family who boasted 
of the purest descent in the county of Worcester. The 
attachment to the Stuart cause had much curtailed the 
fair proportions of his estate, and the accession of 
Charles the Second to the Throne had not even seen 
him restored to that of which he had been so unjustly 
It was not, therefore, surprising he bore 
little gratitude towards one in whose cause he had lost 


dispossessed. 


so much, and who had repaid him but with ingratitude. 
His neighbor, Sir Edward Derrick, with whom the 
greatest intimacy subsisted, had living with him an 
orphan niece, the daughter of a younger brother, and 
report called her the fairest maiden in the county ; she 
was inclined to be rather above the common height, a 
form of the most perfect symmetry, with a complexion 
somewhat fair, and her hair, which was dark, hung in 
rich clusters down her neck. Walter Trevor, who was 
constantly at Sir Edward Derricks, soon learned to look 
upon Katherine Derrick with feelings of affection, nor 
was it lung ere he found that those feelings were reei- 


procal; such being the case, there was nothing to pre- 
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vent Walter’s proposals from being accepted, and the 
marriage was solemnized with the festivities common 
to the period. Open house was kept for all comers, all 
were welcome to join in the sports, and the Puritans of 
the preceding Commonwealth forgot for the moment 
their hostilities, and joined in a more moderate degree in 
the general rejoicings. Every thing seemed to promise | 
well for the newly married pair, and for some months | 
their happiness was unchecked. Walter, however, | 
listened to the wishes of his wife, that they should spend | 
some time in London, and although against his own 
inclinations, yet anxious to gratify her in every thing, | 
he consented. 

The dissipations of the gay Court of Charles proved too 
much for Katherine. A woman of her surpassing beauty 
could not remain long unnoticed ; sonnets were written 
to her charms, and praises of her beauty resounded on | 
every side, until she became the theme of admiration to | 
all the libertine courtiers ; and finding herself thus cour- | 
ted and idolized, she wanted strength of mind to treat it | 
with the contempt it deserved; and yet, true it was, 
she was fondly attached to her husband, and regretted | 
that he disliked accompanying her to the brilliant assem- | 


He had hoped to pass 


blies to which she was invited. | 


his time quietly in his native county, and he sickened at 
the profligacy of a Court life; it was not to be wonder- | 
ed at, therefore, that some disagreement should ensue | 
where tastes were so much opposed to each other; nor 
were matters likely to be much improved by frequent 
cautions being given to Walter to counsel his wife to, 
avoid Lady Derwent, who had now become her most | 
intimate friend; but it would seem that Katherine was | 
not inclined to give up her friend simply because it was | 
her husband’s wish. She believed not, or perhaps did | 
not listen to the reports that circulated so generally | 
She found her in 


against Lady Derwent’s character. 


S LIFE. 








'|and determined to follow up the pursuit; but it was 


necessary to accomplish his plans that Walter Trevor 
should by some means be got out of the way: this was 
easily done without its appearing to emanate from him. 
The Minister of the profligate Monarch sent one morn- 
ing for Trevor, and telling him that the services of his 
| family had not been overlooked, although for the moment 
| they had passed unnoticed, that his Majesty was unable 
les speedily as he could wish to recompense all those 
| w ho had assisted him; but as an earnest of his future 
Hi intentions, Trevor was to be entrusted with a delicate 
commission to the Court of Rome, which if he succeed- 
ed in bringing to a successful termination would lead to 
The offer was too 
tempting to be refused by Trevor, and judging that it 


future employments and honors. 


would be but for a brief period, gladly accepted. As he 
was obliged to depart instantly, he found it impossible 
to take his wife with him, more especially as his stay 
was likely to be very short. We need scarcely say his 
stay at Rome was not so short as he had imagined, that 
unforseen difficulties kept presenting themselves, vex- 
atious and annoying from their trivial importance, yet 
requiring frequent communications with the Court of 
London before the affair could be finally adjusted. Just 
as matters were arrariged, and he was on the point of 
starting for England, he received intelligence that his 
wife had left the protection of the person in whose 


| charge he had placed her, and it was in vain to conceal 


the truth, for sooner or later he must be informed—that 
she had become the mistress of Charles! The news 
was more than the unhappy man could bear; all his 
wrecked ; the being he had so 
fondly loved was torn from him for ever, not by the rude 
hand of death, but by the libertine destroyer whose foul 
polluted touch, was worse than death. 


'| hopes of happiness were 


It was many 
months after Walter received this intelligence ere he 
quitted the Papal Court; sickness and sorrow had so 








good society, well received by those whese reputations | 
were beyond suspicion ; but she did not draw the dis- 


tinction, that by them she was only received in public, 
whilst in private she was studiously avoided. 
Lady Derwent in her youth had been a handsome 


woman, the traces of which she still bore, though she | 








was beyond the time when she might look for admiration ; | 
she had resided abroad at the Court of Charles during | 
his exile, lier husband being attached to his person, but 
report spoke not favorably of either. At the Restora- | 
tion she returned with the King, still remaining about | 
the Court, and it was understood by those best informed | 
that she was the principal, person employed by Charles 
in furthering his licentious pursuits in all cases where | 
a decoy was necessary. 

The King had heard much of the beauty of Katherine | 





Trevor, and became anxious to see her, a matter easily || 
arranged ; he was not disappointed in the praises that || 
had been so freely lavished upon her, and Lady Der-| 
went was instructed to bring about a meeting betwixt 
them; this was not very difficult, they met at Lady Der- 
went’s; Katherine was flattered by the attentions bestow- | 
ed upon her by a Monarch, and listened with patience 
to what she would have considered an insult from any | 


other man. Charles saw the impression he had made, | 





| worn him down that he seemed scarce the same being ; 


years might have passed and not have left him the wreck 
He had entered the 
Holy City in all the full vigor of hope and enterprize, 
looking forward to the future as upon some bright and 
sunny prospect, never, alas! to be realized; he turned 


that care and illness had done. 


from it and, left a sad heart-broken man, with the world 
before him—a drear and melancholy blank. 
* ” * * ” * * * 

A few years passed away and Walter had returned to 
England; his mansion in Worcestershire was untenanted 
and seemed gloomy and miserable ; the weeds, like evil 
things, had grown quickly over the gardens in which he 
had so much delighted, and gave them the air of some 
wild and desolate place ; the interior of the house was 
much as in former times, but the fair sylph-like creature 
who had thrown so powerful a charm around all, was 
alone wanting. Walter could ill bear the recollection of 
other days, for sore and chafened in spirit, he sickened at 
the remembrance of the many happy hours he had spent, 
and as the different objects recalled each circumstance 
with minute fidelity, he turned from them as if their very 


sight was odious tohim. The country no longer pos- 


sessed its attractions, and whither he went was alike 
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indifferent to him, and scarce knowing why, he deter- 
mined to remain in London which seemed more conso- 


nant to his gloomy disposition. 
He was one day sitting in his room which overlooked 


the river, listlessly watching the boats as they swept by || 


in quick succession; at times some joyous party would 
make the air resound with their loud merriment carrol- 
ling forth some rude melody; whilst at others, the city 
barges in all the splendor of their gay gilding and bright 
liveries would attract attention. Presently a boat pass- 
ed up the stream, the rower of which, after hesitating 
some time and in seeming doubt, pulled towards the 
shore almost beneath the window where Walter sat, and 
a lady carefully wrapped in an ample folding cloak, and 
with her face studiously concealed stept out, the rower 
immediately afterwards pulled away. The lady seemed 
to watch the boat until a turning of the river prevented 
her from seeing it any longer. She then looked around 
as if in search of a spot, and suddenly disappeared under 
one of the adjoining gateways. 

Walter was much surprised at finding the door of his 
room suddenly thrown open, and the lady who had 


attracted his attention standing before him ; she quickly 
closed the door, and sank apparently exhausted into a 
chair, whilst her quick hard breathings showed plainly 
that her feelings had too far mastered her to allow an 
explanation of the reasons of her intrusion, Walter 
advanced towards her, but with much earnestness she 
motioned him away. A pause of some seconds ensued, 
when the lady suddenly rising from her seat and with an 
air of much dignity drawing aside the veil that con- 
cealed her features, exclaimed, 

“ Walter Trevor, do you not recognize me.” 

Walter gazed hard upon her features, not in doubt but 


} 


|| false ; that your journey to Rome was to cloak your in- 
} trigues: I know now that I was deceived, that I was 
\their dupe, and laughed at for my credulity, but the 
knowledge came too late.” 

Walter spoke not, but pressed his hand across his 


brow, for he knew but too well a deep-laid scheme had 


worked his ruin. 

“ Walter, I come not to deny what I am, and what i 
have been; the bitterest words you can use would not 
strike so deep as my own unhappy thoughts; for they 
work me dlmost to madness; but you will listen to me 
Walter, will you not ?” 

Walter spoke, but with much emotion, “ proceed 
Madani, for listen I must, you do not let me choose.”’ 

“When you left me I was almost alone, there were 
— to whom I could look for ¢otinsel or assistance, 
and those arotind me were anxious only for miy ruin. 
‘Unhappily I listened to them and became their dupe ; 
‘but I soon saw that I had been deceived, that I had 
'forgone the love of one who had ever been to me all 
| that woman could desire, and I would have given worlds 
'to have recalled the time that had past ; it was too late. 
Walter you were ‘then abroad, and none knew whither 
you had gone. Chance but yesterday told me you were 
in London and where you were lodging.” 

“ And yet,” said Walter, half musingly, “‘ I have been 
here some time.” 

“T knéw it not,” she replied, “ but let me state why 
I have now sought you. In all the world I have no one 
to whom I can look for friendship, for those who do 
possess the name, had I not the power to serve them, 
would turn from me with loathing. There have been 
none to give me kindly warning cr assistance; but, 
Walter, I cannot and I will not longer remain the hated 








in wonder and amazement. 


‘thing lam. I know we shall never meet again; but, 


“Do I know thee,” he said, “aye, do I indeed. I | consider to you alone can I look for assistance, and as 


know thee for a foul-faced minion, for one whose very 
sight is hideous to me, for one whose heart is black, 
false and deceitful, for one who forsook love, honor and 
reputation, to become a Monarch’s mistress—the scorn 
of all, the esteemed of none.” 

“Walter Trevor, I am indeed all that you have said, 
despised by all—by none more than myself—but Walter 


hear me. I am not what I was, a gay giddy thing whom 


the last and only boon I shall ever ask you, tear me from 
‘this hateful Court. It is all I ever shall require at your 
hands; place me where and how you will, so that I can 
shut out from my sight and thoughts what I have been. 
Walter will you do this much, for one you once loved, if 
but for the remembrance of other days.” 

The husband remained some moments in deep thought, 
at last, -turning towards his wife, he quickly asked her, 





every bauble pleased, but one whom suffering hath much | “If she were ready to depart upon the instant ?” 


changed.” 

“‘ Suffering, Madam! 
bravely, had all you desired at your command! the 
veriest luxury you could imagine even when you wished 
it. Why, what in Heaven’s name would a woman have 
more, Gad’a mercy but they grow difficult to please now- 


a-days. You're dainty minions most of all.” 

“Oh, Walter, I am far from coveting all a Court could 
give me. I have learnt to think different, very different 
to what I once did. Once and only once have I known 
what love was, and you Walter were its only object. 
You sneer at me and look at me with contempt ; as 
Heaven now hears me, I swear you were the only one. 
It was a bitter hour to me that ever I let those who 
sought to build their fortunes on my ruin pour their foul 
slander in my ears, and led me to believe you were 
10 





“Even at once,” she replied, ‘“ Heaven only knows 


Why have you not borne it || how gladly.” 


| “But you are not prepared for a long and rapid 


journey.” 

“ T need no preparation to go whither you direct me.” 

“ Then be it so,”’ and he turned to his escritoire in 
| which lay a heavy purse of gold and several papers, 
these he placed about him, and throwing around him his 
'cloak, and bidding his wife to do the same so as to con- 
ceal her features, he descended from the apartment, his 
wife following him in silence ; he bent his steps towards 
the city, then as now the busy scene of commerce, and 
finding a vessel on the point of leaving England, closed 
at once with the captain for a passage for himself and 
wife, and in the course of the following day, with the aid 
of a fair wind, the English shores were lost to their sight. 



























Shift we again the scene (supposing some years to| 
have passed away) and our view rests upon the broad | 
and placid waters of Lake Leman; the Giant Alps) 
with their snow-crested tops are around me wildly des- | 
cending to the water’s edge, a few square boats sluggish- 
ly moving on the lake; the ripple beside the keel evin- 
cing there is just motion and scarcely more, breaking | 
somewhat the lifeless monotony of one of the grandest 
scenes in vature. To the left is the town of Vevay| 
apparently deserted, for scarcely a human being is seen, 
about its quiet streets, and further again to the left,| 
almost at the extreme end of the lake, is a small cottage, 
situated so ax to command the most uninterrupted views 
of the surrounding scenery, but seemingly a fit abode 
for solitude itself; in one of the rooms of this modest | 
dwelling, the window of which looked upon the lake, | 
were two persons, one of whom lay upon a bed of sick- | 
ness, whilst the pallid hue upon the countenance spoke | 
forcibly of suffering long continued both in body and_| 
mind—it spoke too of suffering and sorrow that would 
soon be past, but in calmness and resignation. The | 
other was beside the bed intently watching the sufferer, | 
his countenance bearing the mingled expression of pity, | 
sternness, and anxiety. It was clear to him as he | 
watched, that life was ebbing fast from the frail form | 
before him, and the features he had once loved to gaze | 
upon as all that was beautiful and fair would soon be | 
covered with the livid hue of death. After a few mo-| 
ments spent in watching thus, the dying woman faintly | 
turned towards the person who was so intently gazing | 
upon her, and with a voice scarce aboye a whisper, but | 


still with much earnestness said— 


“ Walter, I am not long for this world, but I could not | 


leave it in peace without seeing you again. I have long) 


been ill, but I would not send for you till now; but you 
do forgive me, oh, say that I have your forgiveness.” 

“ Nay, Katherine, think not now of what has past, my 
poor forgiveness was long since given, would that I could | 
forgive myself.” 

“Oh, Walter, in the years that we have spent a-part, 
I have thought of you as one lost to me for ever, but 


still as one dear, very dear to me, and there were times 





T had hoped that I might have been even as in former 
days. It was a vain hope; but still I could not tear it | 
from my heart, it would cling so fondly round it. I[t)| 
was a bright sunny picture upon which I could not draw | 
the shade. An unreal one, but still a cherished play- 
thing of my imagination, and, false as it was, I dearly 
loved to linger on it.” 


“ Years have passed, Katherine, since we have met, | 
and in this solitary spot you haye had time to think upon 
the past, and you have done so to advantage; I have 
felt I am weak enough to own even as yourself.” 

“No, no, Walter, you have not done so, you could 
not, would not think of me again with kindness; no, 
no, it could not be, I am deceiving myself. My wild 
fancy still plays the fool with me—it is not in nature to 
forgive one like myself.” 

“ Kate, I speak but the truth in saying my love for 
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years a wanderer through the world seeking to drive 
your memory from my mind, to forget you, for I knew 
we could never again be the same as in former times; 
but wheresoever I strayed, or how oft the scene was 
changed, there was one view present to my sight, and it 
would ever stand before me unbidden, and I feel I ought 


” 





to say, unwelcome ; it was this spot 

“ And you have then thought of me, Walter, of one 
who has injured you so deeply as I have done; but I am 
not the giddy thing I was then. A change has come 
over me, a sad change indeed, but I feel now a gladden- 
ing spirit within me, such as I have not felt for years. 
You will not leave me again, say you will not—let me 
hear you say so, if it be but to deceive me; yet still I 
hear you say so, Walter.” 

“‘ Kate, I promise you we shall not part again,” said 
Trevor, for he saw the time was short it was willed they 
could be together, and he wished not to embitter it by 
useless reservations. 

“* And we shall be happy in this retired spot. We do 
not wish to enter the world’s idle merriment, but be 
unto each other all we can desire, is it not so, Walter?” 

“Yes, Kate, even as you wish it, even as in former 
times when first we knew each other.” 

“ And will you, Walter, love me again—call me your 
own dear Kate—press back the ringlets off my forehead, 
gaze upon my features, long and fondly as in former 
times you used to do. Will you do all this, Walter? 
Oh, but I shall be happy once again and my day-dreams 
come to pass.” 

“* May Heaven will it so,” replied her husband. 

“ He will, he will. Oh, let me press your hand again 
in mine—let me look once more upon those features that 
I may call mine own—my Walter’s. Yes, I can fancy 
them the same as when you used te come, ere we were 
married, and talk to me of future days, and how happy 
we should be—and we were happy, Walter, once, and 
shall be so again, shall we not? Oh, but lam weak 
and cold, and feel as if I were sinking fast. Walter, 
Walter, raise me up—support me, for I feel a sudden 
chill striking me to the heart—raise me, Walter, raise 
me.” Trevor gently lifted his wife as she desired until 
her head rested on his shoulder, her eyes were slowly 
raised until they met those of her husband, a faint smile 


| played upon her lips and she feebly prenounced the name 


of “* Walter.” It was the last effort—for a moment more 
and Katherine Trevor had ceased to exist. 
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ALonG its pebbly channel singing, 

The mountain rill pursues its way, 
From cliff to cliff in gladness springing, 
And dashing far its feathery spray : 
The sun-rays pierce the cloud of dews, 
And, lo! the rainbow’s brilliant hues! 


Thus, in the merry spring of feeling, 
We rush o’er Youth’s unclouded track, 
To field and wood our joyance pealing, 
Whose echoes send it gaily back : 
Though round us rise the mists of care, 





you has at times almost mastered me, I have been for) 


Hore ever beams in brightness there ! B. 
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Original. 
THE LOTTERY. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


“ Wuy do you meddle with the lotteries?” I said to 
a certain original of my acquaintance, who was in the 
habit, before every drawing, of emptying his purse at 
those offices spotted with figures of all sizes, which one 
meets in every street of Paris. “‘ Your hopes are always 
doomed to disappointment. 
never arrive. Your revenue disappears with your capi- 
tal, piece-meal, and you will soon find yourself reduced 
to the greatest shifts for a living.” 

“ That is the case now.” 

“ How can a man of your great sense thus sacrifice 
himself and his future expectations !”’ 

“ Tt is for the future that I am working.” 

“ But you always loose.” 

“T shall gather my profits by-and-bye. 
but expect a glorious harvest hereafter.” 

“ And in the meanwhile ?” 

“« My money procures me deep pleasure.” 

“I do not understand—how ?” 


The millions you look for 


I sow now, 


“Do you count hope for nothing? What could I do 
with six or seven acres of land, which is all my heritage. 
I sold them—which 





I rented them—I was not paid. 
has taken many cares off my shoulders. 
dier, and by the honorable career of arms, only gained || 
a pension of eight hundred frangs, and the rheumatism || 
to boot. How should I support myself? I had no es- 
tate, and knew no trade whereby I might make a living | 
When I am old, I shall require at least one domestice— 
comfortable apartments, regular and substantial living : 
and where is that to be obtained? I have no rich uncle 
in America who can come forward in the fifth act and 
make a fine denowement in my favor.” 

“ And so you look for fortune in the lottery ?”” 

“‘ Certainly—I expect it, and I shall obtain it. There 
are others who by this means have attained to fortune.” 

“You do not remember the thousands who have lost, 
and have been reduced to beggary.”” 

“Oh, they did not know how to manage the business.”’ 

“Do you know how ?” 

“‘ Aye—let me alone. I have a way of playing, which | 


I was a sol- | 


TTERY. 





‘** He wakes, and finds the bright illusion o’er, 
But sleeps again—and struts a lord once more.” 


| Go into a populous quarter of the capital, and place 
| yourself near a lettery office on the evening before a 
| drawing, (as that is the favorite time of buying, as their 
| fates will be the sooner known.) Behold all the gossips 
of the neighborhood telling cach other their dreams, and 
|gravely discussing probabilities. Such a number has 
| been in for fifty drawings, and of course must soon come 
‘out. Then the consulting of fortune-tellers, and the stu- 
| dying of dream books. Lach old woman is furnished 
| with a copy of this interesting work. Itis the breviary 
| of the Market-place. Their selection is made, and their 
turn arrived, (for they are arranged in file;) they ap- 


proach the palace of fortune, purchase their ticket, and, 





concealing the joy which hope brings to their hearts, 





they return home, sure, that to-morrow that old house, 
| those old articles of furniture will be changed for better. 

The morrow arrives: what a disappointment !—the old 
/number obstinately remains in the mahogany wheel, and 


| the child whose eyes are closed by a black bandage, has 


bee the one which had been put in but ten days be- 
“‘ He will return to-morrow !” says the deserted 
“é It 


is the comforting hope 


fore. 
fair one; and the faithless lover still is absent. 


| will come up the next drawing !” 


of the gossips of the quarter. 


Sirce a law, or ordinance of Charles X. has fixed five 
frangs, instead of fifty centimes, as the minimum of 
chances, the revenue of the Royal Lottery has not much 
diminished. Four, five or six persons will join together 
in purchasing a ticket. And he who before could not 
have thought of taking a partnership in this speculation, 
was not now ashamed of putting in four or five sous, as 
the sum of five frangs was not in every one’s power. This 
ordinance caused quite a sensation among the lower 
classes. The orange men were exasperated—the rag 
men exclaimed against despotism—the porters annotn- 
ced to their neighbors that this government could not 
stand—and if it had taken place in the season of ementes, 
God only knows whatywould have happened. It is cer- 
tain that this measure rendered Charles X. very unpo- 
pular; and was, perhaps, one of the far off causes of the 
Revolution of July. What will be the consequence if 
the lottery should be suppressed? What is to become 


of all this crowd of speculators who now surround the 





in a given time, will bring the most happy results.” 

“« My dear friend, that is impossible.” 

“ Ah, you do not understand the matter. 
difficulty, I know, but not impossibility.” 

“You are one hundred thousand against one.” 

“That may be—still I have one chance.”’ 

“ And upon this hope you would condemn yourself to 
the greatest privations.”’ 

“ Every time I give my five frang piece for a quarter 
ticket, I receive more satisfaction than if I had spent it 
at the Restaurateur, for I purchase the privilege of rais- 
ing air castles for the next twenty-four hours.” 

That last reflection silenced me. To buy the right of 
building castles in the air! That is an enjoyment in 
every one’s power without purchasing a right. The 
porter who sleeps with his billet under his head, dreams 
he sleeps in the fairest apartment—and the next day— 





There is 


‘temple of fortune? How will you procure them illu- 
‘sions, and bring them the blessings of hope? Should 
they work for their living, each day will provide its 
nourishment, its necessaries, and that is all; and then 
they must work, always work—they can gain nothing 
to lay up for the comforts of their old age. The lottery 
always promises the joys of wealth on the morrow; it is 
true the promise is broken, but they have the blessings 
of hope, which is much—is every thing. 

“ They dare not suppress the lottery,”’ said a watch- 
seller to me, “ we would all revolt. Ah, the government 
would have to look out then. We have but this sole 
pleasure, and you would deprive us of it. You rich peo- 
ple have balls and operas, which are, no doubt, very 
pleasing, and we pass our poor lives in the street; you 
wish to deprive us of fortune—you are not willing we 


should become wealthy.” 
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“You have much eloquence,’ I said to him, “ but not 
much logic.” 

“« It is certain that all this cless of fruiters, porters and 
other ejusdems farina, will not know what to do with 
themselves when the lottery is suppressed. Notwith- 
standing, it is with the intention of rendering them hap- 
pier that this measure is agitated. There are so many 
different ways of seeking felicity, that one ought to have 
one’s choice, Make laws on elections, upon the press ; 
revise them a hundred times, these people care not; 
but the lottery law is very different: a million of copies 
was sold when it appeared—there was a general mourn- 
ing in the Market-places—gloom reigned over la Vallée, 
and consternation was at its height in the Prouyair mar- 
ket. Do not imagine this class of society is alone griev- 
ed: if the poor man seeks in the lottery the means of 
procuring the necessaries of i.e without working for 
them, how many of the better class search for means to 
satisfy their passion for luxury. The wish for superflu- 
ities is as strong with him as with a poorer man; they 
goto brilliant soirées, and wish to give them in their 





turn; they want handsome apartments, sumptuous fur- 
niture—their revenue is not sufficient—a lottery ticket 
promises relief, and they put in their hazard. It is for | 


this sort of people that the secret entrances, the alleys | 
and gates are opened, and offices at the end of courts. 


There, not fearing observation, they spend enormous 
sums without interest, in the hope of carrying off half 
the spoil, They make their calculations—they study 
algebra, they read old books, for they disdain not some- 
times to consult eyen the dream book, and after a little 
while, accustomed to the idea, they do not doubt of suc- 
cess. If the lottery is dangerous, is it worse for the rich 
than the poor ?—the first one rujned, while the latter 
only loses what would have been spent at the tavern 
perhaps. If it is without danger to the poor, of what 
consequence is the fate of the rich. Their education 
has given them the means of shunning the snare, and if 
they wish to drown themselves it cannot be helped, as 
they will seek some other way. And then, how many 
people would be without employment. That army of 
lottery office keepers and clerks, charged with keeping 
the result of all the dreams, and all lucubrations, will 
have to remain with their arms crossed for want of work ; 
the couriers, who gallop with the news of the drawing 
to the country, will repose by the side of their ponies, as- 
tonished at this long rest, In carrying soon the decrees 
of fate they avoid the intrigue of clandestine offices, who 
play for the moderate sum of five centimes, All the 
messengers who hasten to the receivers with the list of 
the drawing for two sous, will be stationed at the cor- 
ners of the street, to increase the number of idlers, The 
telegraphs even, will find themselves reduced merely to 
report political news,” 

No one is so superstitious as a gambler, and above 
all, a gambler in the lottery; he has an address given 
him, and sets down the number: a hack passes, and he | 
notes the figures, and resorts with them to his favorite 
office ; for do not think they are indifferent where they 
place their hazard. Mr, D , the original of whom 
I have already spoken, only believed in one office in| 











—— 


Paris ; it was that which was on the place of the Bas- 
tille, opposite the garden of Beaumarchais: he traver- 
sed half Paris to take a chance there. When about to 
purchase a ticket he always wore an old green coat, 
because one day when he had gained, he had happened 
to have on this apparel; the whole world would not 
have induced him to dress otherwise or go elsewhere. 
Since then the house has been demolished to give place 
to a canal; this, he said, deranged all his calculations, 
and he was very much averse to the measure. He goes 
now to the end of the Street St. Jacques; he has had 
the luck to find an office, which, although not equal to 
the Bastille, still is tolerably well, and he manages to be 
contented with the change. 

He was once in the habit of visiting me every morn- 
ing, to ask if I had dreamed of any numbers, and I must 
needs relate to him any thing I might have dreamed. 
Annoyed at his cross-questions, I gave him every morn- 
ing four numbers, which I said I had dreamt; he was 
satisfied and I relieved from his further company. He 
absented himself one day, and for four months I saw 
him not. One day we met on the boulevard. ‘“ Why 
do you visit me no more?” I asked. 

‘“‘ T sha’nt trouble myself to go soun.” 

“ Why, pray?” , 

“ You know well enough.” 

“You appear vexed at something.” 

“« And so I am.” 

“ Explain yourself, my dear sir.” 

“You have deceived me.” 

“ T have deceived you ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ When—how? In what?” 

“You gave me numbers, telling me you had dreamt 
them. I am certain this is not true, for they did not 
come out.” 


Like all other gamblers, Mr. D , had creditors 
who troubled him, “Come the fifth of next month and 
I will certainly pay you; or at least, on the fifteenth, or 
twenty-fifth. It is impossible but that my remittances 
will arrive by that time.”” These were the days on which 
the lotteries of Paris were drawn, and he counted on 
the appearance of certain lazy numbers.” 

Sometimes he gained petty sums, and then Vérg, 
Beauvilliers, or the provencel brothers, were sure of re- 
ceiving visits from him; and when he was penniless, this 
odd man dined with some relations in the faubourgh 
Saint-Antonie. They were daily expecting a cousin 
who had married and settled in Bretagne, and whom 
Mr. D had not seen for twenty years: they were 
brought up together, and anxious to see gach other; 
and every day the approaching visit of his cousin was his 
constant theme of conversation, 

The evening before a lottery drawing, after having 
made his accustomed visit to the office of Saint-Jacques 
Street, he set out to sleep in the country with some 
friends, He was obliged to remain there three days, as 
it was a party made up long since, and notwithstanding 
his violent desire of seeing the drawing, he was obliged 
to remain. He, however, took his measures to be in- 


formed of the event. The day before he set off he said 
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to a domestic in his relation’s house: “‘ To-morrow at 


ten o'clock, repair to the lottery office and see if these 


numbers, which I have here noted down, are drawn; if, 
as I hope, you see these figures put up on the window, 
send off a messenger to apprise me of it; he will be well 


paid for his pains. I am going four miles from Paris, at 





Cheneviers-Sur-Marne, at the house of Mr. 
route is by Vincennes, Saint Maur and Champigny.” 
The domestic promised to be exact, and he set out. 


Cheneviers is on an elevated situation from which is 


seen a vast extent of country. The next day, our gam- || 
bler, armed with a spy-glass, looked out to see if he || 


could espy the messenger of wealth arrive. Suddenly 
he saw a man walking at a rapid pace. 
he! Let us look again—gradually the object became 
more distinct: what happiness !—he is no longer decei- 
ved. In short, he discovered the messenger who was 
always stationed at the corner of the street where he 
dined when he was without money. “I have drawn a 
prize ac last! 
come up.” He made his adieux. 
tain him, but he listened to nothing, and set out on foot 
to meet the messenger of fortune. He ran, he flew, and 
between Cheneviers and Champigny encountered him. 

“You are sent for me—are you not? I saw you far 
off.” 

“Yes, sir—I came to tell you, you are wanted im- 
mediately in Paris.” ‘ 

“ Good—but who sent you ?” 

“Baptiste, the domestic in the boulevard Saint-An- 
tonie.”” 


“Tt is all right.” 

“ He told me you would be charmed to hear it.”’ 

“‘Certanly—and you will be also. Here are ten 
frangs to drink my health; you ought to share in my 
good fortune.” 

“Thank you, sir. 
town.” 

“We cannot go on foot—I must hire a carriage.” 

“‘ There is none to be had in Champigny.” 

““T suppose we must go en concon, with misergble 
horses.” 

“Yes, indeed. They say the inn-keeper here buys 
horses by the dozen, and they always give him in one 
for good measure.” 

“‘It is provoking we cannot get any thing good even 
by paying; but, thank fortune, I shall have my own 


” 


We shall have a fine walk to 


soon 
“If we once get the horses going, they will trot on 
by the force of habit.” 


“T will give the coachman something extra.” 

“ Aye, then the horses will march, trot, gallop.” 

They were now at the door of the inn-keeper. 
“Come,” cried Mr. D——, “ horses immediately—the 
best horses and the best cabriolet, as I must go to Faris 
immediately.” 

“ Monsieur wishes to go to Paris.” 

““ Yes—in haste.” 

“ Does the gentleman recollect it is Sunday.” 

“ What of that ?” 


; the || 


If it should be || 


Ah, I well knew that number would | 
They wished to re- | 


|) ‘We ask good prices then, as we gain nothing during 
| the week.” 

‘‘What is that to me, sir 7?” 

“‘T shall of course be obliged to charge you two dol- 


| lars, to set out immeuiately.” 
|| “You shall have four dollars if you will be quick.” 
This was without contradiction the most eloquent 
argument he could make use of, and is of more efiect 
in making one’s self obeyed than all the phrases 
of the Academy. In an instant the people ran, 
one to the stable, another to the coach-house, and the 
cabriolet was ready in the twinkling of an eye, and they 


amused 





During the ride, Mr. D 


set out for Paris. 





| himself chatting with the driver, complimenting him on 
| the address with which he managed his sorry jade, and 
| ‘ ° ° 

,asked him if he thought he was equal to taking charge 


| of a coach and span at Paris. 


| “Certainly, sir—and it would not be the first time. 

|| You have have heard of Mr. Eutrecasteux ?”’ 

“ Yes, I have heard of him.” 

| “When I was a little boy, I had the honor of carrying 

| his game-bag at the chase.” 

“‘ And what does that prove ?”’ 

| “He had the best coachman in Paris, and I was his 
pupil.” 

| “ Will you enter into my service? 


I am going to 
purchase a carriage. I will give you a hundred francs 
and you will have board, lodging and your clothes wash- 
ed.” 

| “ Ah, Monsieur! it is like asking a drunkard if he 
will take a glass of wine.” 

| «So then it is all understood. 
‘come to-morrow and install yourself im your new office. 
Are you a good judge of horses ?”’ 

“T should think so, for Ihave lived twenty years 


Here is my address— 


among them.” 
| “I want two, and they must be handsome and good 
horses. We will go together to choose them.” 

“You will be satisfied, forit will take a very subtile 
dealer to impose upon me.” 
“I think I had» better buy three, as I do not like to 
put a horse in a cabriolet which has been used to goina 
.coach. He loses his step, and—”’ 
_ “Sir, you are very right.” 
| “Upon second thoughts, I will buy four, for I must 
have a horse to ride on, and I cannot mount a coach- 
horse—they trot hard. And for the woods of Boulogne.” 
| “Oh, it wont do to take @ coach-horse, it shakes one 
'so—one must be in the habit. Without doubt you will 
have a Caléche ?” 

“Oh, yes, and a landan also.” 
| “A landan is useful for two purposes. But, sir, I 
cannot take care alone of four horses and five carriages.”’ 
| “You are right,” and addressing himself to the mes- 
'senger, who was en lapin, Mr. D offered him the 
situation of groom, which he accepted with much grati- 
tude. “I am a good master,” he said to his people, 
“but must be well served. My horses must be kept in 
the finest order, my carriages neat and clean, and as my 
harness will be new it must be carefully kept. I like 


|, this country around here yastly, the air is very good.— 
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Driver, do you know if there is a Chateau to be sold | “ And why did you send for me ?”’ 


l ?”? 
near here ! 

“ Yes, sir, there is a charming house near this with 
four hundred acres of enclosed land, and woods, and—”’ 


“T will buy it. Do you think there is any land to be 


bought near it, as I wish to extend my estate a little | 


more 7?” 
“ Certainly, but you would have to pay well for it.” 
“Oh, that is nothing—I can pay all they ask.” 
“« Ther» is a charming piece of land adjoining, which 
will please you.” 
“Who does it belong to 7” 
“ The Marquis D——, but he will not sell.” 


“ These great people are very vexatious sometimes— || 


retain their property merely because their ancestors 
possessed it. Is this Marquis rich ?” 

“ Oh, yes, immensely.” 

“Perhaps he has no ready money—but I must see 
about that, as it is nothing to have a park to walk in 
unless one has some grounds to hunt in when one has 
friends invited to spend some time.” 

“If you are fond of the chase, you will be suited 
here. On the other side of this river Marne, is the! 
warren of St. Maur.” 

“Ts there much game there ?” 

“Oh, plenty, sir.” 

“T will buy it—Do you think I could have a bridge 
built across the river to connect my two estates ?” 

“ Holy virgin! I can’t tell.” 

“T think I can obtain permission—in this age money 
will carry us through any thing.” 

“ There is a ferry-boat here.” 

“Oh, nothing“is so vexatious as a ferry-boat—it is 
always out of order, when one wants it, it is sure of 
being on the other side of the river.” 

“ That is very true, sir.” 

“Tn three months you will find a change here. You 
would not know this country.” 

“ That will be a fine thing for workmen, it will give 
them employment.” 

“ T will occupy all the hands fot ten miles around.” 


In building these castles in thé air, and buying all the 
lands he saw, Mr. D 
Antonie with his coachman and groom, As he alighted 





arrived at the faubourg St. 


Baptiste was the first person he met. 

“* You are a fine fellow,” he said, “ for having sent for 
me so soon.” 

“ Ah, I knew how pleased you would be.” 

*“ You will be well rewarded, for now that I am rich, 
I shall not imitate some persons I could mention, but 
shall know how to spend my fortune like a gentleman.” 

“So you have become rich,” said Baptiste, “I am re- 
joiced at that.” 

“ Zounds man, I have gained 800,000 franes !”’ 

* When?” 

“ This morning !” 

“ Where—how ?” 

* At the lottery—you know that well.”’ 

“T know!” 


“ Did you not send the messenger to tell me of it?” 


“Because your cousin has arrived who has been 
eager to see you.” 
“‘ The devil fly away with my cousin.” E. R. S. 


| — a 


OLD MARY. 


OR, THE PERILS OF WOMAN. 





“ T saw a stream whose waves were bright 
With morning’s dazzling sheen, 
But tempest clouds ere fall of night 
Had darken’d o’er the scene; 
* How like that tide,’ my spirit sighed 
* This life to me hath been,’ ” 


Ir was a stormy night in December: the wind bie 
furiously against a little hut, which from its decayed 
state and its approximation to the sea, whose waves 
almost washed it, appeared unfit for the habitation of any 
human being. Yet there one poor melancholy creature 
lived. The hovel was into two rooms, one of which was 
quite empty, and the other contained two chairs, a low 
stool and a table of the very meanest appearance. Al- 
though intensely cold, there were but a few dying embers 
in the grate, opposite to which was seated the living in- 
habitant—an old woman; very old and poor. Still, 
bowed down as she was by age, and want and sorrow, 
there was about her that indication of inward gentility 
which prosperity cannot give, nor misfortune take away. 
She was a strange, wayward being, and would wander 
sometimes for days together, without regard to season 
‘or weather, upon the rocks, and take no notice of any 
thing that might be said to her; and at other times, she 
'would sit rocking herself on the low wooden seat, gaz- 
ing upon vacancy, and muttering at intervals a few low 
indistinct words. Her appearance heightened her 
| singularity ; she had been tall and beautiful, but her 
features now had a hard, harsh outline, and except in 
her eyes, which were large, black, and piercing, there 
| was no trace of beauty left. 
| She had unintentionally inspired the cottagers dwel- 
ling near her with a degree of awe, which gradually 
| deepened into superstition. It was seldom that any one 
| addressed her. She shunned them all, and the name of 
“Old Mary” was sufficient to terrify the children into 
good behavior: there was no cause for this fear, for she 
was gentle and even kind to those who did speak to her ; 
but she was unfortunate, which is a sufficient reason for 
her want of friends. She had lately, however, been en- 
livened by the visits of a young girl whom she had 
known in infancy: she had left her native village while 
\a child, and returned to it a blooming girl. Almost her 
first inquiry was for “‘ Old Mary,” who, when she came, 
received her with a welcome such as only those can 
give who feel that they are deserted and dreaded by all 


beside. 


| But to return. The old woman had sat in her deso- 
late home with no companion but her own gloomy 
thoughts, when she heard a gentle tap at her door ; she 
was unaccustomed to visitors, and her question of “ who 
‘is there 2” was asked sharply. “Only me, only Rose,” 
_was the answer, and the girl entered. “It is a dreadful 





“ No, I forgot to go and look for your numbers.” 


} stormy night, and I thought you would feel lonely, so I 
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have come to sit with you,” she continued, as she took || her for his sake, but—God forgive me! I had much to 


her seat by the old woman, who greeted her fondly. | 
They conversed for a few minutes, when a sudden gust | 
of wind, louder than any that had preceded it, caused | 
Rose to draw nearer to her companion and cling to her | 


Old Mary put her arm round her | 


} 
| 
| 


as though in fear. 
and said, “ Do not fear, gentle one, you are quite safe. 
A pause ensued. Mary gazed upon the beautiful face of | 
the maiden, and broke the silence by saying, ‘‘ You have | 
often asked me to tell you my tale, Rose, and you shall 
now be gratified. ‘Tis a tale fit to be told only on a 
night like this.” There was another pause of a mo- 


ment, and the old woman resumed : 

“J was but a child when I was married to—no matter | 
whom, suffice it, we irrevocably offended our friends on| 
both sides. Most severely was I punished for my dis-| 
obedience. I had been a wife but two years, when the} 
playmate of my infancy, the object of my girl-hood’s, 
dreams, the husband of my youth, was snatched from 
me in the flush of youth and health and pride! To be) 
called away so soon! but I must not think of it;—he | 
died and with him all my happiness—even the wish for 
it. My life was despaired of; I cared not for life, but | 
hoped and prayed for death ; but it mocked me—death 
is only for the happy and the gay, he is not satisfied so | 
visit those who daily—hourly long for his approach. | 
Twas a sinful wish—and great has been my som 
ment ! | 
“ After a time my grief became less violent, but not 


I had now a motive to induce me to be 


less sincere. 
more careful of my health—I found that I was to be- 
come a mother. Here, then, was something for which | 
to live: my existence would not now be a blank, a| 
monotonous sorrow. The time came at last when I 
could take my baby to my bosom, and feel that I was 
not alone. Oh, the wild ecstasy of that moment! I 
could have knelt to my unconscious infant and blessed 


him for the joy I felt. | 


friends had for ever forsaken me, fortune I had none; 


I was then but a mere girl ; 


I was surrounded by perils and temptations, but my 
child was the counter-spell to all of them, and I loved, 
him dearer and better, the more I endured for him. 

“We must, we are compelled to love those who depend | 
on us for protection, be it ever so trifling, how much | 
then must I have loved my child ! 


“T left my home and struggled for years with poverty | 


that he might want for nothing; we were all in all to| 


each other. He grew in beauty as well as in years; it) 
might be that I saw him in too fond a light; but I have | 
sat and gazed upon him while he slept, till I have fanci-| 
ed him an angel. With difficulty have I restrained my- | 
self from straining him to my heart, lest the bright spirit 
should take wing even while I gazed and folded him in 
my embrace. But in this I sinned, and for this also 
have I suffered. Even a mother’s fondness must have 
bounds ; but mine had none ; it was the one only feeling 
in my heart, and it grew to idolatry! 

“ My Henry grew to manhood. At three and twenty 
he was betrothed to a maiden in our village, three years | 
younger than himself, and it was settled that she was to| 








become his wife in a twelvemonth. I tried hard to love | Harry, the child of my young heart's passionate love, 













































school my heart to, to prevent its hating her, though 
Henry never guessed it. About this time a stranger 


to reside for a short time in the 





came from 
village. My boy soon found or fancied a degree of cool- 
ness on the part of his betrothed. I remember well his 
words one evening on his return home, after fruitlessly 
watching for her. ‘It is the second time she has 
broken her engagement with me this week, and I have 
Mother, if 


’ he stopped, hesi- 


reason to believe in favor of this stranger. 





Ellen Thornton play me false, I 
tated, and turned away. The time of my misery drew 
near, Ellen was to be seen daily walking with the stran- 
ger, who, not contented with his victory, sought every 
opportunity to quarrel with the man he had so grossly 
wronged. 

“Tt was a night like this—the rain poured in torrents 
and the thunder reverberated through the cottage, but 
what are the convulsions of nature in all her terrors 
compared to the angry passions of men? But’as mur- 
muring rills to the stormy ocean. It was past his usual 
Fears the 
The light- 


ning might have struck him; he might have ventured 


hour for returning, and I became uneasy. 


most improbable rushed across my mind. 


too near the edge of the rocks and have fallen into the 
sea: every thing in short but the truth found place in my 
I could bear 


imagination. Another hour passed away. 


it no longer. Regardless of the weather, I rushed out, 
I wandered in every direction, but met him not. At 
last it struck me that he might have returned home, 
and be uneasy at my absence. I almost kept pace with 
the lightning’s swiftness, and was soon within sight of 
the cottage. I strained my sight with intensity of feel- 
ing, and could perceive that the door was partly open. 
I had not left it so; and, therefore I concluded that he 
My heart felt as though 


it would burst its cords with joy; and tears of thankful- 


had returned and all was well. 
ness and rapture streamed from my eyes. They were 
the last lever shed. Since then I have prayed on my 
bended knees, in the glare of day and in the dead of 
night, in my own lonely dwelling and amid the desert 
waste, for the power to weep, but in vain. My eye- 
balls throb with agony, my brain feels scorching, but I 
cannot weep.” 

The old woman passed her hand over her brow, and 
was silent for a moment. It was a fearful picture! 
That poor withered being suffering with anguish almost 
too much for mortals, and that young, gentle girl, her 
cheek blanched at the tale she was hearing, and her 
hands clasped unconsciously in her agitation. 

“« Go, on, oh, go on!’’ she murmured, and started at 
the strangeness of her own voice. Her companion 
slowly raised her head and continued, but her breath 
came fast and thick. 

“1 will go on,” she said, “ I entered the cottage—but 
instead of the fond smile, and the kind words of wel- 
come I had expected, I was greeted with a look of sor- 
row from three or four men who were standing round a 
bed. I rushed towards it, do I live to tell it thee, Rose 


Middleton, or is past life all a dream ?—my boy, my 
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my brave, my noble one, lay there a lifeless and dis- | 
figured corpse! They had met! 
Henry had fought with pistols. 

member the chill that ran through my veins and settled 
in my heart, from whence it has never moved. I caught 
him in my arms—but I remember nothing more. They 


The villain and my 
I know no more ; I re-| 


said I went mad, and it may be that I did. I sometimes 
think I am maddening now ; and then I kneel and pray, 
not with my lips, they will not move, but with my heart, 


and I am more tranquil. 





“Do not weep, Rose,” she continued in plaintive 
accents, beholding her young companion in tears, “ in | 
the course of nature my sufferings must soon end; but || 
you have a long life before you. As you would choose | 
between a happy one or years of misery, set not your, 
heart too fondly on an earthly being, even a mother’s | 
pure love for her own child, must be controlled. Re-| 
member this, Rose, and you will have learnt one useful 


lesson from “‘ Old Mary.” 


oo 
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Ir has been said with much sweetness, and with some 
truth, that “full many a flower is born to blush unseen ;” | 


but, as far as this applies to our fair “‘ flowers of loveli- 
ness,”’ I think it must be admitted, that few even of 
those who are destined to shed their fragrance in the | 
seclusion of a country life, can complain that their) 
beauty shines unadmired or unnoticed; at least, such 
was the case of the young lady whose history I am about 


’ of a small country 


to relate. ‘‘ Far in the windings’ 
village lived a gentleman possessed of a comfortable 
independence, who had married in early life the object: 
of his choice, contrary to the wish of his parents, who | 
though they afterwards endeavored to forgive, yet, it 
was evident, had never forgotten, this contempt of their, 
authority. In his wife, however, Mr. Fielding found a’ 
heart devoted to him, and the only drawback to the 
complete happiness of both was the unrelenting spirit | 
that his parents still continued to entertain towards 
them. Their union was blessed with an only daughter, | 
whose early promise of an amiable disposition, not even | 
the old nurse, one of those wholesale, prosy praise- | 
vendors, had exaggerated. And, as the young Julia’s| 
prophesied sweetness of temper began rapidly to de- 
velope itself, her features and graceful symmetry were | 
expanding in the most perfect proportion. Her mind | 
was cultivated with the greatest attention, and no pains | 
were spared to inspire her with a love of moral virtue ;| 
but the principal object of her father, as well as her || 
mother, was to teach her to pay the greatest respect || 
to their desires, and always to comply cheerfully with | 
their wishes. These excellent lessons were becom- 
ingly received, and so fully was the docile Julia per-| 
suaded of the correctness of them, that she never devia- 
ted from the line directed to her to pursue, and conse-| 
quently was so beloved by her parents that she had not ] 
a wish ungratified. The village in which Mr. and || 
Mrs. Fielding resided was remarkably quiet, and Julia | 
had therefore mixed little in gay society; but a} 
gentleman of large fortune, to keep up his popularity | 





| ing familiarity. Mr. C 


‘| her conversation. 


with his neighbors, had determined on giving a grand 
ball. Such an event, and in their quiet neighborhood 
(certainly was rather an important one) was looked 
forward to. by all with considerable anxiety. Cards 
had been issued far and wide. The preparations were 
on a magnificent scale, and the heart of many a 
village belle fluttered joyously at the thought of making 
a conquest that night; and, to say truth, not least un- 
concerned was the lovely Julia Fielding. A father might 


| be pardoned, a mother might be allowed to feel a pride, 


in being able to introduce to the world a daughter like 
Julia. But to return to the Ball. At last the wished- 
for night arrived; Mr. and Mrs. Fielding, with their 
daughter, after passing through the spacious anti-rooms, 
were ushered into the luxurious saloon of their noble 
entertainer, who received them with polite and welcom- 
, their host, was a man of 
illustrious family. He was left a widower with one son, a 
young man of considerable talent, and to whom a few 
years spent in travelling had given an agreeable and 
Many a mother looked upon him 
as an excellent match for her daughter, and not a few 
young ladies thought him a “very nice young man.” 
His eyes were perhaps, accidentally, directed towards 
the door when’ Mr. and Mrs, Fielding were entering, 
and so struck was he with Julia’s beauty, that he lost no 
time in learning who she was, and obtaining an intro- 
duction to her. Unaccustomed as Julia was to the gaiety 
of fashionable life, her manners were unaffected and lady- 
like, and Edward C was charmed with her 
generous sentiments and the pleasing artlessness of 
Many a malicious smile was darted 
at Julia by those who envied her the honor of Mr. 
Cc ’s profuse attentions, to which they had flattered 
themselves their daughters and prategées would have 
received; but she, unconscious of being the cause of 
their displeasure, regarded them not, and the arrows of 
the mercenary plotters fell unheeded, which tended still 
more to annoy them. The Ball was over. The com- 





fascinating manner. 








' pany had departed, and a dead silence had succeeded to 


the noisy yet joyous sounds of revelry. Have you ever 
noticed the almost solemn stillness that immediately 
follows the breaking up of a Ball? You find yourself 
alone in a room, where a few minutes before, surround- 
ed by hundreds, you had been tripping gaily to enliven- 
ing music. The contrast is striking—Mr. C felt it 
particularly so, and methinks the reader will not ask 
why. He certainly felt languid after the sudden cessa- 
tion of the enlivening scene just past, as he naturally 
might; but of all the brilliant assemblage of wit and 
beauty that had graced his father’s rooms, there was 
one only whose departure he regretted. Yes, it was the 
absence of one, but that one how many to him, that 
caused his spirits to be depressed. That one had been 
his partner frequently during the evening, and he deeply 
missed her; he seemed in a manner isolated, and in his 
heart he freely acknowledged that “ Love is lord of all,”’ 
as Dryden has happily expressed it. Let us now turn 
to the lively and ingenious Julia. If her artless be- 
havior had charmed the heart of Mr. C—— and made 
him so deeply regret her absence, she had been no less 
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delighted with his gentlemanly bearing and entertaining 
conversation ; she thought in him she had found a coun- | 
terpart heart to which she could for ever attach herself, 
and often did she wish to spend her agreeable evening 
over again. Whilst she was sitting at home the next 
morning, musing over the pleasures of the previous night, 
she saw a beautiful horse stop at the gate ; judge of her 
surprise when, in the rider, she recognized the man who} 





' 
had created so warm a sensation in her bosom. Scarce-| 


! 
ly had she time to compose herself, and endeavor to look | 


unconscious of the circumstance—the first little dissimu- | 


lation she had ever attempted—when Mr. C—— — 
announced, and entered the room. Julia was alone, and | 
after bowing politely, she went to call her mamma, who | 


kindly welcomed the guest. He asked Julia a thousand | 


questions as to “how she had been amused,” “hoped | 


liked her partners”’ (perhaps he had forgotten, when he | 


9? 6 





she had not taken cold,” “ was not fatigued,” “ how she 


put the last question, that he himself had scarcely left | 
her side during the evening ;) but the deep blush that | 
spread over Julia’s cheek could not have failed to remind | 
him of the fact. During his visit, Mr. Fielding returned | 
from his walk, and so gratified was he with the young 
man’s excellent information and entertaining manners 
that he expressed the most cordial wishes that they 





should be on friendly terms, in which Mr. C readily | 


acquiesced. From this time he was a frequent visitor | 
at Mr. Fielding’s, and the more he was in company with | 
Julia, the more he was in love with her; he began to! 
feel that to be happy he must be in her society, and she | 
on her part thought the hours insupportably tedious | 
when he was away from her. For some months they | 
continued thus to love and to live only in each other’s| 
eyes. Mr. and Mrs. Fielding observed the mutual | 


attachment with great pleasure, and looked forward to 





an union of the two lovers in no distant perspective, as 
an event that would establish the happiness of both. 





*s servant brought a note | 


| 
| 
i 


Early one morning Mr. C 
inviting Mr. Fielding to meet him at his father’s house ; 
the request was, of course, complied with, and Mr. | 
Fielding set out immediately for his residence. ~ 


, who, after declaring the most | 


his arrival he was shown into the library, where he was 





soon joined by Mr. C 
honorable intentions towards his daughter, expressed a 
hope that Mr. F 
begged to conduct him to his father whom he had 








was not averse to his suit, and 





informed of the transaction. Let it suffice to say, that! 


’ 
8 





the interview was most satisfactory, and Mr. C 


particular desire was, that the nuptials should be solem-| 


nized without delay, which measure was highly approved | 
of by his son, and not objected to by Mr. Fielding. | 
No time was lost in making the necessary arrangements, 
and as the approaching marriage soon became the | 
general topic of conversation, congratulations poured in | 
upon Julia from all quarters, though a few disappointed 
speculators could not conceal their mortification at the | 
idea that the innocent Julia had eclipsed their art-stained | 
daughters. She shortly became the bride of her devoted | 
Edward ; and certainly two lovers giving fairer promise 
of an after-life of happiness were never united in the | 
pretty church of ——. | 


THE ZINGANIAN. 
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Original. 
THE ZINGANIAN; 
OR, GIPSY FORTUNE-TELLER. 
By Miss H. L. Beasley. 


“ Behold four Kings in majesty revered, 

With hoary whiskers and a forky beard ; 

And four fair Queens, whose hands sustain a flower 
The expressive emblem of their softer power ; 
Four knaves in garbs succinct—a trusty band, 
Caps on their heads and halberts in their hand ; 
And party-colored troops.”—RaPeE OF THE LOCK. 


Charmian. Isthis the man? Is’t you, sir, that know things? 
Soothsayer. In Nature’s infinite book of secrecy, 
A little I can read.”—ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Two and fifty cards I show, 

Each, alike, one livery weareth ; 
Turning, deal them in a row, 

Each a different aspect beareth : 
Six and twenty red as light 

O’er the mountain, blushing clearest; 
Six and twenty black as night 


On the ocean frowning drearest. 


ad I must shuffle well, 


That my skill may tell, 
By the shifting of their places, 


All of change this life embraces. 


My seat is ’neath the green-wood tree, 
Its rustling branch, my canopy; 

The breeze that freely blows along 

Less lawless than my moonlight song, 
My crackling fire’s reflected streak 
Runs gamboling o’er the welkin’s cheek, 
Its flames that reddening curl and part 
Less warm and lightsome than my heart. 
My dusky brothers, fur and wide 

Are out upon the dark hill’s side, 
Tracking through interdicted lawns 
The swift-foot deer, till morning dawns, 
Whilst I, upon these pictured leaves, 
The chequered web that fortune weaves, 
Display to many a youth and maid 

Who seek me in this Sylvan shade, 

And find from fears, a sovereign balm, 


To cross with gold the gipsy’s palm. 


List !—Upon the heathery ground 
Falls a footstep lightly meving, 
Youth is in the elastic sound, 
Youth—the dreamy future loving. 
These my sibyl leaves shall tell 
Something of the coming vision 
Ere I seck their mightier spell 
O’er its woes or joys elysian ; 
This card I throw, 
From the fan-formed row, 
Truth its speaking face imparts, 
’Tis the radiant Queen of Hearts. 


The Queen of Hearts—fair lady, see ! 

This page had spoke unerringly, 

Ere yet that Sylphid form was seen 

To tell whose slight foot brushed the green, 















Ere I, upon that delicate face, 

Marked richest beauty’s ‘ pride of place,’ 
Or read in every native tone 

Resistless witchery all thine own. 

Bright votaress ! on whose heart as yet 
Fortune no tint but rose has set, 

What errand at this lonely hour 

Hath called thee to the gipsy’s bower 7 
Thy lip is mate, but in thine eye 

A boon is begged of destiny— 

Thy tell-tale blushing cheek revealeth 

A something thy young heart concealeth : 
The half of hupe, the half of fear, 

That claims a smile and owns a tear: 
Nay, start not, though my charmed art 
Pierce chariest hidings of thy heart! 
‘There’s one his thread of life would twine 
In braided unison with thine, 

And thou wouldst know, that plighted love 
Shall blest and ever truest, prove. 

Now to my spells—may they bestow 


The gentlest—favoring lot below. 


Shuffled be these spotted leaves, 
For the timid trembling maiden 
Waits the lot their magic weaves, 
With her joy or sorrow laden. 
Cut them, lady! with a hand 
Of all snowy things the whitest, 
Thus I deal the mystic band, 
Hoping for their aspect brightest ; 
By the crimson queen, 
Is a rich card seen. 
Now across mine eye-lids fast 


Flits an airy vision past !— 


The guests are in the lighted hall 

In festive robe and coronal : 

With mirth and wine and music’s chime, 

To fleet away the golden time ; 

Far down the undulating dance 

Floats many a buoyant heart and glance ; 

Now linked, a satin-slippered band 

Move, braided graces, hand in hand, 

And now, one fairy circles there, 

As some white sea-bird rounds the air. 

Now, with full instrumental strings 

The vaulted roof harmonious rings ; 

And now some Syren’s touching lay 

In melting pathos dies away : 

Yet one—their earthly evening-star, 

Is stealing from that scene afar, 

And ‘neath the accustomed trysting-tree, 

Within the reach of minstrelsy 

And voices from the glistening hall, 
Where whispered words and blushes meet, 

She stands with one, more praised than all, 
And hears, to her, a voice more sweet. 

Gentle the eye, though high the i.en, 

That woos that graceful gala-queen ; 

The son of ocean’s realm, his heart 


Hath all that ocean's varying art— 
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Aroused—the fearful storm will come, 





In calm—sweet music’s mildest home. 

















































Ah, love like this, the flower of youth, 
The manly faith, the maiden truth, 
Shall bloom through many a wintry day, 
To charm its blackest clouds away. 
Ha! sweet lady, rosy bright 
Blushes on thy cheek are burning! 
Truly the Zinganian, right, 
O’er thy book of life is turning ! 
Must I count these evil spots ? 
One and three and five and seven, 
Each a number add of dots, 
All united into even. 
To the queen’s left hand 
Do the dark cards stand. 
Thy star of Hope shall pale awhile 


The brighter soon to beam and smile. 


E-xultant down the spangled bay 

The life-like vessel springs her way, 

With flag and streamer freely tossing, 

The sun their glistering waves embossing— 
Meet emblems of the hearts they bear, ; 
Who golden-gloried visions wear. 

And Qne, the Lord of that brave deck, 
On some far lattice marks a speck, 

A lessening line, he wots full well, 

Is faintly wafting him farewell. 

Long shall that spirit’s lonely eye, 
Watch darkening changes of that sky, 
Which looks upon the salt-green wave 





She trusted with her loyal brave, 
With many a heaven-imploring prayer 3 
To Him who shields his wanderings there. 
That bark hath skimmed the sunny seas, : 
*Mid Zephyrs’ playing harmonies— 4 
Hath basked by ocean isles the greenest— { 
On silvery waves the smooth and sheenest— , 
And veering now her chieftain turns 

To where his star of worship burns— 

His bosom cynosure—but war 

Comes swelling onward from afar, 

To meet him on his watery track 

With the rough broadside’s shattering rack. 
His good ship reels amid the cloud, 

That darkling hides her guarded deck, 
Then bursts in death-fraught answer loud, a 
"Till to her victor-pennon bowed, . 

Her foemen yield the ensanguined wreck. 

And now once more she shoots to sight, 

Asin some falcon-winged flight, 

And favoring winds her sails expand, 

’Till glad hearts touch their home-voiced land. 


All thoughtful in that rapturous hour, 
The maiden sits within her bower : 
And stills her heart and strains her ear, 
A well-known music-step to hear. 

So long away that step hath ranged, 
Hath not its plighted fealty changed ? 







Her tears arise, are scarce represt, 
He comes—they gush upon his breast- 
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This love is not the transient kiss 
Of leaves the lightest breath may sever, 
’Tis mingled waves, once blent in bliss, 


’Neath cloud, neath shine, commingled ever. 


Now I run along the row— 
Thus far hath it proved propitious ; 
Richer cards are here to shew, 
Clothed in brighter lines auspicious: 
Every blessing’s long array 
Round thy path of life shall cluster, 
Love and Hope to light the way, 
With a clear and constant lustre. 
Pam leads the dance 
Where the gay cards glance. 
Diamonds, knave, and king and queen, 
With the Ace of Hearts are seen. 


Bravely shines the golden ray 

To grace the maiden’s bridal day— 
Lighting the solemn minster aisle 

With something of a cheering smile, 

As its old bells are taught to be 

A merry jangled minstrelsy ; 

While mutely grouped, the festive band 
Around the time-worn altar stand. 
Lovely is the young Bride kneeling, 
One tear adown her pale cheek stealing— 
Her lips just faintly falter now, 

And yet it breathes so deep a vow, 

So wrought of nature’s feelings best, 
Her highest and her holiest, 

So pure in self-forgetting part, 

It would become an angel's heart. 

Tis past !—The vision disappears : 

And now, mine eye, the stream of years 
Marks gliding on in bliss serene, 

Whilst glimpses of those forms are seen, 
With grateful hearts, to know and bless 
Their green sequestered happiness— 

A gentle, graceful mother bending 

O’er her blithe group, and mildly lending 
Her voice, to some sweet warbled hymn 
With her rose-lipped cherubim. 

And now again that fair scene fades, 
Lost in time’s encurtaining shades, 

Yet through its mist, that love of youth 
Shines clearest in unclouded truth : 
Beauty on each changed brow, the searest, 


Yet heart to heart still prized, ‘ most dearest,’ 


Virtue, love’s watchful guardian there ; 
*Tis past—the vision melts to air. 


Lady! thus the gipsy well 
Hath redeemed her promise given, 
Of the weal or woe to tell, 
Meted out for thee by heaven. 
Weird enchanters red and black ! 
The Zinganian’s only treasure— 
They who seek thy charmed pack, 
Shall of fortune find their measure ! 
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Sweet lady! farewell ! 
Once more to my spell— 
May all hearts of as gentle mould 
Have as gentle fortunes told. 
Elizabethtown. 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

Translated from the French of Augustin Thierry. 
| Tue sister of Edbald, King of Kent, named Ethelberga 
| was espoused to the pagan Chief or King of the country 
‘north of the Humber. The bride departed from the 
[country of Kent accompanied by a priest, a Roman by 
| birth, named Paulin, who in accordance with the policy 
of Pope Gregory, had been previously consecrated Arch- 
bishep of York. Great was the hope that the converted. 
| and believing wife weuld succeed in making a proselyte 
‘of the infidel husband. The King of Northumberland, 
however, would make no further concession than that of 
‘allowing his wife to profess the Christian religion under 
| the auspices of the priest she had brought with her, and 
_who with his black hair and meagre embrowned visage, 
| was an object of much curiosity to the fair haired natives 
of the country. When Ethelberga became a mother, 
Paulin gravely announced to Edwin, that he had by 
prayer obtained a mitigation of her sufferings, on the 
‘condition that the child should be baptised in the name 
‘of Christ. In the effusion of his paternal joy, Edwin 
| readily acquiesced in the wishes of Ethelberga, but, for 
himself, he would receive no proposition of baptism, 
though he listened patiently to the discourse of those 
_who labored to convert him. He reasoned dispassionate- 
| ly with them, and not unfrequently embarrassed them, 
by the strength and acuteness of his arguments. With 
a view of attracting him, if possible, to things celestial 
| by the allurement of things terrestial, there came a letter 
‘from Rome, addressed by Pope Boniface, “to the glori- 
| ous Edwin.” “T transmit to you,” writes the Pontiff, 
“the blessing of our protection, the blessed Peter, prince 
‘of Apostles, that is to say, a shirt of linen embroidered 
‘in gold, and a mantle of the fine wool of Anconia.” 
| Ethelberga received at the same time as a token of the 
| benediction of the apostle Peter, a comb of ivory richly 
| gilt, and a mirror of silver. These gifts were favorably 
| received, but they did not influence Edwin, whose power- 
\ful reflective mind, was not to be conquered but by n 
| strong moral impression. In the early life of the Anglo- 
'Saxon King, an extraordinary adventure had befallen 


| 


This secret, however, escaped him during the many 


him, which he kept a profound secret from all men, 


hours of mutual and domestic confidences. When ho 


| 
| 


placable enemies who ardently desired his death. In 


was quite a youth, he fell into the hands of some im- 


| the dungeon where he languished uncheered by a single 
ray of hope, his over-wrought imagination presented to 
|him during the hours of sleep, and in the wild vagaries 
of dreams, a person of stern demeanor, who approached 
with a slow measured step, and thus addressed him:— 

“ What wouldst thou promise to him who would and 
could save thee?” 


| “ Every thing that wil! ever be in my power,” replied 
the young Saxon. 


‘ 
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“ Well,” resumed the unknown, “ if he who can save |! 

thee should only exact of thee to live in accordance with | 

his counsels, wouldst thou follow them implicitly ?”’ 
Edwin swore so to do, and the apparition stretching 


“tia : 
forth a hand and placing it on his head, said— 
“ When a like sign presents itself to thee, remember | 


this moment, and this discourse ?”’ 


Edwin escaped from his perilous situation by a most | 
fortunate and unlooked for chance, and the remembrance | 
of his dream was ever after engraven on his thoughts. | 

One day, after the baptism of his son, when he was | 
alone in his apartment, the door suddenly opened and | 
he saw coming towards him a figure such as had pre- | 
sented itself in his dream; it advanced with the same | 
slow, measured step, and without pronouncing a word, | 


placed the right hand on his head. It was Paulin, to 


whom the holy spirit, according to ecclesiastical histo- 


rians, had revealed the infallible means of conquering 
his obstinacy, The victory was complete; the Saxon | 
struck with astonishment, fell with his face to the earth, | 


and the Roman, now his master, raised him with ex- 


pressions of kindness. Edwin promised to become a 
Christian, but his good sense was still unshaken: he 
promised but for himself alone, saying that his people | 
should see and judge for themselves what was best for 
them todo, Paulin requested that he would convoke 
the national Council, which was called in the Saxon 
tongue “ Wittena-Ghemote,” the assembly of sages, 


who congregated around the kings of Germany on all 


important occasions, and at which also assisted the 
magistrates, the rich landed proprietors, the warriors of 
distinction, and the pricsts of their gods. The King 
explained to this assembly the motives which had led to 

his change of faith, and addressing each member per- } 
sonally, one after another, asked what was their opinion 
and intention with regard to this new doctrine. The | 
chief Priest was the first to speak—* My opinion is,” 


he said, “ that our Gods have no power, and I ground 
my opinion simply on this—no man amongst this people || 
has served them with more zeal and fidelity than I have | 
done, yet am I far from being the most wealthy or the 
most honored amongst them; my opinion then is that 
our gods have no supremacy,” 

A chief amongst the men of war then rose, and spoke 
in these terms :— | 

“ Thou hast, O King, perhaps remarked a simple || 


incident which sometimes occurs in the dark days of 


winter, when thou art seated at thy board, with thy cap- 
tains and thy men at arms around thee, when a bright | 
fire is blazing on thy hearth and thy hall is well heated— 

whilst without it rains and snows, and the bleak winds |! 


how!l—there comes a little bird, who traverses the hall 


upon outstretched wing, entering at one door and esca- 
ping through another: the instant of his passage is for || 


him full of sweetness—he no longer feels the rain nor | 


storm. But, alas! the interval is so brief, the bird has 
fled in the twinkling of an eye, and from winter he doth | 
but repass to winter. Such seems to me to be the life of 

man upon this earth, such his course of a moment, com- 
pared to the lapse of time which precedes and which || 


follows it. This interval of time is for us dark and un- | 


| ties, no one amongst the number of newly converted 
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welcome—it torments us, from the impossibility of pene- 
trating it. If, then, this new doctrine can teach us any 
thing concerning it at all certain, it well deserves that 
we should follow it.” 

After the other chiefs had spoken, and the Roman had 
expounded his dogmas, the assembly voting, as if for the 
sanction of the national laws, solemnly renounced the 
worship of their ancient gods ; but when the missionary 


proposed the destruction of the images of these divini- 


Christians felt so strongly confirmed in their new belief 
as to brave the dangers of this profanation, till a cham- 
pion arose in the person of the high priest; he reques- 
ted that the king would furnish him with arms and a 
war steed—in open defiance to the law of his order, to 
whom the use of both one and the other was forbidden. 
Girt with a sword, and brandishing a pike, he gallopped 
towards the temple, and in sight of all the people, who 
thought him out of his senses, he struck his lance against 
the walls and the images. A temple of wood was then ; 
constructed, in which the king and a great number be- 

sides were baptized, Paulin having thus in reality 

gained the episcopacy of which he bore the title, tra- 

versed the countries of Veire and of Bernciie, and 
baptised in the waters of the Swale and the Glen those 

who manifested a readiness to obey the decree of the 
assembly of sages. 


Original. 
ZENOBIA. 
Loup burst the music in its wildness ’round 
And Rome re-echoed with the startling sound. 
Aurchan’s triumph graced that glorious day, 
And Asia’s spoils adorned the conqueror’s way. 


Soe ae cleat. “ 


Oh, proudly wound the gay procession on— 

The Emperor in his jewelled chariot borne 

By four young stags in all their gracefulness, 

The beauteous pride of Lybia’s wilderness, 

Next with their conqueror wound the saddened train ; 
Of captive Syrians, Goths—who breathed in vain 4 
Incessant curses on the victor’s head, 

And loathe each hated step they're forced to tread. 
But there is yet a train that proudly moves, 


ring 


No head is bent—no eye but firmly roves 
Undaunted o’er the throng, in fearlessness, 
That little speaks of maiden bashfulness. 
Ten martial heroines approach, who braved a” 
The foremost foe where Roman banners waved ! 
But what is she who rivets ev’ry eye 

In ecstasy, as slowly she moves by ? 

’Tis great Zenobia, lost Palmyra’s queen! 

Oh! ne’er till she appeared was beauty seen— 
Those eyes so sweetly brilliant—they did seem 
More like the vision of a midnight dream, 

Than aught of life—too delicately pure 

For man in all his earthliness t’ indure ! 


A slave her trembling, fainting limbs sustains— 
Fainting beneath her gems and golden chains— 
Her burning feet the sparkling car precede, 
In which she hoped all captured Rome to lead. 
Deluded queen! but thus it is that all 
Our too presumptuous hopes do sadly fall! 
Ah, could the proud Zenobia firmly bear 
To enter Rome a fettered captive there? 
Oh, no! “ The spirit breaks that never bends,” 
Palmyra’s sov'reign wept !—Thus grandeur ends. s. 
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THE SUICIDE. 

Ir was in the Spring of ’30 that I first became ac- 
quainted with Mary 
of youth, and the occasion on which I met her, was one 
that proudly set forth all the attractiveness of her 
beauty. 
admired Madame G 
faultless forms, winning graces, and luxuriant charms, 
But Mary stood pre- 


She was then in the hey-day 








’s. Many were there, whose 


drew admiration around them. 
eminent among all of them, for that rich and dignified 
beauty, which claims the homage of intelligence, and 
which inherent grandeur alone can bestow; she mingled 
amongst the gay throng of beauty and fashion, as an 
gle among the Naides, apparently plucking from each 
some charm wherewith to deck herself. At her side 
stood the talented and, alas! too popular Henry Flem- 
ing. She was indeed happy, he for whom her fondest 
affection beat and thrilled, at whose touch Love’s light- 


SUICIDE. 


| business, or indisposition prevented his attendance they 


| went off with a tiresome monotony, the bon vivante of 


It was at an evening party of the then much | 


' . 
the revolution. 


their circle, his absence was felt by all. No song could 
be sung as he sang it, their bon mots were vapid com- 
pared with his, the cheerfulness of others lagged—his 
was so engaging, so versatile that it always enlivened. 
In his profession, he was a lawyer, he was equally popu- 
lar. If he was not profound, he was brilliantly logical 
It was on a criminal case 


His client 


and irresistibly eloquent. 
I heard him for the first and only time plead. 
who had committed the heaviest of crimes—murder, 
was a man far advanced in life’s vale, one whose arm 
more holier and proudly had pushed the strong steel of 


During the examination of the witnesses 


he sat apparently in sullen and listless composure, his 


ning-flash responsive played in her unclouded face, was | 


there in the person of Henry Fleming. Nor was he un- 


affected with the obvious ecstasy of her feelings; his 


intelligent and bland face glowed with more than its | 


wonted radiance and gentleness of expression. Oh, 


how I envied him the bliss, that then mantled around | 


his heart. 
attention, abstracted from the rest, was riveted to her’s: 
pride, fortune—aye, life, would I have given for one 
caress. How beautiful and happy she appeared, all was 
yet sunny and bright before her; no chill retarded the 
delightful soarings of her buoyant spirit. 

She was richly clad in the fashionable habiliments of 
the season; one solitary flower bright in its hues adorned 
her head, but how prophetic ! 
it ne’er had decked the garden bower, or in the wild 
Like that too 


it was not what it seemed ; 


mead grown—it was fashioned by art. 


I gazed upon her with admiration till my | 


sand deepening throughout the court. 


countenance was free and unburthened as it could ever 
have been. There was no droop of remorse: no fixed- 
ness of dispair; not an emotion heaved within him, he 
appeared like a cold and unfeeling old sinner whose 
pulse of humanity had ceased to throb, and whose 
kindlier veins had been congealed by frosts as blasting as 
those that had silvered o’er his temples. Impression was 
strong against him. The prosecuting attorney urged 
law and facts, and eloquence which were irresistible, 
against him, and when he sat down even Mercy’s self in 
that court could scarce have had the power to save 
him. 

Henry as he arose glanced at the audience with a look 
that chided the low mutterings which were thickening, 


Unfavorable as 


|, opinion was against the prisoner, the rebuke was not 


lost, in a moment all were silent. The first sound of 


| his voice seemed, as the muttered complaint was sup- 


} 


many wear within their unsuspecting breasts, until the | 


heart that bathes it with the moisture of its affection, is 
stained with its dies, and its very core is blighted with 
the mildew of its false leaves. 

Her person was of that graceful mould which defies 
the stoic heart to gaze on without feeling something 


warmer than admiration; it was such a form as we meet 


with in the dreaming and fanciful haunts of romance. | 


In her look there was an unaffected willingness to please, 
her smile was radiant as the light of heaven. 


pressed, to silence, and it was not long before their 


indignation was also hushed and still. The attention of 


the jury was at each sentence losing its indifference, 


and yielding more and more to the blandishment of his 


fascinating exordium. By-and-bye, it was unconsciously 


jchanged to admiring and absorbed interest; all were 


|| touched. 


The | 


straggling tresses of her dark hair played in graceful | 


negligence, half concealing and anon revealing the soft 
whiteness of her neck; it was the snowy and chaste 


beauty of Phoebus bursting the dark mantle of the | 


Her dark liquid eyes in language more potent | 


dawn. 


than the tongue’s, spoke the devoted and happy feelings | 


of her soul. 


what she uttered hung half hesitating on her lips till | 


started by a sigh from the heart. Oh! she was one 
whom to behold was to love, and to love was to adore. 


Henry Fleming was alike the esteemed and favorite of 


° . | 
They alone were in converse with Henry, | 


. . . . * ? 
both sexes, his pleasing manners, mellow disposition, | 


suavity of conversation and brilliant talents made him 


i| 


the features of Henry. 


alike captivated, their several expressions of interest 
might have been seen like a concentrated ray lighting up 
The deep interchange of feel- 
His 


appeals like the rod of Moses drew water where’er they 


ing mutually played between advocate and jury. 


Most vividly did he picture forth the dark 
forms of passion, and most deeply did he impress upon 
them their fearful strength and wild impetuosity—their 
writhing under the spurning contumely—their burning 
beneath the scathing scowl of arrogant authority—their 
foul, insidious resolves when jealousy goads them—their 
swelled, braced and strained attitude when in the hand 
of oppression. And the Laocoon-like vengeance, the 
intense, nerved and concentrated blow that resents the 


crushing assault. He then argued man’s inculpability 


when they were dominant over reason and the benevo- 


lent attributes—that they were implanted in him by 


nature—by the Divinity himself, and that, consequently, 


And he 


pictured to their shuddering gaze the dark immensity of 


man must be guiltless for their possession. 


an admired and courted companion, and a guest of all their power—their tyrannical mastery in the human 


their social partics and convivial meetings. 


When || breast, when once they have empire—until cach breast 
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seemed to mirror forth a hell of fiends. He then took 
up the weapons of logic and reason, and ingeniously 
fashioned them to his purpose. Nature and nature’s 
With a 


master-hand he broke open the floodgate of sympathy, 


laws were summoned in behalf of his client. 


and to its convulsive tide consigned his object—a sup- 
pliant, pleading to his kindred element. Such was the 
effect—the magic-power of his eloquence that every 
breast seemed to heave with a bursting emotion—verily, 
the God himself seemed to mix in the strife, and battle 
in his cause. Long and ably he dwelt on the old man’s 
services , his struggles and toilsome marches in summer’s 
heat and winter’s cold, in defence of our then bleeding 
country. 

** And shall he,” he exclaimed, “who had knelt at 
the altar of ’76 when the torch of our liberty was first 
lighted,—shall he who defended it amidst storm and 
darkness, on the march and in the field where his com- 
rades lay buried in the trench where they had fallen— 
and whose head is now silvered o’er by the frosts of 
four score winters—shall he be doomed to blacken on 
the scaffold, or sigh and weep his last few days away 
in the gloomy and chilling shades of the dungeon. No— 


Gratitude forbid! Spirits of the patriots who have gone | 


before him interpose your aid against it.”’ 

But feeble is my pourtrayment of his high wrought elo- 
quence, nor would I be more happy in a description of his 
suasive manner, impressive delivery, and graceful and 
emphatic action—suffice it to say, it was sucha display of 
oratory as I never before, or since have heard. The jury 
were melted into compassion for the old veteran, and the 


judge was evidently much affected; but his was a mind 


too strongly fortified to be charmed into forgetfulness of || 


his office; his warning to the jury as they were leaving 
the room, “not to forget, or lose sight of the plain 
evidence and facts in the case,’”’ showed that, however | 
much he might yield to the Siren allurement of elo- 
quence, he was more influenced by the Rhadamanthus 
pride of justice and impartiality. The jury gave a 
momentary look of surprise at the judge’s hint, which, 
as it fell on the prisoner settled into a calm and stern 
expression that nugured ill for his acquittal. In less 
than half-an-hour,a verdict of manslaughter was re- | 
turned, but before the court could move, a petition for 
the prisoner’s pardon was presented, and in a moment 
there was a simultaneous rush towards it,—all signed it. 
The pardon was granted. I have dwelt on this subject 
longer than I purposed, and perhaps more so than 


faithfulness to my story will sanction. 


As my acquaintance with Henry threw off its reserve 


and warmed into friendship, I became a more frequent 
visitor of Mary’s ; and when I left them on a distant 
and hazardous tour, eternal friendship was feelingly 


pledged between us. 


Eighteen months had elapsed since my departure, 
and during that period I had not received any intelli- | 
gence of Henry’s success. Successful I doubted not 
he would be; his, appeared to be no meteor blaze that 
would illume for a moment and then vanish. 


* * * * » _ * * 
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arrived in the city of P , where Henry Fleming 
resided. My feelings partook of the melancholy that 
appeared to reign in the country, as I approached the 
city. The chilly breath of autumn had swept o’er its 
fair face, turning the green woods red, and withering 
its rich verdure—yet it was interesting. But its appear- 
ance contrasted mournfully with the modest glow 


The balmy 


dews of summer no longer freshened them into smiling 


of its budding tinge when I left it. 


serenity. 

In a few hours after my arrival I was at the residence 
of Henry. I inquired for him, and was startled at the 
answer, “ My master’s dying.” ‘‘ Good Heaven’s,” I ex- 
claimed, “ conduct me to his room.”’ There the scene I 
witnessed, Belshazzar’s could not have surpassed in 
horror. Stretched on the bed lay the now bloated, hag- 
gard, and bloody form of Henry Fleming—his features 
had settled into a stupid unconscious-like fixedness, and 
were momentarily sinking into a cold stiffness. I gazed 
upon him in speechless horror. A female form emacia- 
ted and wan was anxiously bending over him; there 
was an intense and almost divine melancholy agony 
blended with the sweet serenity of her hectic face. 
With a struggling and convulsed effort he threw himself 
almost out of the bed, at the same time discharging from 
his mouth a large quantity of’ blood—Oh! sickening 
sight, my paralyzed tongue did not for some minutes 
recover its speech. ‘ Oh, my friend, Henry Fleming, 
speak to me,”’ I exclaimed as I rushed to his bed. 

The female that was bending over him started at my 
voice, and after a look of inquiring interest, cried— 
‘* Sisperne—Henry, it is Sisperne.” 

He started at the mention of my name, and attempt- 
ing to rise, gasped “ Sisperne.”” He fixed on me a look 
of wild scrutiny, and then pressed his forehead with his 
hand as if to arrest remembrance—his gaze rested upon 
me again— Ah, it is my friend Sisperne—God bless 
you,” he continued, “this is a mournful meeting. Ah, 
how changed since you saw me last !—then I was ca- 
ressed, and blessed with the love of my friends—now 
what am I—a suicide, who has courted death—aye, 
worse than suicide; Iam a false, cruel, and obdurate 
wretch—behold my Mary, her life blood poisoned and 
saped by me, as by a vampire. Sisperne, I am a mur- 
derer, yes! I have stabbed my constant and confiding 
Mary with ingratitude and base neglect.” Then turning 
to the wan and spectre-like Mary he resumed, “ forgive, 
forgive me, Mary.” 

“Gracious Heaven! can this be Mary?” I asked. 

“ Yes !—it is my work—no, bless me not—curses fall 
upon me, I merit them. Oh, Hell—your punishment 


cann xt equal my guilt—rack, torture, I am prepared to 


| abide Ay 


I here interrupted him, saying he was torturing him- 
self with a frenzied anticipation of the future. 
“ No—no,” he replied, “‘ the hot burnings of guilt can 


never cease to flame around me, and the stinging worm 


| of remorse will never cease its gnawing—you see this 
] 


frame is now almost insensible, its organs are stupid 


It was on u gloomy and cold day in December that I 


and palsied in their offices. These pangs are not cor- 
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poreal, nor will they cease when all these limbs have 


become torpid in their sockets, and when they will no 
longer obey the wil/—or, why is it they grow more 
intense as the flesh loses its sensitiveness and can no 
Here 


longer feel. "Tis the spirit’s pang—hell—hell.” 


he gave a maddened start and sank lifeless on his 


pillow. 

Such was the lamentable fate of Henry Fleming, one 
who in the early part of his career, promised future 
greatness. Few regarded him but as one of fame’s 
favorites—one who was destined to rise to proud dis- 
tinction in his profession, and shine a bright constellation 
in the world’s broad expanse. But how disappointed 


were their expectations—how blasted their hopes— 


and how affecting the change that wrought it. Envy, 
that accursed distorter of the human breast, the 


stinging spur that pricks the side of conscious inferi- 
ority, alone could have contemplated the wreck unmov- 
ed. We all know its insidious spirit, far more dangerous 
and foul than the folded snake that hisses in spiteful 
malice in our path. Two years had not passed since I 
left him a proud, happy and conscientious man—esteem- 
ed, admired, aye, beloved. But this admiration and 

Envy beheld him on a 


Like the 


popular favor were his ruin. 
summit, it panted for, but ne’er could reach. 


strify elements, when conscious of the impossibility of 


its reaching the proud eminence on which distinction 
rests, it endeavors to effect an equilibrium. His talents 
and fascinations won him friends, which the warm kind- 
ness and adhesiveness of his nature followed and clung 


to, from the harmless and social party, to the convivial 
until the frolicsome circle, and inebriating 


Envy smiled approbation, 


carouse, 
bowl were alone enjoyed. 
and hurried him on in his downward course. 


bling-table, where guilt and degradation consumate, 


The gfam- 


their degrees found him a reckless and frequent guest at 
its hell-alluring sides. 
And the fond, beautiful, and high expectant Mary, 


how prostrated in her hopes, and how withered and 


faded was her beauty. 


at how 


was wont to thrill the mutual throb, now 


cheerless and distressed did its emotions sink beneath 


the stupid glance of her husband. Her sweet lips 


IN MILAN. 


lof two roads to take. 
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1630. 


A SCENE DURING THE 
IN MILAN, 

Translated from “I Promessi Sposi” of Manzoni. 
TurovuGu the very heart of this frightful desolation, 
Renzo made his way; nor paused, till uncertain which 


He was about to turn down the 


' one indicated to him, when there issued from it a horrible 


confusion of sounds, above which was clearly distin- 
quishable the sharp, appalling tinkle which proceeded 
the pest carts; he shuddered, yet went on, with difficul- 
ty threading his way through the street broad as it was. 
Three of these horrible vehicles followed one upon ano- 
ther, and now stopped. The scene which followed 
might not inaptly be compared to a corn market; there 
was a hurrying to and fro of persons and burdens, sacks 
filled and emptied of their contents. *Monatti hurry- 
ing into the houses, others coming out, tottering beneath 
the burthens they carried on their shoulders, which they 


deposited with little precaution on one or the other of 


the carts ; some in their red liveries, others without this 


insignia, and a still greater number distinguished by 
one more revolting, with jerkins and plumes of various 
colors, as if to denote that this fearful public calamity 
were to them a festival. From window to window there 
issued at each moment a sepulchral sound, which scarce 
resembled the human voice, though it articulated “Jna 
Monatti!” then with a sound yet more sinister there 
arose above the sad wailing, a sharp voice in reply 
“adess’ adesso!”’ With these there mingled heart-ren- 
ding lamentations, and entreaties to make speed, to 


Ren- 


which the Monatti replied with impatient oaths. 


_zo pursued his way endeavoring to bestow no more at- 


tention on the obstacles in his path, than was necessary 


to avoid stumbling over them ; till, at length, his shrink 


ing gaze fixed on a sight of peculiar and touching mise- 


|| ty—a sight which, whilst it prompted, rived, the soul to 


And her constant love that. 


that were once rich as the Pomegranite’s hue, and | 


seemed a paradise as “the smile took its rosy rise,” 
now were in sad melancholy. And her eyes, in 
which were united sense and sweetness, and beamed 
forth naught but happiness—now were lustreless, and 
parched to deformity by the hot burnings of her 
misery. 

The raving of Henry had affected her feelings to the 


worked into contortions. So intense was her distress, 


that her heaving breast seemed almost rent with burst- | 


ing convulsion. 
muttered breath, foll upon her senses the pent-up misery 
of her breast discharged like a voleano, in a terrific 
burst, then all was still. I raised her head—all was 
fled, breath, consciousness—and that angelic spirit—it 
too was gone—gone to Heaven, it cannot be otherwise. 


Niles, Michigan. 


As Henry’s last pang, half gasped in | 


, scion . ai sensible to, yet fully competent to struggle with j 
highest excitability of agony; her frame was fairly || . . ggle with it. 


contemplate. He stood transfixed to the spot as it were 


spell bound. Down the steps of one of the largest 
houses, there descended a graceful female form, her ap- 
pearance denoted that if the first bloom of youth had 
passed, its prime had not. On her sweet countenance 
were traces of loveliness faded and obscured, but not 
destroyed—of cruel suffering and mortal languor; yet, 
withal, there shone pre-eminent that beauty, at once 
She 


moved towards the convoy, her step was slow and pain- 


soft and majestic, so peculiar to Lombardy. 


ful, but not unsteady—her eyes were free from tears, 
but bore evidence of having shed so many that their 
source was dried up; there was in her grief a something 
tranquil and profound which indicated a soul keenly 
Yet 
was it not her appearance only which in the midst of so 
much misery pointed her out as an object of peculiar 
commiseration and awakened on her behalf the feeling 
which had been weakened or extinguished in almost 


every heart. She held in her arms a little girl about the 


* Thus were denominated the men to whom was assigned the 
laborious and perilous task of removing dead bodies from the 
houses, the roads, and the Lazaretto to the p't which formed 


one vast tomb for rich and poor; as well as to conduct those 
suffering under the disease to the Lazaretto, and superintend 


the burning of infected apparel. 
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attuned to the same harmony, sing the same song of}! the same earthly pillow. Are not their loves perpetua- 
praise for ever. ted in another world? Can we think that attachments 

Refreshed by communion with God, she rose and pro-| so hallowed—so pure—so unearthly, are made to last 
ceeded towards the tented field. No enmity to her for a time, and then be destroyed? If the soul retain 
husband’s captor—no feeling of revenge pervaded her her consciousness in the other world if her feelings 
breast; but with calm and subdued emotions, she drew || and desires remain, then we cannot doubt that those who 
near to the outskirts of the camp. She delivered her- | are friends here will be friends there—that the chain of 
self into th: hands of the sentinels, and not long after, |, affection, broken by death, will there be re-united, no 


stood before the commander of the forces—Lord Corn- 
| 


wallis. | 
“Js there an officer by the name of Maybrook in your 
possession, noble Lord?” 
As she uttered this expression she knelt at the feet of 


the commander, and raising her distressed countenance, 


. . . . } 
looked directly at him. Recovering from the surprise 


which so unusual a visitant had produced, he replied to 


her question in the affirmative. i] 


Her eye brightened for amoment. A gleam of satis- 


with him. Bondage will be pleasant, if it be passed | 


with him.” 

The consent was granted—and with a lighter step, | 
and a more buoyant heart, she walked away with the | 
guard towards the place of confinement. A moment) 
more and the severed pair, whom “God had joined to-| 
gether,” were in each other’s arms. That embrace—|| 
that sight—Oh, how dear it was! Past adversities— 
past troubles were forgotten in the bliss of that meeting. 
They had often met before, but never had they so affec-| 


ting an interyiew since their acquaintance. 


| 
| 
| 


The succeeding year terminated the protracted strug: | 
gle. Conceived in the profoundest wisdom, the war was | 
carried on with nobleness of spirit, and closed in triumph | 
and joy. Harmony was restored, and the long and loud | 
rejoicings of the American people, told to the world | 
that the Colonies were, as God designed they should be, 
free as the chainless air. 

Upon the restoration of peace after the battle of York- 
town, the worthy Maybrook and his devoted lady were 
permitted to return to their homes. Amid the vicissi- 
tudes of the campaign, they had ever exhibited the 
warmest affection for each other. Their love had been 
tried, and it came forth from its ordeal, like refined 


gold. 

The evening of their days was unclouded, for they | 
spent it incommunion with God. What was the world| 
tothem? Loved they its amusements? Pursued they 
its vanities? Worshiipped they at its shrine? No, no. 
For glory they were living—for Heaven they were look- 
ing. Their only business was preparation for Eternity— 
their only trust, the merits of Jesus—their only reward, 
a garland of unfading honor. 

As the stream flows with more smoothness as it draws 
near to the ocean, so did their lives run more pleasantly 
as their end approached. Their career concluded at 
the same time. “ Lovely and pleasant in their lives, in 
death they were not divided.” They were interred in 
the same grave. After sharing the same anxieties, and 











faction overspread her beautiful features as she continu- | 


ed—*“‘Sir—he is my husband, and through dangers and | 


| 


trials, I have come hither to entreat you to let me be | 


| more to be rent asunder. 
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Waves of the mighty sea! whose sparkling foam 
Crests the broad bosom of the Seaman’s home ; 
Fearful, yet grand, when angrily ye rise, 

And seem to whisper with the storm-rob’d skies! 
Say, are ye conscious when some gallant barque, 
Braving thy dangers, on the ocean dark, 

Is madly toss’d, filled with a hardy band, 

Whose home is on the sea, whose hearts are on the land 7 
I have beheld ye too, in calmness rest, 

When, proudly dancing o’er thy glassy breast, 

Light as a bird, a gallant ship did fly, 

And cheerly on the breeze, up-rose the seaman’s cry. 


Then have I seen ye with the winds contend, 
The spars to shiver, and the sails to rend— 
Filling the crew with terror and dismay, 

As o’er the deep she made her trackless way. 


Now, the tall masts are mingling with the clouds, 
That seem to rest upon the topmost shrouds ; 
And now, she plunges fearfully and deep, 

Down to the caverns where the mermaid’s sleep. 
Onward she dashes, like the desert steed, 

Wild in her course—and fearful in her speed ; 
And now, the lightning dances ’mong her shrouds, 
Kindling with livid glare, the stormy clouds. 
Like demon spirits, fearfully it plays, 

And, oh! behold! her tattered canvass blaze! 
The foaming deep, reflecting back the light, 
God! help the seamen, in their dreadful plight! 


Onward, yet onward glides the fated barque, 
Over the waters turbulent and dark ; 

Some madly plunge into the boiling wave, 
And seek a refuge in an ocean grave. 


Cheerly, poor hearts! whose thoughts speed o’er the 
main 

To wives and friends, ye ne’er may meet again; 

Calm be your fears—and still your bosom’s grief, 

Hark!—’twas a gun—a signal of relief ! 


The storm-clouds fly—a gleam of hope appears— 
A welcome sail—each drooping spirit cheers ! 

A life-boat dances lightly o’er the wave— 
Huzza! huzza !—they come, they come to save! 


It gains the ship—the peril now is o’er, 
Again they’ll clasp the lov’d ones on the shore. 
The storm is hush’d—and sparkling is the foam, 








participating in the same enjoyments, they reposed on 





Which plays around the prow that points—to home ! 
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WOMAN'S LIFE. 


“*SpgatuH, Madam! do you mean to ruin me by your 


extravagance ?”’ | 

“ My extravagance, indeed !” 

“ Yes, Madam, I say by your extravagance ; here, day 
by day, do I find myself becoming a poorer man, with | 
my broad acres dwindling away to gratify a thousand | 
unmeaning fancies ; are you not always ordering dresses 
and jewellery, whilst even those you already have are 
unworn ?”” 

** T cannot help the fashions changing; you would not 
have me, Walter, the resemblance of one of those 
figures we see in ancient tapestries, nor wearing dresses 


such as my good mother wore when first she became 


a wife.” 

“No, Kate, no! there is reason in all things. I would 
that you should have all that befits a lady’s wear, even 
mexe if you wished it; but still there might be reason. | 
Kate, you know my estate in the Shire of Worcester is| 
not over large, albeit it is ample for our wants in, mode- 
ration; aud if I think thee, as I have ever done, the | 
fairest and most beautiful of your sex, why seek to en-| 
hance those charms by a thousand adventitious aids that 
are not wanted ?” 

“But, Walter, answer me one question. We have 
now been in London twelve months, and during all that 
time have you ever before accused me of extravagance ? 
or, I will ask you more, have you ever thought me so ?” 

“T may not have expressed my thoughts ; what I have 
felt, I need not say.” 

‘“« Walter, there is something more in your anger than 
a trifling expenditure that might be easily checked.” 

“ Kate, you are right, I confess there is; and let me, 
therefore, remind you of a few circumstances. You 
know that my family has always been one of the first in 





our native Shire, and there was a time it was one of the 
richest; those times are past, owing to their exertions 
in favor of our King, the Second Charles, who, now that | 
he is safely on his throne, forgets those who spent their 
fortune and risked their lives in placing him there ; but | 
that is scarcely worth a passing thought, ingratitude 
from a monarch is nothing wonderful. Kate, when first 
I saw you, you were an orphan, dependent on your 
uncle’s bounty, and you know that with a man of his 
austere disposition, you led but an unhappy life ; need I) 
say how I have loved you—have I not, as a husband, | 
been all that woman could desire—have I not sought to 
know your every wish, that it might be gratified if my | 
poor means could compass it! Have I not done all 
this 7” 

“Yes, Walter, in truth, you have; but to what does | 
all this tend?” 

“ Kate, I like not the connections you have formed 


since our arrival in London, as you will force me to| 
speak out.” 

“ This, then, is the burthen of your story; so you are 
angry after all with my poor friend, Lady Derwent.” 

“Ts Lady Derwent a fit companion for a woman whose 
reputation is dear to her—”’ 

“ You are like the rest; raise up some dread creature | 
in your imagination, and then inyest it with something | 





|| you scarce know what, in order to make it the object of 


your hatred. What has Lady Derwent done to offend 


you ?” 


| ‘Report speaks unfavorably of her.” 


“Is she not a woman of rank and family, and is she 
| not well received at Court ?” 
| “She may be so, and yet be all the world gives her 
credit for. Kate, I say again she is no fit companion for 


you, and let me beseech you to discentinue the connec- 


tion, it will never be the source of happiness to you, 


||} and, would I dared say it, will never be the cause of 


|| misery: the future looks dark before us.” 


“Oh, these gloomy thoughts !”’ said the young wife, 
rising, ‘‘ In heaven’s name, do think of something cheer- 
ful ; and look,” she said, “here are the Royal carriages 


passing; are not the equipages superb, Walter, look at 


| the horses, how proudly they carry themselves, as if 


conscious of their burthen: but, Walter, you do not look 


at them 
“‘ They have no charms for mé, Kate, I hate all pomp 


and pageantry; I look back to the time when we were 


| in Worcestershire happy and contented, when I thought 


of nought but thee, and cared not for all the splendor of 
a Court! Let them pass, Kate; or, if you will, gaze on 
| them; but, as for myself, I am not pleased to do so.” 





“‘ Ah, you would be at your books and studies, poring 
|over some old manuscripts, or finding out some dull 
dubious thing that none but bookworms care to know ;” 
and she looked from the window, still watching the 
cavalcade as it passed. It was perhaps well that Walter 
did not look, for as the Royal carriage passed, it was 
plain the glances of some one within were directed 
towards the window, and Kate’s eyes and those of the 
person met; a blush quickly suffused her cheeks, and a 
quick catching of the breath betokened that something 
was passing within her breast not to be told. It might 
be a wild thought of the moment, or, perhaps, it bore 
reference to something that had passed, but Walter saw 
it not; and though his wife continued to watch the train 
as it swept away, he had perhaps forgotten it altogether. 

Walter Trevor was the last of a family who boasted 
of the purest descent in the county of Worcester. The 
attachment to the Stuart cause had much curtailed the 
fair proportions of his estate, and the accession of 
Charles the Second to the Throne had not even seen 
him restored to that of which he had been so unjustly 
dispossessed. It was not, therefore, surprising he bore 
little gratitude towards one in whose cause he had lost 
so much, and who had repaid him but with ingratitude. 
His neighbor, Sir Edward Derrick, with whom the 
greatest intimacy subsisted, had living with him an 
orphan niece, the daughter of a younger brother, and 
report called her the fairest maiden in the county ; she 
was inclined to be rather above the common height, a 
form of the most perfect symmetry, with a complexion 
somewhat fair, and her hair, which was dark, hung in 
rich clusters down her neck. Walter Trevor, who was 
constantly at Sir Edward Derricks, soon learned to look 
upon Katherine Derrick with feelings of affection, nor 
was it lung ere he found that those feelings were reci- 





procal; such being the case, there was nothing to pre- 
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vent Walter’s proposals from being accepted, and the||and determined to follow up the pursuit; but it was 
marriage was solemnized with the festivities common | necessary to accomplish his plans that Walter Trevor 
to the period. Open house was kept for all comers, all should by some means be got out of the way: this was 
were welcome to joi in the sports, and the Puritans of easily done without its appearing to emanate from him. 
the preceding Commonwealth forgot for the moment || The Minister of the profligate Monarch sent one morn- 


their hostilities, and joined in a more moderate degree in || ing for Trevor, and telling him that the services of his 


the general rejoicings. Every thing seemed to promise | 
well for the newly married pair, and for some months 
their happiness was unchecked. Walter, however, | 
listened to the wishes of his wife, that they should spend || 
some time in London, and although against his own | 
inclinations, yet anxious to gratify her in every thing, | 
he consented. 

The dissipations of the gay Court of Charles proved too 
much for Katherine. A woman of her surpassing beauty | 


could not remain long unnoticed; sonnets were written 
| 


| 


to her charms, and praises of her beauty resounded on | 
every side, until she became the theme of admiration to! 
all the libertine courtiers ; and finding herself thus cour- | 
ted and idolized, she wanted strength of mind to treat it || 
with the contempt it deserved; and yet, true it was, | 
she was fondly attached to her husband, and regretted | 
that he disliked accompanying her to the brilliant assem- | 





blies to which she was invited. He had hoped to pass 


his time quietly in his native county, and he sickened at | 
the profligacy of a Court life; it was not to be wonder- i 





family had not been overlooked, although for the moment 
they had passed unnoticed, that his Majesty was unable 
as speedily as he could wish to recompense all those 
who had assisted him; but as an earnest of his future 
intentions, Trevor was to be entrusted with a delicate 
commission to the Court of Rome, which if he succeed- 
ed in bringing to a successful termination would lead to 
future employments and honors. The offer was too 
tempting to be refused by Trevor, and judging that it 
would be but for a brief period, gladly accepted. As he 
was obliged to depart instantly, he found it impossible 
to take his wife with him, more especially as his stay 
was likely to be very short. We need scarcely say his 
stay at Rome was not so short as he had imagined, that 
unforseen difficulties kept presenting themselves, vex- 
atious and annoying from their trivial importance, yet 
requiripg frequent cemmunications with the Court of 
London before the affair could be finally adjusted. Just 
as matters were arranged, and he was on the point of 
starting for England, he received intelligence that his 


ed at, therefore, that some disagreement should ensue || wife had left the protection of the person in whose 


where tastes were 30 much opposed to each other; nor 
were matters likely to be much improved by frequent 
cautions being given to Walter to counsel his wife to 
avoid Lady Derwent, who had now become her most 
intimate friend; but it would seem that Katherine was 
not inclined to give up her friend simply because it was 
her husband’s wish. 
not listen to the reports that circulated so generally 


She believed not, or perhaps did 
against Lady Derwent’s character. She found her in 
good society, well received by those whose reputations 
were beyond suspicion; but she did not draw the dis- 


! charge he had placed her, and it was in vain to conceal 
| the truth, for sooner or later he must be informed—that 

she had become the mistress of Charles! The news 

was more than the unhappy man could bear; all his 
| hopes of happiness were wrecked ; the being he had so 
fondly loved was torn from him for ever, not by the rude 
| hand of death, but by the libertine destroyer whose foul 
| polluted touch, was worse than death. It was many 
| months after Walter received this intelligence ere he 
quitted the Papal Court; sickness and sorrow had so 
| worn him down that he seemed scarce the same being ; 


tinction, that by them she was only received in public, || years might have passed and not have left him the wreck 


whilst in private she was studiously avoided. 


that care and illness had done. He had entered the 


Lady Derwent in her youth had been a handsome } Holy City in all the full vigor of hope and enterprize, 


. e | 
woman, the traces of which she still bore, though she | 
was beyond the time when she might look for admiration ; 


she had resided abroad at the Court of Charles during , 


his exile, lier husband being attached to his person, but | 
report spoke not favorably of either. At the Restora-| 
tion she returned with the King, still remaining about | 
the Court, and it was understood by those best informed 
that she was the principal, person employed by Charles 
in furthering his licentious pursuits in all cases where | 
a decoy was necessary. | 

The King had heard much of the beauty of Katherine | 


looking forward to the future as upon some bright and 
sunny prospect, never, alas! to be realized; he turned 
from it and, left a sad heart-broken man, with the world 
before him—a drear and melancholy blank. 

* *” * * ” * * * 

A few years passed away and Walter had returned to 
England; his mansion in Worcestershire was untenanted 
and seemed gloomy and miserable ; the weeds, like evil 
things, had grown quickly over the gardens in which he 
| had so much delighted, and gave them the air of some 


wild and desolate place ; the interior of the house was 





Trevor, and became anxious to see her, a matter easily | much as in former times, but the fair sylph-like creature 


arranged ; he was not disappointed in the praises that 
had been so freely lavished upon her, and Lady Der- 
went was instructed to bring about a meeting betwixt 
them ; this was not very difficult, they met at Lady Der- 
went’s; Katherine was flattered by the attentions bestow- 


ed upon her by a Monarch, and listened with patience 
to what she would have considered an insult from any 


| who had thrown so powerful a charm around all, was 
alone wanting. Walter could ill bear the recollection of 
other days, for sore and chafened in spirit, he sickened at 
the remembrance of the many happy hours he had spent, 
and as the different objects recalled each circumstance 
with minute fidelity, he turned from them as if their very 
sight was odious to him. The country no longer pos- 





other man. Charles saw the impression he had made, 


sessed its attractions, and whither he went was alike 
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indifferent to him, and scarce knowing why, he deter- || false ; that your journey to Rome was to cloak your in- 


mined to remain in London which seemed more conso- | trigues: 


nant to his gloomy disposition. 


I know now that I was deceived, that I was 
| their dupe, and laughed at for my credulity, but the 


He was one day sitting in his room which overlooked || know ledge came too late.”’ 


the river, listlessly watching the boats as they swept by | 


Walter spoke not, but pressed his hand across his 


in quick succession ; at times some joyous party would || brow, for he knew but too well a deep-laid scheme had 


make the air resound with their loud merriment carrol- || worked his ruin. 


ling forth some rude melody; whilst at others, the city | 
barges in all the splendor of their gay gilding and bright 
liveries would attract attention. Presently a boat pass- 
ed up the stream, the rower of which, after hesitating 
some time and in seeming doubt, pulled towards the 
shore almost beneath the window where Walter sat, and 
a lady carefully wrapped in an ample folding cloak, and 
with her face studiously concealed stept out, the rower 
immediately afterwards pulled away. The lady seemed | 








“ Walter, I come not to deny what I am, and what I 


have been; the bitterest words you can use would not 


strike so deep as my own unhappy thoughts; for they 
work me almost to madness; but you will listen to me 
Walter, will you not ?” 
Walter spoke, but with much emotion, “ proceed 
Madam; for listen I must, you do not let me choose.’’ 
“When you left me I was almost alone, there were 


none to whom I could look for ¢cotnsel or assistance, 


to watch the boat until a turning of the river prevented and those arotind me were anxious only for miy ruin. 


hex from seeing it any longer. 
as if in search of a spot, and suddenly disappeared under 
one of the adjoining gateways. 

Walter was much surprised at finding the door of his 
room suddenly thrown open, and the lady who had 
attracted his attention standing before him ; she quickly 
closed the door, and sank apparently exhausted into a 





chair, whilst her quick hard breathings showed plainly 
that her feelings had too far mastered her to allow an 
explanation of the reasons of her intrusion, Walter || 
advanced towards her, but with much earnestness she 
motioned him away. A pause of some seconds ensued, 
when the lady suddenly rising from her seat and with an 
air of much dignity drawing aside the veil that con- 
cealed her features, exclaimed, 

“ Walter Trevor, do you not recognize me.” 

Walter gazed hard upon her features, not in doubt but 
in wonder and amazement. 

“Do I know thee,” he said, “aye, do I indeed. I 
know thee for a foul-faced minion, for one whose very 
sight is hideous to me, for one whose heart is black, 
false and deceitful, for one who forsook love, honor and 
reputation, to become a Monarch’s mistress—the scorn 
of all, the esteemed of none.” 

“Walter Trevor, I am indeed all that you have said, 
despised by all—by none more than myself—but Walter 
hear me. I am not what I was, a gay giddy thing whom 





every bauble pleased, but one whom suffering hath much || 





changed.” 
“‘ Suffering, Madam! 


bravely, had all you desired at your command! the 





Why have you not borne it || | 
veriest luxury you could imagine even when you wished 


more, Gad’a mercy but they grow difficult to please now- 
a-days. You're dainty minions most of all.” 

“Oh, Walter, I am far from coveting all a Court could || 
give me. I have learnt to think different, very different 
to what I once did. Once and only once have I known 
what love was, and you Walter were its only object. 
You sneer at me and look at me with contempt ; as 
Heaven now hears me, I swear you were the only one. 
It was a bitter hour to me that ever I let those who 
sought to build their fortunes on my ruin pour their foul 





slander in my ears, and led me to believe you were 


10 


it. Why, what in Heaven’s name would a woman have | 
| 


| you had gone. 
| . 
in London and where you were lodging.” 


|I have now sought you. 
to whom I can look for friendship, for those who do 


‘none to give me kindly warning or assistance ; 


She then looked around | Unhappily I listened to them and became their dupe ; 
but I soon saw that I had been deceived, that I had 


forgone the love of one who had ever been to me all 


that woman could desire, and I would have given worlds 
to have recalled the time that had past; it was too late. 
Walter you were then abroad, and none knew whither 


Chance but yesterday told me you were 


“ And yet,” os Walter, half musingly, ‘‘ I have been 
here some time.’ 
“T knéw it not,” she replied, “ bat let me state why 


In all the world I have no one 


possess the name, had I not the power to serve them, 


|would turn from me with loathing. There have been 


but, 


| Walter, I cannot and I will not longer remain the hated 


| thing I am. 


I know we shall never meet again; but, 
consider to you alone can I look for assistance, and as 


the last and only boon I shall ever ask you, tear me from 





| 


this hateful Court. 
hands ; place me where and how you will, so that I can 


It is all I ever shall require at your 


shut out from my sight and thoughts what I have been. 
Walter will you do this much, for one you once loved, if 
but for the remembrance of other days.” 

The husband remained some moments in deep thought, 
at last, turning towards his wife, he quickly asked her, 
“If she were ready to depart upon the instant ?”’ 

“ Even at once,” she replied, ‘“ Heaven only knows 
‘how gladly.” 

“But Evy are not prepared for a long and rapid 
journey.” 

“ T need no preparation to go whither you direct me.” 

“ Then be it so, 
which lay a heavy purse of gold and several papers, 
these he placed about him, and throwing around him his 


** and he turned to his escritoire in 


‘cloak, and bidding his wife to do the same so as to con- 


'ceal her features, he descended from the apartment, his 


wife following him in silence ; he bent his steps towards 
the city, then as now the busy scene of commerce, and 
finding a vessel on the point of leaving England, closed 


at once with the captain for a passage for himself and 


wife, and in the course of the following day, with the aid 





of a fair wind, the English shores were lost to their sight. 





































































Shift we again the scene (supposing some years to| 
have passed away) and our view rests upon the broad 
and placid waters of Lake Leman; the Giant Alps | 
with their snow-crested tops are around me wildly des-| 
cending to the water’s edge, a few square boats sluggish- 
ly moving on the lake; the ripple beside the keel evin- 
cing there is just motion and scarcely more, breaking | 
somewhat the lifeless monotony of one of the grandest | 
scenes in vature. To the left is the town of sottsind 
apparently deserted, for scarcely a human being is seen_ 
about its quiet streets, and further again to the left, | 
almost at the extreme end of the lake, is a small cottage, 
situated so as to command the most uninterrupted views 
of the surrounding scenery, but seemingly a fit abode 
for solitude itself; in one of the rooms of this modest | 
dwelling, the window of which looked upon the lake, | 
were two persons, one of whom lay upon a bed of sick-! 
ness, whilst the pallid hue upon the countenance spoke | 
forcibly of suffering long continued both in body and 
mind—it spoke too of suffering and sorrow that would 
soon be past, but in calmness and resignation. The) 
other was beside the bed intently watching the sufferer, | 
his countenance bearing the mingled expression of pity, | 
sternness, and anxiety. It was clear to him as he 
watched, that life was ebbing fast from the frail form | 
before him, and the features he had once loved to gaze | 
upon as all that was beautiful and fair would soon be | 
covered with the livid hue of death. After a few mo-| 


ments spent in watching thus, the dying woman faintly 


turned towards the person who was so intently gazing 
upon her, and with a voice scarce aboye a whisper, but | 


still with much earnestness said— 


“ Walter, I am not long for this world, but I could not) 


leave it in peace without seeing you again. I have long 
been ill, but I would not send for you till now; but you) 
do forgive me, oh, say that I have your forgiveness.” 


“ Nay, Katherine, think not now of what has past, my 


| 
: ; 
poor forgiveness was long since given, would that I could | 


forgive myself.” 


“Oh, Walter, in the years that we have spent a-part, 


still as one dear, very dear to me, and there were times 











Ihave thought of you as one lost to me for ever, mt 


I had hoped that I might have been even as in former 
days. It was a vain hope; but still I could not tear it ! 
from my heart, it would cling so fondly round it. It} 
was a bright sunny picture upon which I could not draw | 
the shade. An unreal one, but still a cherished play-| 
thing of my imagination, and, false as it was, I dearly 


loved to linger on it.” 


“Years have passed, Katherine, since we have met, | 
and in this solitary spot you have had time to think upon. 
the past, and you have done so to advantage; I have’ 
felt I am weak enough to own even as yourself.” 

“No, no, Walter, you have not done so, you could | 
not, would not think of me again with kindness; no, 
no, it could not be, I am deceiving myself. My wild 
fancy still plays the fool with me—it is not in nature to 
forgive one like myself.” 





“ Kate, I speak but the truth in saying my love for 





you has at times almost mastered me, I have been for 
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years a wanderer through the world seeking to drive 
your memory from my mind, to forget you, for I knew 
we could never again be the same as in former times; 
but wheresoever I strayed, or how oft the scene was 
changed, there was one view present to my sight, and it 
would ever stand before me unbidden, and I feel I ought 
to say, unwelcome ; it was this spot——”’ 

“And you have then thought of me, Walter, of one 
who has injured you so deeply as I have done ; but I am 
not the giddy thing I was then. A change has come 
over me, a sad change indeed, but I feel now a gladden- 
ing spirit within me, such as I have not felt for years. 
You will not leave me again, say you will not—let me 
hear you say so, if it be but to deceive me; yet still I 
hear you say so, Walter.” 

“ Kate, I promise you we shall not part again,” said 
Trevor, for he saw the time was short it was willed they 
could be together, and he wished not to embitter it by 
useless reservations. 

“ And we shall be happy in this retired spot. We do 
not wish to enter the world’s idle merriment, but be 
unto each other all we can desire, is it not so, Walter?” 

“Yes, Kate, even ‘as you wish it, even as in former 
times when first we knew each other.” 

“‘ And will you, Walter, love me again—call me your 
own dear Kate—press back the ringlets off my forehead, 
gaze upon my features, long and fondly as in former 
times you used to do. Will you do all this, Walter? 
Oh, but I shall be happy once again and my day-¢reams 
come to pass.”’ 

“‘ May Heaven will it so,” replied her husband. 

“ He will, he will. Oh, let me press your hand again 
in mine—let me look once more upon those features that 
I may call mine own—my Walter’s. Yes, I can fancy 
them the same as when you used te come, ere we were 
married, and talk to me of future days, and how happy 
we should be—and we were happy, Walter, once, and 
shall be so again, shall we not? Oh, but Iam weak 
and cold, and feel as if I were sinking fast. Walter, 


| Walter, raise me up—support me, for I feel a sudden 


chill striking me to the heart—raise me, Walter, raise 
me.” Trevor gently lifted his wife as she desired until 
her head rested on his shoulder, her eyes were slowly 
raised until they met those of her husband, a faint smile 
played upon her lips and she feebly pronounced the name 
of “ Walter.” It was the last effort—for a moment more 
and Katherine Trevor had ceased to exist. 
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ALONG its pebbly channel singing, 

The mountain rill pursues its way, 
From cliff to cliff in gladness springing, 
And dashing far its feathery spray : 
The sun-rays pierce the cloud of dews, 
And, lo! the rainbow’s brilliant hues! 


Thus, in the merry spring of feeling, 
We rush o’er Youth’s unclouded track, 
To field and wood our joyance pealing, 
Whose echoes send it gaily back : 
Though round us rise the mists of care, 
Horr ever beams in brightness there ! B. 
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Original. 
THE LOTTERY. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


“ Wuy do you meddle with the lotteries ?”’ I said to 
a certain original of my acquaintance, who was in the 
habit, before every drawing, of emptying his purse at 
those offices spotted with figures of all sizes, which one 
meets in every street of Paris. “‘ Your hopes are always 
doomed to disappointment. 
never arrive. Your revenue disappears with your capi- 
tal, piece-meal, and you will soon find yourself reduced 
to the greatest shifts for a living.” 

“ That is the case now.” 

“How can a man of your great sense thus sacrifice 
himself and his future expectations !” 

“Tt is for the future that I am working.” 

“ But you always loose.” 

“T shall gather my profits by-and-bye. 
but expect a glorious harvest hereafter.”’ 

“ And in the meanwhile ?” 

‘“* My money procures me deep pleasure.” 

“ T do not understand—how ?” 


The millions you look for 


“Do you count hope for nothing? What could I do 
with six or seven acres of land, which is all my heritage. 
I sold them—which 
I was a sol- 


I rented them—I was not paid. 
has taken many cares off my shoulders. 
dier, and by the honorable career of arms, only gained 
a pension of eight hundred frangs, and the rheumatism 
to boot. How should I support myself? I had no es- 
tate, and knew no trade whereby I might make a living 
When I am old, I shall require at least one domestie— 
comfortable apartments, regular and substantial living : 
and where is that to be obtained ? 
in America who can come forward in the fifth act and 
make a fine denouement in my favor.” 

“‘ And so you look for fortune in the lottery 7” 

“‘ Certainly—I expect it, and I shall obtain it. 
are others who by this means have attained to fortune.” 

“‘ You do not remember the thousands who have lost, 
and have been reduced to beggary.” 

“Qh, they did not know how to manage the business,”’ 

“Do you know how ?” 

“* Aye—let me alone. 
in a given time, will bring the most happy results.” 

“ My dear friend, that is impossible.” 

“ Ah, you do not understand the matter. 


I have norich uncle 


There 


There is 
difficulty, I know, but not impossibility.” 

“ You are one hundred thousand against one.” 

“That may be—still I have one chance.” 

“ And upon this hope you would condemn yourself to 
the greatest privations.”’ 

“Every time I give my five frang piece for a quarter 
ticket, I receive more satisfaction than if I had spent it 
at the Restaurateur, for I purchase the privilege of rais- 
ing air castles for the next twenty-four hours.” 


That last reflection silenced me. To buy the right of 


building castles in the air! That is an enjoyment in || 


every one’s power without purchasing a right. The 
porter who sleeps with his billet under his head, dreams 
he sleeps in the fairest apartment—and the next day— 


I sow now, | 


I have a way of playing, which | 


TTERY. 


** He wakes, and finds the bright illusion o’er, 

But sleeps again—and struts a lord once more.” 
Go into a populous quarter of the capital, and place 
yourself near a lottery office on the evening before a 
| drawing, (as that is the favorite time of buying, as their 
Behold all the gossips 


fates will be the sooner known.) 


‘of the neighborhood telling cach other their dreams, and 
i 





|gravely discussing probabilities. Such a number has 
‘been in for fifty drawings, and of course must soon come 
‘out. Then the consulting of fortune-tellers, and the stu- 
Each old woman is furnished 
It is the breviary 


|dying of dream books. 


with a copy of this interesting work. 
of the Market-place. Their selection is made, and their 
turn arrived, (for they are arranged in file;) they ap- 
proach the palace of fortune, purchase their ticket, and, 
concealing the joy which hope brings to their hearts, 
they return home, sure, that to-morrow that old house, 
| those old articles of furniture will be changed for better. 
The morrow arrives : what a disappointment !—the old 
|number obstinately remains in the mahogany wheel, and 
| the child whose eyes are closed by a black bandage, has 
| drawn the one‘which had been put in but ten days be- 
fore. ‘“‘ He will return to-morrow !”’ says the deserted 
fair one; and the faithless lover still is absent. “ It 


| will come up the next drawing !’’ is the comforting hope 





|| of the gossips of the quarter. 
| Sirce a law, or ordinance of Charles X. has fixed five 





|frangs, instead of fifty centimes, as the minimum of 
|chances, the revenue of the Royal Lottery has not much 
| 

Four, five or six persons will join together 


| diminished. 
And he who before could not 


in purchasing a ticket. 
have thought of taking a partnership in this speculation, 
was not now ashamed of putting in four or five sous, as 
the sum of five frangs was not in every one’s power. This 
ordinance caused quite a sensation among the lower 
classes. The orange men were exasperated—the rag 
men exclaimed against despotism—the porters annotn- 
ced to their neighbors that this government could not 
stand—and if it had taken place in the season of ementes, 
God only knows whatewould have happened. It is cer- 
tain that this measure rendered Charles X. very unpo- 
pular; and was, perhaps, one of the far off causes of the 
What will be the consequence if 
What is to become 


Revolution of July. 
the lottery should be suppressed ? 
of all this crowd of speculators who now surround the 
How will you procure them illu- 





temple of fortune ? 
sions, and bring them the blessings of hope? Should 
they work for their living, each day will provide its 
leraltiliene. its necessaries, and that is all; and then 
they must work, always work—they can gain nothing 
to lay up for the comforts of their old age. The lottery 
always promises the joys of wealth on the morrow; it is 
true the promise is broken, but they have the blessings 
of hope, which is much—is every thing. 

“They dare not suppress the lottery,” said a watch- 
seller to me, “‘ we would all revolt. Ah, the government 
would have to look out then. We have but this sole 
pleasure, and you would deprive us of it. You rich peo- 
ple have balls and operas, which are, no doubt, very 
| pleasing, and we pass our poor lives in the street; you 
wish to deprive us of fortune—you are not willing we 


should become wealthy.”’ 
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“You have much eloquence,” I said to him, “ but not 
much logic.” 

“ Tt is certain that all this class of fruiters, porters and 
other ejusdems farina, will not know what to do with 
themselves when the lottery is suppressed. Notwith- 
standing, it is with the intention of rendering them hap- 
pier that this measure is agitated. There are so many 
different ways of seeking felicity, that one ought to have 
one’s cbvice, Make laws on elections, upon the press ; 
revise them a hundred times, these people care not; 
but the lottery law is very different: a million of copies 
was sold when it appeared—there was a general mourn- 
ing in the Market-places—gloom reigned over la Vallée, 
and consternation was at its height in the Prouyair mar- 
ket. 
ed: 


procuring the necessaries of life without working for 


Do not imagine this class of society is alone griev- 


if the poor man seeks in the lottery the means of 


them, how many of the better class search for means to 
satisfy their passion for luxury. 
ities is as strong with him as with a poorer man; they 


The wish for superflu- 


goto brilliant soirées, and wish to give them in their 
turn; they want handsome apartments, sumptuous fur- 
niture—their revenue is not sufficient—a lottery ticket 
promises relief, and they put in their hazard. It is for | 
this sort of people that the secret entrances, the alleys 
and gates are opened, and offices at the end of courts. 
There, not fearing observation, they spend enormous 
sums without interest, in the hope of carrying off half 
the spoil, They make their calculations—they study 
algebra, they read old books, for they disdain not some- 
times to consult eyen the dream book, and after a little 
while, accustomed to the idea, they do not doubt of suc- 
cess. If the lottery is dangerous, is it worse for the rich 
than the poor?—the first one ruined, while the latter 
only loses what would have been spent at the tavern 
perhaps. If it is without danger to the poor, of what 
consequence is the fate of the rich. Their education 
has given them the means of shunning the snare, and if 
they wish to drown themselves it cannot be helped, as 
they will seek some other way. And then, how many 
people would be without employment. That army of 
lottery office keepers and clerks, charged with keeping 
the result of all the dreams, and all lucubrations, will 
have to remain with their arms crossed for want of work ; 
the couriers, who gallop with the news of the drawing 
to the country, will repose by the side of their ponies, as- 
tonished at this long rest, In carrying soon the decrees 
of fate they avoid the intrigue of clandestine offices, who 
play for the moderate sum of five centimes, All the 
messengers who hasten to the receivers with the list of 
the drawing for two sous, will be stationed at the cor- 
ners of the street, to increase the number of idlers, The 
telegraphs even, will find themselves reduced merely to 
report political news,” 

No one is so superstitious as a gambler, and above 
all, a gambler in the lottery; he has an address given 
him, and sets down the number ; a hack passes, and he 
notes the figures, and resorts with them to his favorite 
pffice ; for do not think they are indifferent where they 
place their hazard. Mr. D——, the original of whom 





I have already spoken, only believed in one office in 





Paris ; it was that which was on the place of the Bas- 
tille, opposite the garden of Beaumarchais: he traver- 
When about to 
purchase a ticket he always wore an old green coat, 


because one day when he had gained, he had happened 


sed half Paris to take a chance there. 


to have on this apparel; the whole world would not 
have induced him to dress otherwise or go elsewhere. 
Since then the house has been demolished to give place 
to a canal; this, he said, deranged all his calculations, 
and he was very much averse to the measure. He goes 
now to the end of the Street St. Jacques; he has had 
the luck to find an office, which, although not equal to 
the Bastille, still is tolerably well, and he manages to be 
contented with the change. 

He was once in the habit of visiting me every morn- 
ing, to ask if I had dreamed of any numbers, and I must 
needs relate to him any thing | might have dreamed. 
Annoyed at his cross-questions, I gave him every morn- 
ing four numbers, which I said I had dreamt; he was 
satisfied and I relieved from his further company. He 
absented himself one day, and for four months I saw 
One day we met on the boulevard. ‘Why 


do you visit me no more ?” IT asked. 


him not. 


‘“T sha’nt trouble myself to go soun.” 

“ Why, pray ?” 

“ You know well enough.” 

“You appear vexed at something.” 

“ And so I am.” 

“ Explain yourself, my dear sir." 

“You have deceived me.” 

“ T have deceived you ?” 

* Yes.” 

“When-—how? In what?’ 

“You gave me numbers, telling me you had dreamt 
them. I am certain this is not true, for they did not 
come out.” 


Like all other gamblers, Mr. D , had creditors 
who troubled him, “Come the fifth of next month and 
I vill certainly pay you; or at least, on the fifteenth, or 
twenty-fifth. It is impossible but that my remittances 
will arrive by that time.”” These were the days on which 
the lotteries of Paris were drawn, and he counted on 
the appearance of certain lazy numbers.” 





Sometimes he gained petty sums, and then Vérg, 
Beauvilliers, or the provencel brothers, were sure of re- 
ceiving visits from him; and when he was penniless, this 
odd man dined with some relations in the faubourgh 
They were daily expecting a cousin 
who had married and settled in Bretagne, and whom 
Mr. D had not seen for twenty years: they were 
brought up together, and anxious to see gach other; 
and every day the approaching visit of his cousin was his 
constant theme of conversation, 

The evening before a lottery drawing, after having 
made his accustomed yisit to the office of Saint-Jacques 
Street, he set out to sleep in the ceuntry with some 
friends, He was obliged to remain there three days, as 
it was a party made up long since, and notwithstanding 
his violent desire of seeing the drawing, he was obliged 
to remain. He, however, took his measures to be in- 


Saint-Antonie. 








|| formed of the event. 


The day before he set off he said 
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to a domestic in his relation’s house: ‘‘ To-morrow at 


ten o’clock, repair to the lottery office and see if these 


numbers, which I have here noted down, are drawn; if, 


as I hope, you see these figures put up on the window, 
send off a messenger to apprise me of it; he will be well 
paid for his pains. I am going four miles from Paris, at 
Cheneviers-Sur-Marne, at the house of Mr. 
route is by Vincennes, Saint Maur and Champigny.”’ 


The domestic promised to be exact, and he set out. 





Cheneviers is on an elevated situation from which is || 


seen a vast extent of country. The next day, our gam- || 


bler, armed with a spy-glass, looked out to see if he 
could espy the messenger of wealth arrive. Suddenly 
he saw aman walking at a rapid pace. If it should be 
he! Let us look again—gradually the object became 
more distinct: what happiness !—he is no longer decei- 
ved. In short, he discovered the messenger who was 
always stationed at the corner of the street where he 
dined when he was without money. “Ihave drawn a 
Ah, I well knew that number would 
They wished to re- 


prize at last! 
come up.”” He made his adieux. 
tain him, but he listened to nothing, and set out on foot 
to meet the messenger of fortune. He ran, he flew, and 
between Cheneviers and Champigny encountered him. 

“You are sent for me—are you not? I saw you far 
off.” 

“Yes, sir—I came to tell you, you are wanted im- 
mediately in Paris.” . 

“ Good—but who sent you ?” 

“Baptiste, the domestic in the boulevard Saint-An- 


tonie.” 


“Tt is all right.” 

“ He told me you would be charmed to hear it.”’ 

“‘Certanly—and you will be also. Here are ten 
frangs to drink my health; you ought to share in my 
good fortune.” 


“Thank you, sir. 


We shall have a fine walk to 
town. 
“We cannot go on foot—I must hire a carriage.” 

“ There is none to be had in Champigny.” 
“IT suppose we must go en concon, with misergble 
horses.” 


“Yes, indeed. They say the inn-keeper here buys 
horses by the dozen, and they always give him in one 
for good measure.” 

“It is provoking we cannot get any thing good even 
by paying; but, thank fortune, I shall have my own 
soon.” 

“If we once get the horses going, they will trot on 
by the force of habit.” 


“T will give the coachman something extra.” 

“‘ Aye, then the horses-will march, trot, gallop.” 

They were now at the door of the inn-keeper. 
“Come,” cried Mr. D——, “ horses immediately—the 
best horses and the best cabriolet, as I must go to Paris 
immediately.” 

“ Monsieur wishes to go to Paris.” 

it Yes—in haste.” 

“ Does the gentleman recollect it is Sunday.” 

“ What of that ?” 


; the | 


| ‘Weask good prices then, as we gain nothing during 
| the week.” 

| “What is that to me, sir ?”’ 

| ‘“*[ shall of course be obliged to charge you two dol- 
| lars, to set out immediately.” 

| “You shall have four dollars if you will be quick.” 

| This was without contradiction the most eloquent 
argument he could make use of, and is of more effect 
in making one’s self obeyed than all the phrases 
of the Academy. In an instant the people ran, 
one to the stable, another to the coach-house, and the 
cabriolet was ready in the twinkling of an eye, and they 
During the ride, Mr. D 


amused 





‘set out for Paris. 
himself chatting with the driver, complimenting him on 
the address with which he managed his sorry jade, and 
asked him if he thought he was equal to taking charge 


of a coach and span at Paris. 


“Certainly, sir—and it would not be the first time. 


| You have have heard of Mr. Eutrecasteux ?”’ 
1} 


1 “ Yes, I have heard of him.” 





| “When I was a little boy, I had the honor of carrying 
his game-bag at the chase.” 

** And what does that prove?” 

““He had the best coachman in Paris, and I was his 
pupil.” 
| “Will you enter into my service? I am going to 
purchase a carriage. I will give you a hundred frances 
and you will have board, lodging and your clothes wash- 
ied.” 
“Ah, Monsieur! it is like asking a drunkard if he 


will take a glass of wine.” 


| “So then it is all understood. Here is my address— 
come to-morrow and install yourself im your new office. 
|Are you a good judge of horses ?”’ 

“T should think so, for I have lived twenty years 
among them.” 

“T want two, and they must be handsome and good 
horses. We will go together to choose them.” 

“You will be satisfied, for it will take a very subtile 
dealer to impose upon me.”’ 

“I think I had: better buy three, as I do not like to 
put a horse in a cabriolet which has been used togo in a 
coach. He loses his step, and—” 

“Sir, you are very right.” 

“Upon second thoughits, I will buy four, for I must 
have a horse to ride on, and I cannot mount a coach- 
‘horse—they trot hard. And for the woods of Bologne.” 

“ Ob, it wont do to tak? @ coach-horse, it shakes one 
'so—one must be in the habit. Without doubt you will 
have a Caléche ?” 
“ Oh, yes, and a landan also.” 
“A landan is useful for two purposes. 


| 


But, sir, I 
cannot take care alone of four horses and five carriages.”’ 

“ You are right,” and addressing himeelf to the mes- 
senger, who was en lapin, Mr. D offered him the 
situation of groom, which he accepted with much grati- 
‘tude. “I am a good master,” he said to his people, 
“but must be well served. My horses must be kept in 
| the finest order, my carriages neat and clean, and as my 
harness will be new it must be carefully kept. I like 











| this country around here vastly, the air is very good.— 
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Driver, do you know if there is a Chateau to be sold | 


near here ?” 
“Yes, sir, there is a charming house near this with | 
four hundred acres of enclosed land, and woods, and—” 
“T will buy it. 
bought near it, as I wish to extend my estate a little | 
more 7?” 
“ Certainly, but you would have to pay well for it.” 
“ Oh, that is nothing—TI can pay all they ask.” 


“« There is a charming piece of land adjoining, which || 


will please you.” 
“Who does it belong to 7” 
“ The Marquis D , but he will not sell.” 


“ These great people are very vexatious sometimes— 





retain their property merely because their ancestors 
Is this Marquis rich ?” 


possessed it. 


“ Oh, yes, immensely.” 





“Perhaps he has no ready money—but I must see 


about that, as it is nothing to have a park to walk in 


unless one has some grounds to hunt in when one has 
friends invited to spend some time.” 
“If you are fond of the chase, you will be suited | 





here. On the other side of this river Marne, is the 
warren of St. Maur.”’ 

“Ts there much game there ?” 

“Oh, plenty, sir.” 

“T will buy it—Do you think I could have a bridge 
built across the river to connect my two estates ?”” 

“ Holy virgin! I can’t tell.” 

“T think I can obtain permission—in this age money 
will carry us through any thing.” 

“ There is a ferry-boat here.” 

“ Oh, nothing’is so vexatious as a ferry-boat—it is 
always out of order, when one wants it, it is sure of 
being on the other side of the river.” 

“ That is very true, sir.” 

“Tn three months you will find a change here. You 
would not know this country.” 

“ That will be a fine thing for workmen, it will give 
them employment.” 

“ T will oceupy all the hands fo® ten miles around.” 

In building these castles in thé air, and buying all the 
lands he saw, Mr. D arrived at the faubourg St. 
Antonie with his coachman and groom, As he alighted 





Baptiste was the first person he met. 

“* You are a fine fellow,” he said, “ for having sent for 
me so soon.” 

“ Ah, I knew how pleased you would be.” 

* You will be well rewarded, for now that I am rich, 
I shall not imitate some persons I could mention, but 
shall know how to spend my fortune like a gentleman.” 


’ 


“So you have become rich,” said Baptiste, “1 am re- 
joiced at that.”’ 
* Zounds man, I have gained 800,000 francs !”” 
“ When?” 
“ This morning !” 
“ Where—how ?” 
“ At the lottery—you know that well.”’ 
“T know!” 


Do you think there is any land to be |, 





“ Did you not send the messenger to tell me of it?” 
“No, I forgot to go and look for your numbers.” 





“ And why did you send for me ?”’ 
“ Because your cousin has arrived who has been 
eager to see you.” 


“‘ The devil fly away with my cousin.” E. R. S. 





OLD MARY. 


OR, THE PERILS OF WOMAN. 


“ T saw a stream whose waves were bright 
With morning’s dazzling sheen, 
But tempest clouds ere fall of night 
Had darken’d o’er the scene; 
‘ How like that tide,’ my spirit sighed 
* This life to me hath been,’ ” 


Ir was a stormy night in December: the wind blew 
furiously against a little hut, which from its decayed 
state and its approximation to the sea, whose waves 
almost washed it, appeared unfit for the habitation of any 
human being. Yet there one poor melancholy creature 
lived. The hovel was into two rooms, one of which was 
quite empty, and the other contained two chairs, a low 
stool and a table of the very meanest appearance. Al- 


though intensely cold, there were but a few dying embers 


| in the grate, opposite to which was seated the living in- 


habftant—an old woman; very old and poor. Still, 
bowed down as she was by age, and want and sorrow, 
there was about her that indication of inward gentility 


which prosperity cannot give, nor misfortune take away. 


She was a strange, wayward being, and would wander 
sometimes for days together, without regard to season 


or weather, upon the rocks, and take no notice of any 


thing that might be said to her; and at other times, she 
would sit rocking herself on the low wooden seat, gaz- 
ing upon yacancy, and muttering at intervals a few low 


Her appearance heightened her 


indistinct words. 


singularity; she had been tall and beautiful, but her 


features now had a hard, harsh outline, and except in 


her eyes, which were large, black, and piercing, there 


/was no trace of beauty left. 


She had unintentionally inspired the cottagers dwel- 


ling near her with a degree of awe, which gradually 


deepened into superstition. 
| addressed her. 


It was seldom that any one 
She shunned them all, and the name of 
“Old Mary” was sufficient to terrify the children mte 
good behavior : there was no cause for this fear, for she 
was gentle and even kind to those who did speak to her ; 
but she was unfortunate, which is a sufficient reason for 
her want of friends. She had lately, however, been en- 
livened by the visits of a young girl whom she had 
known in infancy: she had left her native village while 
a child, and returned to it a blooming girl. Almost her 
first inquiry was for “ Old Mary,”’ who, when-she came, 
received her with a welcome such as only those can 


give who feel that they are deserted and dreaded by all 


beside. 


But to return. The old woman had sat in her deso- 
late home with no companion but her own gloomy 
thoughts, when she heard a gentle tap at her door ; she 
was unaccustomed to visitors, and her question of “ who 
is there 7” was asked sharply. “ Only me, only Rose,” 
was the answer, and the girl entered. “It is a dreadful 


stormy night, and I thought you would feel lonely, so I 
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have come to sit with you,” she continued, as she took || 


her seat by the old woman, who greeted her fondly. | 
They conversed for a few minutes, when a sudden gust | 
of wind, louder than any that had preceded it, caused | 
Rose to draw nearer to her companion and cling to her | 
as though in fear. Old Mary put her arm round her | 
and said, “ Do not fear, gentle one, you are quite safe.” | 
A pause ensued. Mary gazed upon the beautiful face of | 
the maiden, and broke the silence by saying, ‘‘ You have 
often asked me to tell you my tale, Rose, and you shall 
now be gratified. ‘Tis a tale fit to be told only on a 
night like this.” There was another pause of a mo-| 


ment, and the old woman resumed : 

«J was but a child when I was married to—no matter | 
whom, suffice it, we irrevocably offended our friends on) 
both sides. 
obedience. 
playmate of my infancy, the object of my girl-hood’s 
dreams, the husband of my youth, was snatched from 
me in the flush of youth and health and pride! To be 
called away so soon! but I must not think of it ;—he 
died and with him all my happiness—even the wish for 
it. My life was despaired of; I cared not for life, but | 
hoped and prayed for death ; but it mocked me—death 
is only for the happy and the gay, he is not satisfied to 
visit those who daily—hourly long for his approach. 


Most severely was I punished for my dis-| 
I had been a wife but two years, when the} 


| 
"Twas a sinful wish—and great has been my punish- | 
ment ! 

“« After a time my grief became less violent, but not | 
less sincere. I had now a motive to induce me to be 
more careful of my health—I found that I was to be- 
come a mother. Here, then, was something for which 
to live: my existence would not now be a blank, a’ 
monotonous sorrow. The time came at last when I 
could take my baky to my bosom, and feel that I was 
not alone. Oh, the wild ecstasy of that moment! I 
could have knelt to my unconscious infant and blessed 
him for the joy I felt. I was then but a mere girl ;| 
friends had for ever forsaken me, fortune I had none; 
I was surrounded by perils and temptations, but my 
child was the counter-spell to all of them, and I loved | 


him dearer and better, the more I endured for him. | 


“‘ We must, we are compelled to love those who depend | 
on us for protection, be it ever so trifling, how much | 
then must I have loved my child ! | 

“T left my home and struggled for years with poverty 
that he might want for nothing; we were all in all to| 
each other. He grew in beauty as well as in years ; it| 
might be that I saw him in too fond a light; but I have | 
sat and gazed upon him while he slept, till I have fanci-| 
ed him an angel. 


With difficulty have I restrained my- 
self from straining him to my heart, lest the bright spirit 
should take wing even while I gazed and folded him in 
my embrace. But in this I sinned, and for this also 
have I suffered. Even a mother’s fondness must have | 
bounds ; but mine had none ; it was the one only feeling | 
in my heart, and it grew to idolatry ! 

“ My Henry grew to manhood. At three and twenty | 
he was betrothed to a maiden in our village, three years| 
younger than himself, and it was settled that she was to| 
become his wife in a twelvemonth. 1 tried hard to love 
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her for his sake, but—God forgive me! I had much to 


school my heart to, to prevent its hating her, though 
Henry never guessed it. About this time a stranger 


to reside for a short time in the 





|}came from 
village. My boy soon found or fancied a degree of ccol- 
ness on the part of his betrothed. I remember well his 
words one evening on his return home, after fruitlessly 
watching for her. ‘It is the second time she has 
broken her engagement with me this week, and I have 
Mother, if 


’ he stopped, hesi- 


reason to believe in favor of this stranger. 





Ellen Thornton play me false, I 
tated, and turned away. The time of my misery drew 
near, Ellen was to be seen daily walking with the stran- 
ger, who, not contented with his victory, sought every 
opportunity to quarrel with the man he had so grossly 
wronged. 

“It was a night like this—the rain poured in torrents 
and the thunder reverberated through the cottage, but 
what are the convulsions of nature in all her terrors 
compared to the angry passions of men? But'as mur- 
muring rills to, the stormy ocean. It was past his usual 
Fears the 
The light- 
ning might have struck him; he might have ventured 


hour for returning, and I became uneasy. 


most improbable rushed across my mind, 


too near the edge of the rocks and have fallen into the 





sea: every thing in short but the truth found place in my 


imagination. Another hour passed away. I could bear 


itno longer. Regardless of the weather, I rushed out, 
I wandered in every direction, but met him not. At 
last it struck me that he might have returned home, 
and be uneasy at my absence. I almost kept pace with 
the lightning’s swiftness, and was soon within sight of 
the cottage. I strained my sight with intensity of feel- 
ing, and could perceive that the door was partly open. 
I had not left it so; and, therefore I concluded that he 
| had returned and all was well. My heart felt as though 
it would burst its cords with joy; and tears of thankful- 
ness and rapture streamed from my eyes. They were 
the last Lever shed. Since then I have prayed on my 
bended knees, in the glare of day and in the dead of 
| night, in my own lonely dwelling and amid the desert 
waste, for the power to weep, but in vain. 


My eye- 


balls throb with agony, my brain feels scorching, but I 
cannot weep.” 

The old woman passed her hand over her brow, and 
was silent for a moment. It was a fearful picture! 
That poor withered being suffering with anguish almost 
too much for mortals, and that young, gentle girl, her 


cheek blanched at the tale she was hearing, and her 


hands clasped unconsciously in her agitation. 

“ Go, on, oh, go on!”’ she murmured, and started at 
the strangeness of her own voice. Her companion 
slowly raised her head and continued, but her breath 
came fast and thick. 

“1 will go on,” she said, “ I entered the cottage—but 
instead of the fond smile, and the kind words of wel- 
come I had expected, I was greeted with a jook of sor- 
row from three or four men who were standing round a 


bed. 


Middleton, or is past life all a dream ?—my boy, my 





I rushed towards it, do I live to tell it thee, Rose 





| Harry, the child of my young heart's passionate love, 
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my brave, my noble one, lay there a lifeless and dis-| 
figured corpse! They had met! The villain and my 

Henry had fought with pistols. 
member the chill that ran through my veins and settled 
in my heart, from whence it has never moved. I caught 
him in my arms—but I remember nothing more. They 


I know no more; I re- 


said I went mad, and it may be that I did. I sometimes 
think I am maddening now ; and then I kneel and pray, 
not with my lips, they will not move, but with my heart, 
and I am more tranquil. 


“Do not weep, Rose,” she continued in plaintive 


accents, beholding her young companion in tears, “ in 
the course of nature my sufferings must soon end; but 
you have a long life before you. As you would choose 
between a happy one or years of misery, set not your) 
heart too fondly on an earthly being, even a mother’s 


pure love for her own child, must be controlled. Re-| 


member this, Rose, and ~ will have learnt one useful 
lesson from “ Old Mary.” 
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THE COUNTRY BALL. 





Ir has been said with much sweetness, and with some | 
truth, that “ full many a flower is born to blush unseen ;” 


but, as far as this applies to our fair ‘“ flowers of loveli- 
ness,” I think it must be admitted, that few even of 
those who are destined to shed their fragrance in the 
seclusion of a country life, can complain that their 
beauty shines unadmired or unnoticed; at least, such 
was the case of the young lady whose history I am about 
to relate. ‘ Far in the windings” of a small country 
village lived a gentleman possessed of a comfortable | 
independence, who had married in early life the object | 
of his choice, contrary to the wish of his parents, who} 
though they afterwards endeavored to forgive, yet, it) 
was evident, had never forgotten, this contempt of their. 
authority. In his wife, however, Mr. Fielding found a 
heart devoted to him, and the only drawback to the | 
complete happiness of both was the unrelenting spirit | 


that his parents still continued to entertain towards | 
them. Their union was blessed with an only daughter, 
whose early promise of an amiable disposition, not even 
the old nurse, one of those wholesale, prosy praise- 
vendors, had exaggerated. And, as the young Julia’s 
prophesied sweetness of temper began rapidly to de- 
velope itself, her features and graceful symmetry were 
expanding in the most perfect proportion. Her mind 
was cultivated wit! the greatest attention, and no pains | 
were spared to inspire her with a love of moral virtue ; | 
but the principa’ object of her father, as well as her 
mother, was to teach her to pay the greatest respect | 
to their desires, and always to comply cheerfully with | 
their wishes. These excellent lessons were becom- 
ingly received, and so fully was the docile Julia per- 
suaded of the correctness of them, that she never devia- 
ted from the line directed to her to pursue, and conse- 





— — 





with his neighbors, had determined on giving a grand 
ball. Such an event, and in their quiet neighborhood 
(certainly was rather an important one) was looked 
forward to by all with considerable anxiety. Cards 
had been issued far and wide. The preparations were 
on a magnificent scale, and the heart of many a 
village belle fluttered joyously at the thought of making 
a conquest that night; and, to say truth, not least un- 
concerned was the lovely Julia Fielding. A father might 


| be pardoned, a mether might be allowed to feel a pride, 
| in being able to introduce to the world a daughter like 





| Julia. But to return to the Ball. At last the wished- 
| for night arrived; Mr. and Mrs. Fielding, with their 


| daughter, after passing through the spacious anti-rooms, 
| were ushered into the luxurious saloon of their noble 


entertainer, who received them with polite and welcom- 
ing familiarity. Mr. C , their host, was a man of 
| illustrious family. He was left a widower with one son, a 
young man of considerable talent, and to whom a few 
years spent in travelling had given an agreeable and 
fascinating manner. Many a mother looked upon him 
as an excellent match for her daughter, and not a few 
young ladies thought him a “very nice young man.” 
His,eyes were perhaps, accidentally, directed towards 
the door when Mr. and Mrs. Fielding were entering, 
and so struck was he with Julia’s beauty, that he lost ne 





| time in learning who she was, and obtaining an intro- 


duction to her. Unaccustomed as Julia was to the gaiety 
of fashionable life, her manners were unaffected and lady- 
like, and Edward C was charmed with her 
generous sentiments and the pleasing artlessness of 
her conversation. Many a malicious smile was darted 
at Julia by those who envied her the honor of Mr. 
Cc ’s profuse attentions, to which they had flattered 
| themselves their daughters and prategées would have 
received; but she, unconscious of being the cause of 
| their displeasure, regarded them not, and the arrows of 
the mercenary plotters fell unheeded, which tended still 
more to annoy them. The Ball was over. The com- 








| pany had departed, and a dead silence had succeeded to 


the noisy yet joyous sounds of revelry. Have you ever 
noticed the almost solemn stillness that immediately 
follows the breaking up of a Ball? You find yourself 
alone in a room, where a few minutes before, surround- 
ed by hundreds, you had been tripping gaily to enliven- 
ing music. The contrast is striking—Mr. C felt it 
particularly so, and methinks the reader will not ask 
why. He certainly felt languid after the sudden cessa- 
tion of the enlivening scene just past, as he naturally 
might; but of all the brilliant assemblage of wit and 
beauty that had graced his father’s rooms, there was 
one only whose departure he regretted. Yes, it was the 
absence of one, but that one how many to him, that 
caused his spirits to be depressed. That one had been 
his partner frequently during the evening, and he deeply 
missed her; he seemed in a manner isolated, and in his 
heart he freely acknowledged that ‘“ Love is lord of all,” 











quently was so beloved by her parents that she had not 
a wish ungratified. The village in which Mr. and 
Mrs. Fielding resided was remarkably quiet, and Sulia| 
had therefore mixed little in gay society; but a| 
gentleman of large fortune, to keep up his popularity | 





as Dryden has happily expressed it. Let us now turn 
to the lively and ingenious Julia. If her artless be- 
havior had charmed the heart of Mr. C—— and made 
him so deeply regret her absence, she had been no less 
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THE ZINGANIAN. 


delighted with his gentlemanly bearing and entertaining | 


conversation ; she thought in him she had found a coun- | 


terpart heart to which she could for ever attach herself, 


and often did she wish to spend her agreeable evening 
over again. 
morning, musing over the pleasures of the previous night, 


beautiful horse stop at the gate ; judge of her 


Whilst she was sitting at home the next 





she saw a 

surprise when, in the rider, she recognized the man yee 
had created so warm a sensation in her bosom. Scarce-| 
ly had she time to compose herself, and endeavor to look | | 
unconscious of the circumstance—the first little dissimu- 1 
lation she had ever attempted—when Mr. C—— was | 
announced, and entered the room. Julia was alone, and | 
after bowing politely, she went to call her mamma, who | 
kindly welcomed the guest. He asked Julia a thousand 
questions as to “how she had been amused,’ 
she had not taken cold, 
liked her partners” (perhaps he had forgotten, when he | 


put the last question, that he himself had scarcely left 


* “hoped | 


” “ was not fatigued,” “‘ how she} 


her side during the evening ;) but the deep blush that 
spread over Julia’s cheek could not have failed to remind | 
him of the fact. During his visit, Mr. Fielding returned 
from his walk, and so gratified was he with the young 


man’s excellent information and entertaining manners 





that he expressed the most cordial wishes that they 
readily | 





should be on friendly terms, in which Mr. € 

R } 
acquiesced. From this time he was a frequent visitor | 
at Mr. Fielding’s, and the more he was in company with | 
| 


Julia, the more he was in love with her; he began to} 
feel that to be happy he must be in her society, and she | 
on her part thought the hours insupportably tedious | 


when he was away from her. For some months they | 


continued thus to love and to live only in each other’s| 
eyes. Mr. and Mrs. Fielding observed the mutual 
attachment with great pleasure, and looked forward to 
an union of the two lovers in no distant perspective, as 
an event that would establish the happiness of both. 


’s servant brought a note | 





Early one morning Mr. C | 
inviting Mr. Fielding to meet him at his father’s house ; 
the request was, of course, complied with, and Mr. | 
Fielding set out immediately for his residence. On| 


his arrival he was shown into the library, where he nail 





soon joined by Mr. C , who, after declaring the most 
honorable intentions towards his daughter, expressed a 


hope that Mr. F 


begged to conduct him to his father whom he had | 





was not averse to his suit, and 


informed of the transaction. Let it suffice to say, that | 


’ 


the interview was most satisfactory, and Mr. C——’s| 


particular desire was, that the nuptials should be solem- | 
nized without delay, which measure was highly approved | 
of by his son, and not objected to by Mr. Fielding. | 
No time was lost in making the necessary arrangements, 
and as the approaching marriage soon became the | 
general topic of conversation, congratulations poured in | 
upon Julia from all quarters, though a few disappointe sd | 
speculators could not conceal their mortification at the | 
idea that the innocent Julia had eclipsed their art-stained 
daughters. She shortly became the bride of her devoted 
Edward ; and certainly two lovers giving fairer promise | 





of an after-life of _— were never united in the 
pretty church of 


ll 








Charmian, 
Soothsayer. 


Original. 
THE ZINGANIAN; 
OR, GIPSY FORTUNE-TELLER. 
By Miss H. L. Beasley. 


“Behold four Kings in majesty revered, 
With hoary whiskers anda forky beard ; 


And four fair Queens, whose hands sustain a flower 


The expressive emblem of their softer power ; 
Four knaves in garbs sueccinct—a trusty band, 
Caps on their heads and halberts in their hand ; 


And party-colored troops.”—RaPE OF THE LOCK. 


In Nature’s infinite book of secrecy, 


A little I can read.”—ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Two and fifty cards I show, 
Each, alike, one livery weareth ; 
Turning, deal them in a row, 
Each a different aspect beareth ¢ 
Six and twenty red as light 
O’er the mountain, blushing clearest; 
Six and twenty black as night 
On the ocean frowning drearest. 
I must shuffle well, 
That my skill may tell, 
3y the shifting of their places, 


All of change this life embraces. 


My seat is ‘neath the green-wood tree, 
Its rustling branch, my canopy ; 

The breeze that freely blows along 

Less lawless than my moonlight song, 
My crackling fire’s reflected streak 

Runs gamboling o’er the welkin’s cheek, 
Its flames that reddening curl and part 
Less warm and lightsome than my heart. 
My dusky brothers, fur and wide 

Are out upon the dark hill’s side, 
Tracking through interdicted lawns 

The swift-foot deer, ’till morning dawns, 
Whilst I, upon these pictured leaves, 
The chequered web that fortune weaves, 
Display to many a youth and maid 

Who seek me in this Sylvan shade, 

And find from fears, a sovereign balm, 


To cross with gold the gipsy’s palm. 


List !—Upon the heathery ground 
Fal's a footstep lightly moving, 
Youth is in the elastic sound, 
Youth—the dreamy future loving. 
These my sibyl leaves shall tell 
Something of the coming vision 
Ere I seek their mightier spell 
O’er its woes or joys elysian ; 
This card I throw, 
From the fan-formed row, 
Truth its speaking face imparts, 
’Tis the radiant Queen of Hearts. 


The Queen of Hearts—fair lady, see! 
This page had spoke unerringly, 

Ere yet that Sylphid form was seen 
To tell whose slight foot brushed the green, 


Isthis the man? Is’t you, sir, that know things? 








































































Ere I, upon that delicate face, 

Marked richest beauty’s ‘ pride of place,’ 
Or read in every native tone 

Resistless witchery all thine own. 

Bright votaress ! on whose heart as yet 
Fortune no tint but rose has set, 

What errand at this lonely hour 

Hath called thee to the gipsy’s bower? 
Thy lip is mate, but in thine eye 

A boon is begged of destiny— 

Thy tell-tale blushing cheek revealeth 

A something thy young heart concealeth : 
The half of hupe, the half of fear, 

That claims a smile and owns a tear: 
Nay, start not, though my charmed art 
Pierce chariest hidings of thy heart! 
There’s one his thread of life would twine 
[In braided unison with thine, 

And thou wouldst know, that plighted love 
Shall blest and ever truest, prove. 

Now to my spells—may they bestow 


The gentlest—favoring lot below. 


Shuffled be these spotted leaves, 
For the timid trembling maiden 
Waits the lot their magic weaves, 
With her joy or sorrow laden. 
Cut them, lady! with a hand 
Of all snowy things the whitest, 
Thus I deal the mystic band, 
Hoping for their aspect brightest ; 
By the crimson queen, 
Is a rich card seen. 
Now across mine eye-lids fast 


Flits an airy vision past !— 


The guests are in the lighted halt 

In festive robe and coronal : 

With mirth and wine and music’s chime, 

To fleet away the golden time ; 

Far down the undulating dance 

Floats many a buoyant heart and glance ; 

Now linked, a satin-slippered band 

Move, braided graces, hand in hand, 

And now, one fairy circles there, 

As some white sea-bird rounds the air. 

Now, with full instrumental strings 

The vaulted roof harmonious rings ; 

And now some Syren’s touching lay 

In melting pathos dies away : 

Yet one—their earthly evening-star, 

Is stealing from that scene afar, 

And ‘neath the accustomed trysting-tree, 

Within the reach of minstrelsy 

And voices from the glistening hall, 
Where whispered words and blushes meet, 

She stands with one, more praised than all, 
And hears, to her, a voice more sweet. 

Gentle the eye, though high the men, 

That woos that graceful gala-queen ; 

The son of ocean’s realm, his heart 


Hath all that ocean's varying art— 


THE ZINGANIAN. 


















Aroused—the fearful storm will come, 
In calm—sweet music’s mildest home. 
Ah, love like this, the flower of youth, 
The manly faith, the maiden truth, 
Shall bloom through many a wintry day, 
To charm its blackest clouds away. 
Ha! sweet lady, rosy bright 
Blushes on thy cheek are burning! 
Truly the Zinganian, right, 
O’er thy book of life is turning! 
Must I count these evil spots ? 
One and three and five and seven, 
Each a number add of dots, 
All united into even. 
To the queen’s left hand 
Do the dark cards stand. 
Thy star of Hope shall pale awhile 


The brighter soon to beam and smile. 


Exultant down the spangled bay 

The life-like vessel springs her way, 

With flag and streamer freely tossing, 

The sun their glistering waves embossing— 
Meet emblems 6f the hearts they bear, 
Who golden-gloried visions wear. 

And One, the Lord of that brave deck, 

On some far lattice marks a speck, 

A lessening line, he wots full well, 

Is faintly wafting him farewell. 

Long shall that spirit’s lonely eye, 

Watch darkening changes of that sky, 
Which looks upon the salt-green wave 

She trusted with her loyal brave, 

With many a heaven-imploring prayer 

To Him who shields his wanderings there. 
That bark hath skimmed the sunny seas, 
"Mid Zephyrs’ playing harmonies— 

Hath basked by ocean isles the greenest— 
On silvery waves the smooth and sheenest— 
And veering now her chieftain turns 

To where his star of worship burns— 

His bosom cynosure—but war 

Comes swelling onward from afar, 

To meet him on his watery track 

With the rough broadside’s shattering rack. 
His gocd ship reels amid the cloud, 

That darkling hides her guarded deck, 
Then bursts in death-fraught answer loud, 
"Till to her victor-penron bowed, 

Her foemen yield the ensanguined wreck. 
And now once more she shoots to sight, 
Asin some falcon-winged flight, 

And favoring winds her sails expand, 
’Till glad hearts touch their home-voiced land. 


All thoughtful in that rapturous hour, 
The maiden sits within her bower : 
And stills her heart and strains her ear, 
A well-known music-step to hear. 

So long away that step hath ranged, 
Hath not its plighted fealty changed ? 
Her tears arise, are scarce represt, 
He comes—they gush upon his breast. 
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This love is not the transient kiss 
Of leaves the lightest breath may sever, 


’Tis mingled waves, once blent in bliss, 


’Neath cloud, ‘neath shine, commingled ever. 


Now I run along the row—- 
Thus far hath it proved propitious ; 
Richer cards are here to shew, 
Clothed in brighter lines auspicious: 
Every blessing’s long array 
Round thy path of life shall cluster, 
Love and Hope to light the way, 
With a clear and constant lustre. 
Pam leads the dance 
Where the gay cards glance. 
Diamonds, knave, and king and queen, 
With the Ace of Hearts are seen. 


Bravely shines the golden ray 

To grace the maiden’s bridal day— 
Lighting the solemn minster aisle 

With something of a cheering smile, 

As its old bells are taught to be 

A merry jangled minstrelsy ; 

While mutely grouped, the festive band 
Around the time-worn altar stand. 
Lovely is the young Bride kneeling, 

One tear adown her pale cheek stealing— 
Her lips just faintly falter now, 

And yet it breathes so deep a vow, 

So wrought of nature’s feelings best, 
Her highest and her holiest, 

So pure in self-forgetting part, 

It would become an angel's heart. 

Tis past !—The vision disappears : 

And now, mine eye, the stream of years 
Marks gliding on in bliss serene, 

Whilst glimpses of those forms are seen, 
With grateful hearts, to know and bless 
Their green sequestered happiness— 

A gentle, graceful mother bending 

O’er her blithe group, and mildly lending 
Her voice, to some sweet warbled hymn 
With her rose-lipped cherubim. 

And now again that fair scene fades, 
Lost in time’s encurtaining shades, 

Yet through its mist, that love of youth 
Shines clearest in unclouded truth : 
Beauty on each changed brow, the searest, 


Yet heart to heart still prized, ‘ most dearest,’ 


Virtue, love’s watchful guardian there ; 
*Tis past—the vision melts to air. 


Lady! thus the gipsy well 
Hath redeemed her promise given, 
Of the weal or woe to tell, 
Meted out for thee by heaven. 
Weird enchanters red and black ! 
The Zinganian’s only treasure— 
They who seek thy charmed pack, 
Shall of fortune find their measure ! 


] Sweet lady! farewell! 

| Once more to my spell— 
| May all hearts of as gentle mould 
Have as gentle fortunes told. 

| Elizabethtown. 

} 


| Translated from the French of Augustin Thierry. 

| Tue sister of Edbald, King of Kent, named Ethelberga 
| was espoused to the pagan Chief or King of the country 
north of the Humber. The bride departed from the 
‘country of Kent accompanied by a priest, a Roman by 
| birth, named Paulin, who in accordance with the policy 
| of Pope Gregory, had been previously consecrated Arch- 
bishep of York. Great was the hope that the converted 


‘of the infidel husband. The King of Northumberland, 


and believing wife would succeed in making a proselyte 


' however, would make no further concession than that of 
allowing his wife to profess the Christian religion uader 
the auspices of the priest she had brought with her, and 
who with his black hair and meagre embrowned visage, 


was an object of much curiosity to the fair haired natives 


of the country. When Ethelberga became a mother, 
Paulin gravely announced to Edwin, that he had by 
| prayer obtained a mitigation of her sufferings, on the 
| condition that the child should be baptised in the name 
of Christ. In the eflusion of his paternal joy, Edwin 
readily acquiesced in the wishes of Ethelberga, but, for 
himself, he would receive no proposition of baptism, 
though he listened patiently to the discourse of those 
who labored to convert him. He reasoned dispassionate- 
ly with them, and not unfrequently embarrassed them, 
by the strength and acuteness of his arguments. With 
a view of attracting him, if possible, to things celestial 
| by the allurement of things terrestial, there came a letter 
| from Rome, addressed by Pope Boniface, “to the glori- 


’ writes the Pontiff, 


ous Edwin.” “T transmit to you,’ 
“the blessing of our protection, the blessed Peter, prince 
‘of Apostles, that is to say, a shirt of linen embroidered 
‘in gold, and a mantle of the fine wool of Anconia.” 
| Ethelberga received at the same time as a token of the 
‘benediction of the apostle Peter, a comb of ivory richly 
_gilt, and a mirror of silver. These gifts were favorably 
| received, but they did not influence Edwin, whose power- 
ful reflective mind, was not to be conquered but by a 
| strong moral impression. In the early life of the Anglo- 
| Saxon King, an extraordinary adventure had befallen 
him, which he kept a profound secret from all men. 
This secret, however, escaped him during the many 
hours of mutual and domestic confidences. When he 
was quite a youth, he fell into the hands of some im- 
placable enemies who ardently desired his death. In 
the dungeon where he languished uncheered by a single 





ray of hope, his over-wrought imagination presented to 
him during the hours of sleep, and in the wild vagaries 
| of dreams, a person of stern demeanor, who approached 
with a slow measured step, and thus addressed him:— 
“ What wouldst thou promise to him who would and 
could save thee?” 
“ Every thing that will ever be in my power,” replied 








the young Saxon. 




















“ Well,” resumed the unknown, “if he who can save 
thee should only exact of thee to live in accordance with 
his counsels, wouldst thou follow them implicitly?” 

Edwin swore so to do, and the apparition stretching 
forth a hand and placing it on his head, said— 

“When a like sign presents itself to thee, remember 
this moment, and this discourse hi 

Edwin escaped from his perilous situation by a most 
fortunate and unlooked for chance, and the remembrance 
of his dream was ever afier engraven on his thoughts. 

One day, after the baptism of his son, when he was 
alone in his apartment, the door suddenly opened and 
he saw coming towards him a figure such as had pre- 


sented itself in his dream; it advanced with the same 


slow, measured step, and without pronouncing a word, | 


placed the right hand on his head. It was Paulin, to 
whom the holy spirit, according to ecclesiastical histo- 
rians, had revealed the infallible means of conquering 
his obstinacy, The victory was complete; the Saxon 


struck with astonishment, fell with his face to the earth, 


' 
| 
I 
| 





and the Roman, now his master, raised him with ex-| 


pressions of kindness. 
Christian, but his good sense was still unshaken: he 


promised but for himself alone, saying that his people 


Edwin promised to become a | 


should see and judge for themselves what was best for 


them todo, Paulin requested that he would convoke 
the national Council, which was called in the Saxon 
tongue ‘ Wittena-Ghemote,” 
who congregated around the kings of Germany on all 
important occasions, and at which also assisted the | 
magistrates, the rich landed proprietors, the warriors of 
distinction, and the priests of their gods. | 
explained to this assembly the motives which had led to | 
his change of faith, and addressing each member per- || 
sonally, one after another, asked what was their opinion | 
and intention with regard to this new doctrine. The | 
chief Priest was the first to speak—* My opinion is,” | 


he said, “ that our Gods have no power, and I ground | 


my opinion simply on this—no man amongst this people | 
i] 
{| 


has served them with more zeal and fidelity than I have 
done, yet am I far from being the most wealthy or the 
most honored amongst them; my opinion then is that | 
our gods have no supremacy,” 

A chief amongst the men of war then rose, and spoke | 


in these terms :— 


“ Thou hast, O King, perhaps remarked a simple || 


incident which sometimes occurs in the dark days of 


winter, when thou art seated at thy board, with thy cap- 


tains and thy men at arms around thee, when a bright | 


fire is blazing on thy hearth and thy hall is well heated— | 
} ; . ‘ : 

whilst without it rains and snows, and the bleak winds | 

how]—there comes a little bird, who traverses the hall 


upon outstretched wing, entering at one door and esca- 


The King | 


the assembly of sages, || 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


ping through another: the instant of his passage is for | 


him full of sweetness—he no longer feels the rain nor | 
storm. But, alas! the interval is so brief, the bird has | 
fled in the twinkling of an eye, and from winter he doth | 
but repass to winter. Such seems to me to be the life of 
man upon this earth, such his course of a moment, com- 
pared to the lapse of time which precedes and which 


follows it. This interval of time is for us dark and un- | 





| 
| 
} 


| 
| 
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welcome—it torments us, from the impossibility of pene- 
trating it. If, then, this new doctrine can teach us any 
thing concerning it at all certain, it well deserves that 
we should follow it.” 


After the other chiefs had spoken, and the Roman had 


expounded his dogmas, the assembly voting, as if for the 


sanction of the national laws, solemnly renounced the 
worship of their ancient gods ; but when the missionary 
proposed the destruction of the images of these divini- 
ties, no one amongst the number of newly converted 
Christians felt so strongly confirmed in their new belief 


as to brave the dangers of this profanation, till a cham- 


pion arose in the person of the high priest; he reques- 


ted that the king would furnish him with arms anda 
war steed—in open defiance to the law of his order, to 
whom the use of both one and the other was forbidden. 
Girt with a sword, and brandishing a pike, he gallopped 
towards the temple, and in sight of all the people, who 
thought him out of his senses, he struck his lance against 


the walls and the images. A temple of wood was then 


constructed, in which the king and a great number be- 
sides were baptized, Paulin having thus in reality 
gained the episcopagy of which he bore the title, tra- 
versed the countries of Veire and of Bernciie, and 
baptised in the waters of the Swale and the Glen those 
who manifested a readiness to obey the decree of the 
assembly of sages. 
Original. 
ZENOBIA. 

Loup burst the music in its wildness ’round 

And Rome re-echoed with the startling sound. 

Aurchan’s triumph graced that glorious day, 

And Asia’s spoils adorned the conqueror’s way. 

Oh, proudly wound the gay procession on— 

The Emperor in his jewelled chariot borne 

By four young stags in all their gracefulness, 

The beauteous pride of Lybia’s wilderness, 

Next with their conqueror wound the saddened train 

Of captive Syrians, Goths—who breathed in vain 

Incessant curses on the victor’s head, 

And loathe each hated step they’re forced to tread. 

But there is yet a train that proudly moves, 

No head is bent—no eye but firmly roves 

Undaunted o’er the throng, in fearlessness, 

That little speaks of maiden bashfulness. 

Ten martial heroines approach, who braved 

The foremost foe where Roman banners waved ! 

But what is she who rivets ev’ry eye 

In ecstasy, as slowly she moves by ? 

Tis great Zenobia, lost Palmyra’s queen! 

Oh! ne’er ’till she appeared was beauty seen— 

Those eyes so sweetly brilliant—they did seem 

More like the vision of a midnight dream, 

Than aught of life-—too delicately pure 

For man in all his earthliness t’ indure ! 


A slave her trembling, fainting limbs sustains— 
Fainting beneath her gems and golden chains— 
Her burning feet the sparkling car precede, 
In which she hoped all captured Rome to lead. 
Deluded queen! but thus it is that all 
Our too presumptuous hopes do sadly fall! 
Ah, could the proud Zenobia firmly bear 
To enter Rome a fettered captive there? 
Oh, no! “ The spirit breaks that never bends,” 
Palmyra’s sov’reign wept !—Thus grandeur ends. s. 
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Original. 
THE SUICIDE. 


Ir was in the Spring of °30 that I first became ac- 





quainted with Mary She was then in the hey-day 
of youth, and the occasion on which I met her, was one 
that proudly set forth all the attractiveness of her 
beauty. 
admired Madame G——’s. Many were there, whose 
faultless forms, winning graces, and luxuriant charms, 
drew admiration around them. But Mary stood pre- 
eminent among all of them, for that rich and dignified 
beauty, which claims the homage of intelligence, and 
which inherent grandeur alone can bestow; she mingled 
amongst the gay throng of beauty and fashion, as an 
Egle among the Naides, apparently plucking from each 
some charm wherewith to deck herself. 
stood the talented and, alas! 
ing. She was indeed happy, he for whom her fondest 


too popular Henry Flem- 


affection beat and thrilled, at whose touch Love’s light- | 


ning-flash responsive played in her unclouded face, was 
there in the person of Henry Fleming. 
affected with the obvious ecstasy of her feelings; his 
intelligent and bland face glowed with more than its 
wonted radiance and gentleness of expression. Oh, 
how I envied him the bliss, that then mantled around 
his heart. 
attention, abstracted from the rest, was riveted to her’s: 
pride, fortune—aye, life, would I have given for one 
caress. 
yet sunny and bright before her; no chill retarded the 
delightful soarings of her buoyant spirit. 


She was richly clad in the fashionable habiliments of 


the season; one solitary flower bright in its hues adorned | 


SUICIDE. 





vo) 
am 


business, or indisposition prevented his attendance they 


| went off with a tiresome monotony, the bon vivante of 


It was at an evening party of the then much | 


their circle, his absence was felt by all. No song could 
be sung as he sang it, their don mofs were vapid com- 
pared with his, the cheerfulness of others lagged—his 
was so engaging, so versatile that it always enlivened. 


In his profession, he was a lawyer, he was equally popu- 


lar. If he was not profound, he was brilliantly logical 


' . 
|| the revolution. 


It was on a criminal case 


His client 


and irresistibly eloquent. 
I heard him for the first and only time plead. 
who had committed the heaviest of crimes—murder, 
was a man far advanced in life’s vale, one whose arm 
more holier and proudly had pushed the strong steel of 


During the examination of the witnesses 


| he sat apparently in sullen and listless composure, his 


At her side | 


Nor was he un- | 


I gazed upon her with admiration till my | 


countenance was free and unburthened as it could ever 
have been. There was ii0 droop of remorse: no fixed- 
ness of dispair; not an emotion heaved within him, he 
appeared like a cold and unfeeling old sinner whose 
pulse of humanity had ceased to throb, and whose 
kindlier veins had been congealed by frosts as blasting as 
those that had silvered o’er his temples. Impression was 
strong against him. The prosecuting attorney urged 
law and facts, and eloquence which were irresistible, 
against him, and when he sat down even Mercy’s self in 


that court could scarce have had the power to save 


i him. 


How beautiful and happy she appeared, all was | 


her head, but how prophetic! it was not what it seemed ; | 


it ne’er had decked the garden bower, or in the wild 
mead grown—it was fashioned by art. Like that too 


many wear within their unsuspecting breasts, until the 


heart that bathes it with the moisture of its affection, is | 


stained with its dies, and its very core is blighted with 
the mildew of its false leaves. 

Her person was of that graceful mould which defies 
the stoic heart to gaze on without feeling something 
warmer than admiration ; it was such a form as we meet 
with in the dreaming and fanciful haunts of romance. 


In her look there was an unaffected willingness to please, || 


her smile was radiant as the light of heaven. The | 


straggiing tresses of her dark hair played in graceful | 


negligence, half concealing and anon revealing the soft 
whiteness of her neck; it was the snowy and chaste 
beauty of Phoebus bursting the dark mantle of the 


dawn. Her dark liquid eyes in language more potent 


than the tongue’s, spoke the devoted and happy feelings | 


of her soul. 


They alone. were in converse with Henry, 


what she uttered hung half hesitating on her lips till | 


started by a sigh from the heart. Oh! she was one 


whom to behold was to love, and to love was to adore. 


Henry Fleming was alike the esteemed and favorite of 
both sexes, his pleasing manners, mellow disposition, | 


suavity of conversation and brilliant talents made him | 


land deepening throughout the court. 


the features of Henry. 


Henry as he arose glanced at the audience with a look 
that chided the low mutterings which were thickening, 
Unfavorable as 
opinion was against the prisoner, the rebuke was not 
lost, in a moment all were silent. The first sound of 
his voice seemed, as the muttered complaint was sup- 
pressed, to silence, and it was not long before their 
indignation was also hushed and still. The attention of 
the jury was at each sentence losing its indifference, 
and yielding more and more to the blandishment of his 
fascinating exordium. By-and-bye, it was unconsciously 


changed to admiring and absorbed interest; all were 


jalike captivated, their several expressions of interest 


| . . . . 
might have been seen like a concentrated ray lighting up 


The deep interchange of feel- 
ing mutually played between advocate and jury. His 
appeals like the red of Moses drew water where’er they 
touched. Most vividly did he picture forth the dark 
forms of passion, and most deeply did he impress upon 
them their fearful strength and wild impetuosity—their 
writhing under the spurning contumely—their burning 
beneath the scathing scowl of arrogant authority—their 


foul, insidious resolves when jealousy goads them—their 


\swelled, braced and strained attitude when in the hand 


of oppression. And the Laocoon-like vengeance, the 
intense, nerved and concentrated blow that resents the 


crushing assault. He then argued man’s inculpability 


when they were dominant over reason and the benevo- 


lent attributes—that they were implanted in him by 
nature—by the Divinity himself, and that, consequently, 
And he 


pictured to their shuddering gaze the dark immensity of 


man must be guiltless for their possession. 


an admired and courted companion, and a guest of all | their power—their tyrannical mastery in the human 


their social parties and convivial meetings. 


When || breast, when once they have empire—until cach breast 











THE 





seemed to mirror forth a hell of fiends. 
up the weapons of logic and reason, and ingeniously 
Nature and nature’s 
With a 
master-hand he broke open the floodgate of sympathy, 


fashioned them to his purpose. 


laws were summoned in behalf of his client. 


and to its convulsive tide consigned his object—a sup- 
pliant, pleading to his kindred element. Such was the 
effect—the magic-power of his eloquence that every 
breast seemed to heave with a bursting emotion—verily, 
the God himself seemed to mix in the strife, and battle 
in his cause. Long and ably he dwelt on the old man’s 
services, his struggles and toilsome marches in summer’s 
heat and winter’s cold, in defence of our then bleeding 
country. : 

“ And shall he,” he exclaimed, “who had knelt at 
the altar of ’76 when the torch of our liberty was first 
lighted,—shall he who defended it amidst storm and 


darkness, on the march and in the field where his com- 


rades lay buried in the trench where they had fallen— | were momentarily sinking into a cold stiffness. 
and whose head is now silvered o’er by the frosts of 
four score winters—shall he be doomed to blacken on | 


the scaffold, or sigh and weep his last few days away 
No— 


Spirits of the patriots who have gone 


in the gloomy and chilling shades of the dungeon. 
Gratitude forbid ! 


before him interpose your aid against it.” 


SUICIDE. 


—_———_—— — — 


He then took | 





arrived in the city of P , where Henry Fleming 


resided. My feelings partook of the melancholy that 
appeared to reign in the country, as I approached the 
city. The chilly breath of autumn had swept o’er its 
fair face, turning the green woods red, and withering 
its rich verdure—yet it was interesting. But its appear- 
ance contrasted mournfully with the modest glow 


The balmy 


dews of summer no longer freshened them into smiling 


of its budding tinge when I left it. 
serenity. 

In a few hours after my arrival I was at the residence 
of Henry. I inquired for him, and was startled at the 
answer, “‘ My master’s dying.” ‘‘Good Heaven’s,” I ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ conduct me tohis room.”’ There the scene I 
witnessed, Belshazzar’s could not have surpassed in 

horror. 
gard, and bloody form of Henry Fleming—his features 
had settled into a stupid unconscious-like fixedness, and 
I gazed 
upon him in speechless horror. A female form emacia- 
ted and wan was anxiously bending over him; there 
was an intense and almost divine melancholy agony 


blended with the sweet serenity of her hectic face. 


| With a'struggling and’convulsed effort he threw himself 


almost out of the bed, at the same time discharging from 


But feeble is my pourtrayment of his high wrought elo- his mouth a large quantity of blood—Oh! sickening 


quence, nor would I be more happy in a description of his 
suasive manner, impressive delivery, and graceful and 
emphatic action—sutflice it to say, it was such a display of 
oratory as I never before, or since have heard. The jury 
were melted into compassion for the old veteran, and the 
judge was evidently much affected; but his was a mind 
too strongly fortified to be charmed into forgetfulness of 
his office; his warning to the jury as they were leaving 
the room, “not to forget, or lose sight of the plain 
evidence and facts in the case,” showed that, however 
much he might yield to the Siren allurement of elo- 
quence, he was more influenced by the Rhadamanthus 
pride of justice and impartiality. The jury gave a 
momentary look of surprise at the judge’s hint, which, 
as it fell on the prisoner settled into a calm and stern 


expression that augured ill for his acquittal. In less 


| 


than half-an-hour,a verdict of manslaughter was re- | 


turned, but before the court could move, a petition for 
the prisoner’s pardon was presented, and in a moment 
there was a simultaneous rush towards it,—all signed it. 
The pardon was granted. I have dwelt on this subject 
longer than I purposed, and perhaps more so than 
faithfulness to my story will sanction. 

As my acquaintance with Henry threw off its reserve 
and warmed into friendship, I became a more frequent 
visitor of Mary’s ; and when I left them on a distant 
and hazardous tour, eternal friendship was feelingly 


pledged between us. 


| 
Eighteen months had elapsed since my departure, 


und during that period I had not received any intelli- 
gence of Henry’s success. Successful 1 doubted not 
he would be; his, appeared to be no meteor blaze that 
would illume for a moment and then vanish. 


* * * * » * * ” 


It was on a gloomy and cold day in December that I | and palsied in their offices. These pangs are not cor- 


sight, my paralyzed tongue did not for some minutes 
recover its speech. ‘ Oh, my friend, Henry Fleming, 
speak to me,”’ I exclaimed as I rushed to his bed. 

_ The female that was bending over him started at my 
voice, and after a look of inquiring interest, cried— 
‘* Sisperne—Henry, it is Sisperne.” 

| He started at the mention of my name, and attempt- 


’ He fixed on me a look 


ing to rise, gasped “ Sisperne.’ 
of wild scrutiny, and then pressed his forehead with his 
hand as if to arrest remembrance—his gaze rested upon 
me again—‘ Ah, it is my friend Sisperne—God bless 
you,” he continued, “this is a mournful meeting. Ah, 
how changed since you saw me last !—then I was ca- 
ressed, and blessed with the love of my friends—now 
what am I—a swicide, who has courted death—aye, 
worse than suicide; Iam a false, cruel, and obdurate 
wretch—behold my Mary, her life blood poisoned and 
saped by me, as by a vampire. Sisperne, I am a mur- 
derer, yes! I have stabbed my constant and confiding 
Mary with ingratitude and base neglect.” Then turning 
to the wan and spectre-like Mary he resumed, “ forgive, 
forgive me, Mary.” 

“ Gracious Heaven! can this be Mary?” I asked. 

“ Yes !—it is my work—no, bless me not—eurses fall 
upon me, I merit them. Oh, Hell—your punishment 


cann xt equal my guilt—rack, torture, I am prepared to 


| abide yg 


I here interrupted him, saying he was torturing him- 
self with a frenzied anticipation of the future. 

“ No—no,” he replied, “the hot burnings of guilt can 
never cease to flame around me, and the stinging worm 


| of remorse will never cease its gnawing—you see this 
ti 


frame is now almost insensible, its organs are stupid 
ii 


Stretched on the bed lay the now bloated, hag- 
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A SCENE 


poreal, nor will they cease when all these limbs have 


become torpid in their sockets, and when they will no 
longer obey the twil/—or, why is it they grow more 
as the flesh loses its sensitiveness and can no 
’Tis the spirit’s pang—hell—hell.” Here 


maddened start and sank lifeless on his 


intense 
longer feel. 
he gave a 
pillow. 
Such was the lamentable fate of Henry Fleming, one 
who in the early part of his career, promised future 
greatness. Few regarded him but as one of fame’s 
favorites—one who was destined to rise to proud dis- 
tinction in his profession, and shine a bright constellation 


in the world’s broad expanse. But how disappointed 


were their expectations—how blasted their hopes— 
and how affecting the change that wrought it. Envy, 


that accursed distorter of the human breast, the 
stinging spur that pricks the side of conscious inferi- 
ority, alone could have contemplated the wreck unmov- 
ed. We all know ifs insidious spirit, far more dangerous 
and foul than the folded snake that hisses in spiteful 
malice in our path. Two years had not passed since I 
left hirn a proud, happy and conscientious man—esteem- 
ed, admired, aye, beloved. But this admiration and 

Envy beheld him on a 


Like the 


popular favor were his ruin. 
summit, it panted for, but ne’er could reach. 


strify elements, when conscious of the impossibility of 


its reaching the proud eminence on which distinction 
rests, it endeavors to effect an equilibrium. His talents 
and fascinations won him friends, which the warm kind- 
ness and adhesiveness of his nature followed and clung 
to, from the harmless and social party, to the convivial 
circle, and inebriating 


carouse, until the frolicsome 


bowl were alone enjoyed. Envy smiled approbation, 
and hurried him on in his downward course. The gam- 
bling-table, where guilt and degradation consumate, 
their degrees found him a reckless and frequent guest at 
its hell-alluring sides. 

And the fond, beautiful, and high expectant Mary, 
how prostrated in her hopes, and how withered and 
faded was her beauty. 


at the mutual now how 


was wont to thrill throb, 
cheerless and distressed did its emotions sink beneath 
the stupid glance of her husband. Her sweet lips 
that were once rich as the Pomegranite’s hue, and 
seemed a paradise as “ the smile took its rosy rise,” 
now were in sad melancholy. And her eyes, in 
which were united sense and sweetness, and beamed 
forth naught but happiness—now were lustreless, and 
parched to deformity by the hot burnings of her 
misery. 

The raving of Henry had affected her feelings to the 
highest excitability of agony; her frame was fairly 
worked into contortions. So intense was her distress, 
that her heaving breast seemed almost rent with burst- 
ing convulsion. 
muttered breath, foll upon her senses the pent-up misery 
of her breast discharged like a volcano, in a terrific 
burst, then all was still. I raised her head—all was 
fled, breath, consciousness—and that angelic spirit—it 
too was gone—gone to Heaven, it cannot be otherwise. 


Niles, Michigan. 


IN MILAN. 


And her constant love that. 


As Henry’s last pang, half gasped in| .. 
"9 pene | which had been weakened or extinguished in almost 


' 





A SCENE DURING THE PLAGUE 
IN MILAN, 1630. 
Translated from “I Promessi Sposi” of Manzoni. 
TurovuGu the very heart of this frightful desolation, 
Renzo made his way; nor paused, till uncertain which 
of two roads totake. He was about to turn down the 


one indicated to him, when there issued from it a horrible 


confusion of sounds, above which was clearly distin- 


? 
ther, and now stopped. 


quishable the sharp, appalling tinkle which proceeded 
the pest carts; he shuddered, yet went on, with difficul- 
ty threading his way through the street broad as it was. 
Three of these horrible vehicles followed one upon ano- 
The scene which followed 


might not inaptly be compared to a corn market; there 


| was a hurrying to and fro of persons and burdens, sacks 


filled and emptied of their contents. *Monatti hurry- 
ing into the houses, others coming out, tottering beneath 
the burthens they carried on their shoulders, which they 


deposited with little precaution on one or the other of 


the carts ; some in their red liveries, others without this 


insignia, and a still greater number distinguished by 


/one more revolting, with jerkins and plumes of various 


| colors, as if to denote that this fearful public calamity 


were tothem afestival. From window to window there 
issued at each moment a sepulchral sound, which scarce 
resembled the human voice, though it articulated “Jna 
Monatti !”’ then with a sound yet more sinister there 
arose above the sad wailing, a sharp voice in reply 
‘‘adess’ adesso!’’ With these there mingled heart-ren- 
ding lamentations, and entreaties to make speed, to 


Ren- 


which the Monatti replied with impatient oaths. 


_zo pursued his way endeavoring to bestow no more at- 


tention on the obstacles in his path, than was necessary 
to avoid stumbling over them; till, at length, his shrink 
ing gaze fixed on a sight of peculiar and touching mise- 
ry—a sight which, whilst it prompted, rived, the soul to 
contemplate. He stood transfixed to the spot as it were 
spell bound. Down the steps of one of the largest 
houses, there descended a graceful female form, her ap- 
pearance denoted that if the first bloom of youth had 
passed, its prime had not. On her sweet countenance 
were traces of loveliness faded and obscured, but not 
destroyed—of cruel suffering and mortal languor; yet, 
withal, there shone pre-eminent that beauty, at once 
soft and majestic, so peculiar to Lombardy. She 
moved towards the convoy, her step was slow and pain- 
ful, but not unsteady—her eyes were free from tears, 
but bore evidence of having shed so many that their 
source was dried up; there was in her grief a something 
tranquil and profound which indicated a soul keenly 
sensible to, yet fully competent to struggle with it. Yet 
was it not her appearance only which in the midst of so 
much misery pointed her out as an object of peculiar 
commiseration and awakened on her behalf the feeling 


every heart. She held in her arms a little girl about the 


* Thus were denominated the men to whom was assigned the 
laborious and perilous task of removing dead bodies from the 
houses, the roads, and the Lazaretto to the pit which formed 
one vast tomb for rich and poor; as well as to conduct those 
suffering under the disease to the Lazaretto, and superintend 


the burning of infected apparel. 

































































age of nine—dead, but attired with the most scrupulous 
nicety ; her flaxen locks were minutely parted on her 
forehead ; her robe was of the finest texture and daz- 
zlingly white: in short, one might have fancied that the 
tender hand of a mother had arrayed her for some féte 
which had long been promised, and was now accorded 
asareward. Neither was she held in a reclining pos- 
ture, but upright as in life, with her little cold breast 
supported against the one which had nourished her in- 
fancy. One might have thought she slept, were it not 
for the little hand, white and rigid as marble, which 
hung so heavily, so inanimately by her side; for the lit- 
tle hand which rested on its mother’s shoulder with an 
adandenment which betokened the slumber of death— 
yes, she who so tenderly supported the little unconscious 
being was her mother! did not the resemblance between 
those two lovely, pallid faces attest the fact, the anguish 
of the one which still bore faint evidence of life, must 
have incontestibly proved it! A turpid Monatto advan- 
ced, and extended his hands to relieve her of her bur- 
den; yet, was there an involuntary hesitation in his 
manner, a sort of tender reé spect. The mother shrank 
back but betrayed neither displeasure nor disdain. 

“No,” she exclaimed in a soft low voice, ‘“ you must 
not take her from me yet; I, myself must lay her on 
her bier: take this,” and she placed a well-filled purse 
in the hand which the Monatto extended; “‘ promise 
me,” she continued, “‘ promise me that you will not re- 
move the most trifling article from this precious form, 
that you will not suffer any one else to do so; but lay 
her in her grave just as she now is.” 

The Monatto placed his right hand on his breast, then 
with obsequious civility, the result of the ne’er till then 
felt emotions which subdued his hardened nature, rather 
than of the unexpected boon he had received, busied 


himself in clearing a space on the cart for the little 


corpse. 


child’s brow, and laid her softly down, as though on a 


The mother imprinted a long kiss on her 


bed to sleep; she then arranged her snowy garment in 
graceful folds around her. “* Farewell, my Ce cilia,”’ she 
murmured, “ repose in peace! ere another day has 
dawned we shall follow thee, and then we shall all be 
together for ever; meanwhile, pray for us, and I will 
pray for the other dear ones who have gone before !— 
farewell!” She then carefully spread a coverlit of fine 
white linen over the rigid little form, and turning to the 
Monatto addressed him in a voice yet more low and un- 
earthly; “ Monatto,” she said, “you will re-pass at 
Vespers, forget not to enter, and ascend to the front 
chamber on the right of the first floor, you will then have 
to take me, and net me only, my last earthly treasure is 
dying also.” 

Thus saying, she returned slowly into the house, and 
in an instant after appeared on the balcony holding in 
her arms her youngest darling, still breathing it is true, 
but, with the stamp of death on its little face. Pressing 
the little sufferer to her breast, and trying to hush its 
mournful wailing, the still youthful mother stood con- 
templating the unworthy obsequies of her first-born, tll 
the pest cart moved on and was finally lost to sight. 
Then she too, disappeared, and with an expiring eflort 


THE STUDENT S DREAM. 


realms supernal ! A. 








1 of strength, she laid her infant on the bed, stretched her- 


self beside it, and breathed out her pure soul at the 
same moment its little spirit also winged its flight to 
w. 








Original. 
STUDENT’S DREAM. 


THE 


His nadir goal the sun has passed, 

And hushed is every cradled blast; 

Yet still, besieged by well-conn’d tomes, 
O’er classic land the student roams. 
Illum’d by Cynthia’s hueless beam, 

His marcid cheeks with fulgence gleam, 
While bending o’er the learned page, 
He scans the lore of gifted sage. 
Though features wan and tabid brow, 
Sate dire consumption’s vampire now, 
His sinking limbs ambition stays 

And fame prospective lends her rays 
Te cheer the heart, to ease the pain, 
And points the way to glory’s fane. 
Low burns the lamp. His eyes grow dim, 
And phantom shapes before him swim, 
While Somnus comes his own to claim, 
And brighten hopes of deathless fame. 

He drops his head upon his breast, 

And, pillow’d there, partakes of rest. 
Then dreamy forms of beauty rise, 

And fairer scenes and bluer skies: 

He sees his fondest wish attain’d, 


And proud renown’s high acme gain’d. 


Now graced his brow a wreath of flowers, 
By maidens cull’d in green-leaf’d bowers, 
And long-drawn plaudits wake to praise 
The beetling rocks of other days. 
A fairy form, of witching eye, 
Returns his smile and shares his sigh— 
Without a tear, without a groan, 
And every form of bliss his own, 
He revels on the sweets of earth, 
And drinks th’ unmingled cup of mirth. 
The charm dissolves. He slow unseals 
His languid eye, and thus reveals 
His garret-room, by art ungraced, 
But, here and there, with cobwebs laced— 
He feels his vitals fast consumed, 
And yet his hopes are all relumed. 
Disease, and want, and famine stare— 
Without one friend his woes to share ; 
Gone are his dreams all clear and bright, 
O’er all around sits ebon night. 
But trampling on the present ills, 
No fear his kindling ardor chills : 
He turns the lore-fraught page again, 
While sleep regales the sons of men. 
ALLAS. 
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‘OUR ACTORS.’ 














Original. )engage at an inferior theatre as supernumerary or ban- 
*‘OUR ACTORS.’’ ‘ner-bearer for seven shillings sterling a week, and lay 


Tne conduct and success of a theatre depends fully |) aside his dreams of rivalling Master Betty until the 
as much upon the character and tact of its manager as || public should have more taste— a consummation de- 
that of a kingdom upon its monarch, indeed if every 
king had subjects as troublesome as theatrical com- || ° learn his profession. 
panies generally prove, many a crown would be thrown | splendid person and fine full voice, a quick observation 
off in disgust; and we are inclined to believe that the and retentive memory—and now they began to come 
managenial sceptre is still less twined with roses. In a_ into play. It is remarkable that the first tragedian of 
city like New-York, the chief and most judgmatical 1 the theatre used to walk home at night with the boy for 
patron of the drama throughout the union, those who | the purpose of hearing him recite the parts which he 
seek amusement as well as instruction in theatres, | himself had to play, and Hamblin, proud of the dis- 
naturally look with interest towards the men who, | tinction, not only learned them correctly but gave to 
conducting them, become the distributors and stewards || each a deep attention, fully repaid by the praises of 
of the Dramatic Banquet. Mr. Simpson, should cer- | Frederic Hartland. For two years he remained in the 
tainly have claimed our first notice as manager—yet, | same theatre slowly and surely rising, and at seventeen, 
not being fully prepared with the materials necessary  swocived a third rate situation in one of the Royal 
for his memoir, we reluctantly defer it for the present | | Theatres—Drury-Lane. This was an aggrandisement 
month. With the name of manager is invariably asso-| | scarcely to be hoped for at so early an age, but what 
ciated that of Mr. Hamblin, although he no longer | will not natural talent joined to industry effect? Even 
holds that office, but as his high reputation as an actor | fortune wearies with persecuting the patient. During 
would bring him naturally into our series, we make the | the eighteenth year of his life, a poe chance called 
history of his theatrical career the subject of this article. | upon our hero to appear at a few hours notice in the 
To speak of this gentleman without reference to his | P®?t of Hamlet. This magnificent part had been for 
private life which has been so much mixed up in public ‘years his study, he had played Horatio, Laertes and 
opinion with his talents is difficult, in this, however, as other characters in the play without a dream of ever 
in all other cases we hope to speak fairly; and certainly personating their master; with confidence indeed but 


there are few men more deserving of—or more benefitted | without presumption he accepted the offer, and achieved 
a brilliant success. It may appear strange that so 


much stress should be laid upon this incident, but it 
must be remembered that the theatres in London were 
then different from now, there were regular graduates in 


voutly to be wished.’ Here it was that Hamblin began 
Nature had gifted him with a 





by—justice, than is 
THOMAS SOUNESS HAMBLIN. 


This same Sir Proteus, hath (for that’s hie name) : e : 
Made use and fair advantage of his days. rank, and each man in a play received from the audience 


~ af ‘cmgas pray dete Ty nem od, a notice proper to his situation; for a boy of eighteen 
With all good grace to grace a gentleman.— Shakespeare. | yer therefore, to personate Hamlet, with unbounded 

= | épplause, to be called out, and announced for repetition 

Thomas S. Hamblin was born in 1801, and com was an unparalleled chance, equally owing to circum- 
menced his career in a me*cantile house in London, by Stances and his own previous application. Bright as 
interest of his father-in-law, an old-standing and much | was this dawning of fame, the jealousy of greater stars 
esteemed partner in the concern. It was, however, not | soon clouded it over, and in consequence of an intimation 
long that before the young Hotspur, disdaining to drive | from the great man, poor Hamblin was given to under- 
a quill while fields could be lost and won—upon the || stand that his services were there no longer needed. 
stage, contrived to speak Rolla’s address to the Peru- From that time until four years after when he sailed for 
vians at some obscure theatre, under the significant | America, his engagements were starring ones, winning 
denomination of a young gentleman. However, much} him both at Brighton, Bath, Birmingham, etc., no 
this young hero of the sock and buskin might have | inconsiderable portion of fame. Nor must we forget to 
thought of his own achievements it is certain the steady | state that for years Mr. Hamblin had become the sole 
members of Thread Needle Street, did not hold the | support of his family—ill-health and worse fortune had 
same opinion,—nay, one of them having taken the | destroyed all other resources, and the young tragedian 
liberty of hinting something about dismissal, the spirit had many, many dear ones depending upon his exertions. 
of our Roscius was in arms and having spouted a very | At this time also, he married a daughter of Old Blan- 
fine paraphrase of Coriolanus’ leave-taking much in ] chard, a most unhappy union to both parties and since 





this style— '| dissolved under the law of this land. Public opinion 
Ye common men of ony whose loves I prize | has been very loudly expressed on both sides—and an 
Cin asensens agrtb-tert ae hens ‘impartial person may fairly judge that faults existed 
Aad here remain with your stock-brokering ! | with both parties, their private grievances were to be 
Your counting-house ro turn my back | lamented, and having them blazoned before the public 
To seek for fame elsewhere | i still more so. 


Thus at fourteen years of age did the stage mania| In 1823, Hamblin was sent out here and played at 
possess him wholly but after a few months barn playing! the Park, to a success unequalled since the first ap- 
of Richard, etc., the discomfited tragedian was glad to | pearance of Cooper—at Boston, l’hiladelphia, and even 
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in the far off West and South he established a lasting | 
fame. Some disagreement dissolved the engagements 
between him and Mr. Price, and being tired of New- 
Orleans, Canada, and starring altogether, he entered 
with Mr. Hackett into the management of the Bowery 
Theatre. And here we must pause awhile to remind 
ouc readers what the Bowery then was. Since it had 
been rebuilt from the fire which destroyed it under the 
management of Gilfert, it had gradually been descend- 
ing the scale, first with one and then with another—to 
utter degradation. From this state indeed a man like 
Hackett could rescue it, but alas ! he could not restore 
its character or its profit, and he was but acting the part 
of Curtius by plunging down the gulf, without Curtius’ 
After a brief period Mr. Hackett disposed of 
his contract wholly to Mr. Hamblin and he assumed 
What he made 
Yet it is not to be believed that 


he sailed wholly upon smooth waters from the first, on 


reward. 


the entire responsibility of the theatre. 


it our citizens know. 


the contrary for several years he contended with stormy 
times. ‘The dreadful Cholera about this time first com- 
menced its dark career, when the theatres were all shut 
and rank grass grew in the very streets of New-York. 
Some very unprofitable engagements contracted by Mrs. 
Hamblin in England also tended to keep down his rising 
fortune—but patient perseverance and natural energy 
surmounted every obstacle and ‘ rede triumphant on the 
waves of Fortune.’ Slowly and surely did the Bowery 
theatre arise from its unprosperous and apparently hope- 
less condition, until it began to dispute the ground with 
its powerful rival; conducted in prosperity with the 
same able judgment as in adversity it finally stood pre- 
eminent for talent, order, magnificence and profit, and 
in the last year of Hamblin’s management cleared free 
of all expenses $40,000. The final and fatal catas- 
trophe which levelled the scene of his triumph to the 
ground has been by all lamented as a sad reward to the 
liberality, enterprise and industry of him who made it 
what it was—but our citizens were too much attached 
to the Bowery to allow it long to lay in ashes, and the 
present Manager, Mr. Dinneford was warmly seconded 
in his arduous undertaking of rebuilding it, like a 
beautiful Phoenix from its pyre. 

As a manager little more remains to be said of Mr. 
Hlamblin—in stormy times as in sunshine his conduct 
was alike liberal, honorable and firm;—in hours of 
theatrical riot or dissatisfaction he always faced the 
offenders with dauntless courage—in times of success 
he studied still to ensure and deserve it. In all cases of 
talent, especially native—he sought it out and gave it 
every advantage—poor young Hazard, Augustus Alfred 
Adams, Ingersoll and J. R. Scott were by him brought 
into the reputation they merit and he always rejoiced to 
put himself aside to forward their advancement. Misses 
Clifton, Vincent and Ann Waring all owe their first cele- 
brity to him—and the promising Mrs. G. Jones would 
have been added to the number but for the terrible acci- 
dent which ended his management and left that pleasure 
to his successor. To the appeal of distress—to the 
demands of justice—to the furtherance of charitable | 





. . , 
uses, Mr. Hamblin’s theatre was always free—‘ his heart l 








and hand open as day to melting charity.’ Even when 
oppressed by a loss as sudden, as overwhelming—his 
first care was to assist the sufferers amongst whom he 
was the greatest. He held for many years a rule over a 
large company and left it rich in their esteem and good 
wishes. As an actor we must be brief in our notice— 
Nature has done much for Mr. Hamblin and education 
more. He is always chaste and elegant in his deline- 
ations, sufficiently forcible without overstepping the 
bounds of modesty; he never for a moment forgets his 
audience or is found wanting in the respect due to the 
part he assumes ; if he does not electrify his hearers by 
sudden transitions or startling changes—he at least 
always understands what he desires to produce and 
seldom fails of accomplishing it. His best efforts are 
Hamlet, Virginius, Brutus and Macbeth, and the Lon- 
don press give him exalted praise in all of these. His 
chief faults are, a physical hoarseness produced by 
asthma, and a somewhat too stately dignity of carriage 
and speech, which may suit Romans well enough but is 
too stiff for more every day parts. As aman, a son—a 
father and a friend his conduct has been such as might 
challenge the world to be surpassed. His daughter a fine 
young girl of fifteen having been for years under the care 
and guardianship of Louisa H. Medina, the most talen- 
ted woman of the day, may be expected shortly to appear 
as a rising star of literature, to which end Mr. Hamblin 
has spared neither expense or care. 








WOMAN’S SMILE! 

Ou! what a dreary waste would be 
This joyous world of ours, 

If happy hearts, the gay, the free, 
Had lost their witching powers ; 

Or where’s the charm, however bright, 
That could our souls beguile, 

With half so sweet, so soft, a light, 
As that of Woman’s smite! 


Oh! Life would be one joyless dream 
Of hopelessness and woe, 

If ’twere not for the sunny beam 
Of beauteous eyes below ; 

And all earth’s flow’rs so fair, so sweet, 
Would flourish but awhile, 

If in return they could not meet 
The light of Woman’s smice ! 


Then if our hopes of bliss depend ‘ 
On such bright forms of love, 
Which softly with our spirits blend 
Dear thoughts of bliss above ; 
Who on this earth could love to rest, 
(E’en in this flowery isle) 
If that existence be unblest 
With aught of Woman’s smire ! 





-——= 


Every man, at the bottom of his heart, entertains the 
same sentiments as a king; he would possess all power 
against others, but would not that others should have 
any against him. : 
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THE DYING GIRL. 








Original. 
THE DYING GIRL. 


BY CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 


“ She was dying—the young, the beautiful in the flush of her 
girlhood, and her last request was that she might look once 
more upon the haunts of her early years, now mellowed into 
perfect beauty by the beams of the setting sun.” 


How beautiful is Nature! the glad Earth 
Sleeps, in the lovely garb of coming even, 
And the gay flowers, to which the sun gave birth, 
Open their petals to the dews of Heaven. 
The fleecy clouds that drive along the skies. 
A mirror find, on earth’s green crested bosom, 
And like a spirit’s prayer, the soft winds rise 
Fraught with the rich breath of the golden blossom. 


The swelling slope, whose verdure cover’d breast— 
The farewell sun—with golden light is steeping, 
The garden bower, in summer’s drapery dress’d 
And the hill-stream along its channels leaping, 
Seem to have voices now—as on my ear 
They ring the chime of hours, alas! departed— 
Life’s freezing pulses melt with sudden fear, 
As though a crater’s breath, Death’s ice had started. 


They call to me! I hear each kindly voice 

Bidding me stay with them a brief while longer, 
And while I feel that I have not the choice 

Of Life or Death, the wish to live is stronger ; 
For it is terrible in Life’s young morn, 

To part from all that I have loved for ever, 
And e’er my brow fruitions wreath has worn, 

To see the hand of Death the chaplet sever. 


How like a dream, so brief and yet how sweet, 
Is all that now across my spirit rushes 
Like shadows on the pool—their passage fleet, 
So from the fountain of my memory gushes, 
The many thoughts and acts of earlier years, 
When Life was Hope and hope its flight was winging 
To Fancy’s gay wrought plains and brighter spheres 
Where Expectation sat, her sweet lays singing. 


But these are ended now, and Death has come 
To bid my soul to greater joys awaken, 
Yet fain would I, among the lov’d haunts roam 
From which my earthly bliss has all been taken. 
For I have joy’d to wander on the hills, 
Or in the valley cull the blooming flowers, 
To calmly slumber by the merry rills 
And load—as youth e’er loads, the passing hours. 


But why should I repine.—Farewell! Farewell !— 
Haunts of my childhood.—Death is gathering o’er me, 
The crowding thoughts that in my bosom swell, 
Must now give place, for that which is before me. 
A mist is spreading o’er my vision now, 
Earth und its loveliness from view is fading— 
The damps of Death are settling on my brow— 
My long delay, the victor is upbraiding: 
I come, I come, I bow beneath the rod 
Of thee—the King of Death—I yield to thee, Oh, God ! 








THE FORSAKEN. 


Sue faded like the tender flower before the Northern 
gale, 

Her step less joyous was—her cheek which lately 
bloom’d, grew pale ; 

Her eyes—those eyes of living light—assumed a rayless 
hue, 

And her form of fairy beauty grew less sylph-like to the 
view ! 


Yet she never breathed a murmur ’gainst the author of 
her woe, 

And never from those eyes were seen a single tear to 
flow ; 

She strove to hide the cureless wound within her break- 
ing heart, 

And knew not that her form alone her sorrow could 
impart! 


Her voice, that voice of melody we've listened to so 
oft— 

But fainter grew its tones—was still entrancing, bland, 
and soft ; 

Retaining yet its charms in death, like the olian 
Lyre, 


Whose notes grow more harmonious, as faintly they 


expire ! 7 


Ah! she knew not how rosy bloom ha 
her cheek, 
She could not guess her Sunken eye could of her 


speak ; 







from 


And still she smiled, and vainly thought that we be- 
lieved her gay, 
But we saw the canker-worm devour the lovely flower 


away ! 


Oh! had the false one gazed on her in her departing 
hour, 

No after scene of joy methinks could ever have the 
power 

To, from his conscience-stricken mind that altered form 
erase— ¢ 

So altered, that affection scarce her lineaments could 


trace ! 
7 


Oh! hed he met the parting glance of her then rayless 
eye, 

Had he but seen her ashy cheek, which once could with 
roses vie, 

Had he but heard her accents low to prayer and praises 
given, 

His heart, if heart he e’er possess’d, contrition must 
have riven. 


But he no longer wore the rose, he erst had vowed to 
cherish, 

Ere yet decay had fring’d its leaves, 'twas cast aside to 
perish— 

Nor tears of his, the faithless one, nor memory’s truth 
wore sigh 

Mark’d out the spot, where in its bloom, the flower was 
thrown to die. 
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DEARER THAN LIFE THOU ART! 


A BALLAD. 
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Some may have eloquent lips I confess, 

Accents more studied their feelings express; 

But not a lover before thee has knelt, 

Feeling one half of the love I have felt; 

Dear thou art still tho’ my bliss thou may’st mar, 
Dearer than life thou art—dearer by far. 





gp 
If thou art won by gay lovers like these, 

Still thou shalt find me endeavor to please ; 
Woo thee in accents as proud as their own, 
Tell thee thy graces would honor a throne ; 


Call thee my rosebud, my diamond, my star, 
Dearer than life thou art—dearer by far. 























THEATRICALS. 











Original. | would have been attractive had not the magician’s wand been 
THEATRICALS waved by higher hands, sinking by comparison with Ellen 
: : ys | Tree. 


Park THeatre.—This elegant theatre is drawing to the close 
of a season of unusual brilliance and almost unexampled suc- 


Mademoiselle Augusta follows next in succession, dividing 
' “- | the palm with the popular Celeste—whose very entrée is hailed 

cess. It hasdone much in sustaining the public taste for classic || with transports, and whose greatest faults are commended with 

drama, and is distinguished for the production of a tragedy un- | jn measurable applause—it is an axiom established—immutable 

equalled in modern composition and scarcely excelled by ms in practice, 

reat masters of the drama of the olden time. The tragedy of | . 
. ; ‘ ; — | “ The Drama’s laws the Drama’s patrons give, 
Jon depending solely upon itself—upon its language—upon its } And those who live to please must please to live.” 


vivid pictures, its poetic flights: bursting into no rhapsody, but ||, . ‘ . ; / 

nal Sanit seal haath nasties tecemuesiivs nens tine I Itis an axiom deeply studied by Celeste and amplified in all her 
eee ' , . exhibitions—vitiating the public taste by extravagance, by Gla- 
ornament, save the ornaments of poetry—fatigueing the eye | Betuinh cutee eiteihdnn os Gite eatin the 
with no glare of unmeaning pageant, but filling the mind with atlas tn atin Ged emia pied soo aa eA “a 
the most sublime conceptions of the poet, and the ear with the a aa % ” noe ei yey a ee » z he beltaniiet his 
harmonious flowing of elegant verse, attuned to the vivid ex- rae ran ra reso wen of his peas hs ‘In a ao 
pression of the passions and the feelings; stands alone in mo- Seveitf becomes videted ty Gio pelle uube~thet testd Oleh 
dern dramatic composition, the model for future dramatists, and || hs 7 ill ed lepraved, and sacrifices all of grace and deport 

; " . ae Brse ae ped, § 4 
the test of the selnement “ the public teste, Miss Eien Sree ji ment to less dignified but more imposing pantomime. And is it 
imparted grace and dignity to the part of Ion, but she alone | mot singular—nay, a subject not to be dwelt on any length of 
could not have procured the success of lon even respectably | eimmo=-that fi les Gock to the theatres on the evening either 
supported by her professional coadjutors. It was the distin- | of these magnificent denseuses exhibit themeclves to public 
guishing beauty of Eilon Tree's performance that che made a |gaze, and there set patiently and witness sights which they 
close study of her author—she rested her perceptive powers || ld . a ted a; ag 
' Y a 5 | would not tolerate in a private drawing-room. Augusta is in 

upon the vigorous imagination of her author, and she adapted comparably the best dancer, distinguished by more grace, by 
herself to its embodyment—she sought no effect but the one, age Sar inartificial eloquence of gesture. We sal eg 
and that which resulted from the original picture which she der Mademoiselle Augusta in the ballet department of the Park 
cessly copied. 7 bie is as it should bo—this " a oe 4 most valuable acquisitio#, one which will improve with time ; 
— emg but the mind, the breathing spirit o . 2 author— |! she is rapidly rising in public estimation, and will speedily rea- 
rendering herself the agent and not the means, building up the ty eupivetions fer eutebveliiag: hee vivel 

poet—not disfiguring him—taking him as her authority, not The Wrecker’s Daughter of Sheridan Knowles, has already 
adapting his language to her action, but studying nature and . 

rendering her action to his language. Ellen Tree’s lon was 


beautiful and Talfourd’s tragedy a masterpiece. ; 

The management of the Park has elicited this lady’s powers m ne <a dots tag 7 ne ” om ma a 
in various characters, and in none has she appeared more suc- || wh u manner be whic ry aes y was us ore ; into 
cessful after lon has been quoted, than in Beatrice in Much ado |, pens RoweS by He GUthes, 60 Maen os Ge EEeTS of empiricism 
about Nothing, and Violain Twelfth Night. Rh and varied in and so little in accordance with the worth of the play itself, 
her humor, unaffected, easy and graceful in ver deportment, would justify us in « more enlarged and elaborated criticism 


she never appears on the boards of this theatre that she does not 
command success—she deserves it. Her engagements have 
been productive to the management, and we regret that the 
period is now fast arriving beyond which they cannot be pro- 
longed for the present season. 





| past the ordeal of criticism, and it isour maxim “ de mortuus nil 
nisi bonum.” 


than our pages will allow, and sustain us in a severity of stric- 
ture to which we are unaccustomed. We freely yield to the 


| management of the Park great credit for its production, and we 
are delighted with the public taste exhibited in its rejection. 
Edward Lytton Bulwer, Esq., member of the British Parliament, 
Petitioner to Congress for the inter-national copy-right, and 
Mr. Power has just concluded a most successful engagement, || aythor of Eugene Aram, Pelham, Last days of Pompeii, etc. etc. 
his last prior to his return to England: we have already expatia- || 4, acquired popularity as a Novelist, and with about the same 
ted so largely upon the peculiar and well known talents of | facility as he produces the strange effusions of his muse—he has 
this gentleman in the delineation of Irish character, that we | talent—considerable talent in weaving a plot or complicating 
have little to add—we wish him a pleasant voyage home—and |the machinery of romance ; but in the higher walks of tragedy, 
as to his return, we can have little doubt of that. Mr. Power |/in the dignity of legitimate drama—the loftiness of thought 
reaps a golden harvest in America, a patronage and support far | necessary to its sustension, the brilliancy of language, and the 
beyond what he can procure on the other side of the water— || fervid delineation of character, where the persons speak for 
hence as a dollar and cent question, we have no two opinions as | themselves, Mr. Bulwer has elicited no powers. While in his 
to how the account will be balanced. dedication to his friend, Macready—in his printed play, and his 
The energies of the Park management have not been limited || prefatory remarks with instructions to actors, he has distin- 
to these engagements and to the solitary production of the tra- || guished himself by an egotism and vanity unpardonable in a 
gedy of lon, They have extended over a wider field and with || school boy infected by the Cacoethes Scribendi. By these 
an emulative spirit, which if it could not command success in all | things Mr. Bulwer has rendered himself more immediately 
its efforts, has sustained itself in the ardency ofa zeal todeserve | amenable to criticism—by an arrogant self sufficiency and a 
it. It has elicited great judgment in the cast of many of the || goal incapacity for the art which he has assumed. 
most admired plays of Shakspeare, which have been performed || The Duchess de la Valliere of Bulwer has not one redeeming 
with great effect and drawn together the fashion of the city and || point about it. Cold, tame and spiritless, it was incapable of 
crowded houses—in one word, it has done a great deal in the |! life—it has no soul, and could impart nothing of animation to 
currency which it has given to the legitimate drama and diver- | the performer. Ellen Tree did all she could for the Duchess, 
ting the public taste to the nobler aim of the mimic muse. but she dragged through it like one chained to a lifeless body, 
We must not omit Miss Wheatley among the new engage- | and infusing its coldness into her own veins. Mr. Fredericks, 
ments, among those visiting stars which occasionally cross our || as Bragelone, infused into the part a spirit and grandeur of con- 
theatrical horizon, and which if they do not beam with equal | ception that we thought the actor never possessed, and would 
brightness, still reflect with beauty and adorn with grace. Miss have done a great deal for the part had the character of Brage- 
Wheatley is a young lady of considerable promise, but requires | lone been susceptible of reciprocating the arduous care Mr. 
the muturizing hand of time in order to the developement of | Fredericks bestowed on it. 
those blossoms which are now but in the bud. Her appearance ] Bowery.—Dinneford, the very enterprising manager of this 
hes beeu successful in the cold acceptation gf the word—but it \ theatre, indefatigable in exertion, spirited and alive to the une- 
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LITERARY 


qualled capacity of his stage, has employed his time and gratifi- | 
ed the public with several revivals which had already establish- 
ed their own reputation, and which continue to be received 


with unabated applause. | 
. | 
It will not be too much to say, that no theatre in the world 


possesses greater capabilities for scenic magnificence than the || 
Bowery, and it is a question whether any one of them, save the | 
San Carlos at Naples, can compete with it. Mr. Dinneford is | 
so sensible of this important advantage which he holds at com- | 
mand, that he is active in its employment, and we understand | 
in various novelties now in preparation, will shortly demon- 
strate how much may be done by enterprise, by a capacious 
stage and a well selected company of comedians. The very | 
favorite dramas of the Last days of Pompeii, Rienzi, and Nor- | 
man Leslie, which may be considered as the peculiar stock pro- 
perty of this theatre, have been performed with great eclat ; | 
and among the first of the forthcoming novelties will be a new | 
drama from the pen of their very talented author, Miss Louisa 
H. Medina, under the title of ‘El Barmeki.’ Report speaks very 
favorably of this outpouring of the lady’s muse. It is said to 
place it ina much higher rank than that attained by any of 
her previous productions; this is saying a great deal, although | 
it is apparent she improves with each new effort. 

Miss Medina has already obtained considerable reputation, | 
and may be esteemed as the most spirited and successful of our | 
American dramatists. Let her example be emulated by the) 
talent of the age—let the managers of our theatres follow the | 
example of Dinneford, and the time will soon arrive when the | 


j 
| 


soul of drama glowing in America shall shoot forth its intellec- 
tual rays across the Atlantic to the British stage, repaying with 
increase the loans which it has granted. The degradation of 
the drama in England has driven all of literary talent from its | 
threshold—occasionally a bright light gleams across its shrine, 
but they are ‘like angel visits, few and far between.’ Let it be 
fostered here and the British stage will shortly be indebted to| 
American genius for its revival. 


Miss CuHaRLoTTe CusHMAN.~-We alluded some two or three | 
months’ since to this lady’s general merits as a member of the | 
Corps Dramatique. Since then she has been noiselessly, yet | 
with certain success, advancing herself to a proud position in) 
the profession. On her return from Albany, where her perfor- 
mances were witnessed by excellent audiences throughout the 
Legislative season, she accepted an engagement offered her by 
Mr. Hackett, and starred at the National up to the close of that || 
establishment. 

She is now fulfilling a second engagement at Boston, the first | 
being so lucrative to the manager, and complimentary to herself, | 
that he was induced to extend the number of her nights. The 


Boston press speak very highly of her powers in the higher 
walks of the Shaksperian drama, and echo the opinions of all 
who have had the pleasure of witnessing her performances. 
Since her return from the South the theatrical horizon has been 
somewhat too thickly studded with foreign stars, affording her 
but little opportunity of developing to the public eye her histri- 
onic resources: but we venture to predict, that she will destroy | 
the adventitious barriers that now block up her way, and fully 
realize the warm opinion that impartial judges have expressed. | 
We do not mean that her acting is faultless, she has her errors, | 
but they are those of inexperience rather than conception. Her 





reading is chaste—her appreciation of the cast always correct, 
and the only faults we find are, her inexperience, and a not over 
attention to study. Time will remove both these failures, and 
Mr. Simpson should not loose the opportunity of securing for 
his friends the benefits accruing. 


The National Theatre opens on Monday, the 28th. of August, 
under the management of James W. Wailack. | 


Mr. Hamblin has succeeded in making several prominent’ 
engagements in England for the Bowery theatre :—Mr. C. 
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Mathews, son of the late Comedian; Mr. Pritchard ; a genteel 
comedian, and one to sustain the parts of sentimental old men. |) 


REVIEW. 


Original. 
LITERARY REVIEW. 


Tue publishers generally, in consequence of the inauspicious 
state of the times and the total disinclination on the part of the 
public to encourage new publications, have shown themselves 
wanting in that enterprising and persevering spirit which has 
ever dictated them in their course. We may say, the literary 
world is now devoid of food, as only five new works have been 
issued from the New-York press, since the publication of our 
May number. We had almost become confirmed in the belief 
that the Harpers’ had been effected by, or had fallen a prey 
to the heart-sickening and gloomy storm that is still devastating 
our fertile and once favored clime. And with what self congra- 
tulation we seized upon the first intimation to the contrary, in 
the shape of the first new publication they had issued for six 
It is entitled “Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia, 
The author is an American, and 


weeks. 
Petra, and the Holy Land.” 
he has displayed considerable talent and more tact in the de- 
velopement of those interesting incidents which met his atten- 
tion. The work is accompanied with a map and etchings: and 
we cannot give a better exposé of the author’s labors than by 
copying the preface to the work :— 

“In the present state of the world it is almost presumptuous 
to put forth a book of travels. Universal peace and extended 
commercial relations, thé introduction of steamboats, and in- 
creased facilities of travelling generally, have brought compara- 
tively close together the most distant parts of the world; and, 
except within the walls of China, there are few countries which 
have not been visited and written upon by European travellers, 
The author’s route, however, is comparatively new to most of his 
countrymen; part of it—through the land of Edom—is, even at 
this day, entirely new. The author has compiled these pages 
from brief notes and recollections, and has probably fallen into 
errors in facts and impressions, which his occupation since his 
return have prevented him from inquiring into and correcting. 
He has presented things as they struck his mind, without per- 
plexing himself with any deep speculations upon the rise and 
fall of empires; nor has he gone into much detail in regard to 
ruins. His object has been, principally, as the title of the book 
imports, to give a narrative of the every-day incidents that 
occur to a traveller in the East, and to present to his country- 
men, in the midst of the hurry, and bustle, and life, and energy, 
and daily-developing strength and resources of the New, a pic- 
ture of the widely-different scenes that are now passing in the 
faded and worn-out kingdoms of the Old World.” 


Saunders & Otley have risen with the bright sun of May and 


|| disrobed themselves of their former lethargy. They have cast 


upon the critical waters of public opinion the work of Mrs. 
Anna Jameson. It is a book of peculiar merits, and one too, 
which will create for its fair author a lasting remembrance. 
“ The Characteristics of Women, moral, poetical and historical,” 
is dedicated to Mrs. Pierce Butler, more familiarly known as 


Fanny Kemble; in the remarks in which Mrs. Jameson indul- 


|| ges on the occasion, she says—if it had not been for the cherish- 


ing and favorable opinion she, (Mrs, Butler) entertained for the 
work, in all probability it would never have been published. 
What obligations are the public under to Mrs. Butler! ! Mrs, 
Jameson is extremely happy in her own preface which we give 
verbatum :— 

“Tam quite aware that the work derives its chief interest from 
the subject; as it owes its most unhoped-for success principally 
to the great name of Shakspeare, that bond of sympathy among 
all who speak his language. But it has been justly observed, 
that, as an analysis of the female characters of Shakspeare’s 
plays, the work is imperfect ; for that many of them, and not the 
least striking, have been slightly noticed, or omitted altogether. 
I must therefore repeat once for all, that my object was not to 
present a complete commentary on Shakspeare’s Women: 
such an undertaking would have required much more critical 
learning than I possess; a profounder knowledge of the spirit 
of past ages ; and more acquaintances with the sources whence 
Shakspeare drew his incidents and materials. J must have 









Juliet’s and Lady Macbeth’s—could we follow the whole course 
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dived far deeper into that vast perplexing chaos of tradition, ) stand better their own nature ; to judge more gently, more truly 


poetry, history, romance, real life, whence he conjured up spirits 
of grace, intellect, grandeur, and bade them stand before us, | 


clothed in the aspects and passions of humanity. I could not Hi 


do this; but I selected a few among the creatures of his art, for | 
particular consideration, merely to throw into a pleasing and | 
intelligible form, some observations on the natural workings of 
mind and feeling in my own sex, which might lead to good. 
More than this I never designed ; more than this I never attemp- 
ted; and what I have attempted I sincerely wish I had done 
better. 


In general, I have only to thank my kind critics in England, 
America, and Germany, for the approbation with which they 
have honored me, and indulgence with which they have treated 
my deficiencies ; and I do thank them with very grateful and | 
gratified feelings. That some among them differ from me in 
their view of one or two of the characters, rather pleases me 
than otherwise; for, as I have elsewhere remarked, it is the 
necessary result of the innate truth of those wondrous creations, 
that, like individuals in real life, they strike every observer in a 
different light. Forgetting the artist in his own work, we are 
unconsciously biased in our judgment by peculiar habits of| 
feeling and thought, by our own opinions and prejudices. We 
condemn or sympathise with these beings of air, approve or dis- 





| 


approve their motives and actions as if they really had existed— 
did now exist in this veritable world. We give them, from our 
faith in their identity with ourselves, a sort of moral reponsibili- 
ty, and hence, their moral influence. 


I have received some anonymous letters and confidential com- 
munications, which would induce me to believe that there exist 
some people who strangely misapprehend me; who imagine, 
that in admiring Juliet, I intended to recommend unadvised pas- 
sion, disobedience, and suicide; and in pleading for Lady Mac- 
beth, to excuse treachery and murder. I can but say, ‘ peace to 
all such.’ On this point, and others therewith connected, I 
trust myself and my book to the ‘ merciful construction of good | 
women :;’ to the good observe! for they only can afford to be | 
merciful. 

And let me add thus much: Could we but, in real life, look 
into any heart as Shakspeare has permitted us to look into 


of feeling in any feminine mind—trace correctly the links that 





connect certain consequences with remote causes, often render- 
ing what we most condemn, a dread necessity derived from | 
foregone conclusions—could we, in short, see the whole, and 
clearly, what we now see only in part and darkly—all that 
tempted to wrong, all that blinded to right, we should not then | 
presume, from the little known, to infer the unknown; to set 
ourselves up as accusers, judges, and executioners, all at once: 
we should have more mercy on each other—as becomes ‘ good 


woman.’ 





Men make it a general accusation against us, as a sex, that 
we are ill-natured, unfair, pitiless, in judging one another. They | 
say that when women get together, ‘at every word a reputation 
dies ;’ they say that as a savage proves his heroism by display- 
ing in grim array the torn scalps of his enemies, so a woman 
thinks she proves her virtue by exhibiting the mangled reputa- | 
tions of her friends: they say—but there is no end tothe witty 
impertinences, and fag ends of rhymes from Simonides to Pope, 
which they fling at us on this subject. I have never heard men | 


so eloquently satirical, as when treating with utter scorn the | 
idea, that a woman can possibly elevate herself in the eyes of 
one of their sex by degrading, or suffering to be degraded, one | 
of her own: and in their censure they are right—quite right; | 
but wrong—quite wrong in attributing this, our worst propen- 
sity, to ill-mature and jealousy. Ignorance is the main cause; 
ignorance of ourselves and others: and when I have heard any 
female acquaintance commenting with a spiteful, or a sprightly | 


of each other, 
And in the silent hour of inward thought, 
To still suspect, yet still revere themselves 
In lowliness of heart.” 

The Harpers’ have published another work—“ Crichton ;” an 
extract of which will be found in the present number of the 
Ladies’ Companion, taken from a copy received by us direct 
from England, previous to the publication of the American edi- 
tion. ; 

The circumstances of the life of Crichton are involved in con- 
siderable doubt. It has even been questioned whether such a 
person ever lived: the place of his birth has been disputed, al- 
though it is now generally admitted to have been Scotland : and 
some euridite commentators have endeavored to prove, upon 
testimony that was, to themselves at least, conclusive, that the 
attributes of several persons were concentrated in one to make 
up that ideal of excellence known as the “ admirable Crichton.” 
Mr. Ainsworth’s treatment of the subject, however, exhibits 
abundant proof that he believes the whole matter to be apocry- 
phal, for he surrounds Crichton with a group of theatrical per- 


|| sonages, and places him in such a labyrinth of improbabilities, 


that the most credulous reader must close the work, marvelling 
whether such events ever happened. The court of Henri Trois, 
the brilliant and gallant knights of that day, the heartless Cathe- 
rine de Medicis, conspiring against her own son, the gentle 
Margaret de Valois, and the wonderful Crichton, fill the canvass 
with figures of absorbing interest. But the actual thread of the 
story is very slight, ayd were it not for the boldness of the co- 
loping, the extravaganée of the incidents, and the richness of the 
costume, there would be very little in the work to sustain the 
the attention of the reader. It is written, however, with abili- 
ty—the conception is good—the filling in is undoubtedly wild, 
but clever; and it has the merit all throughout of exciting curi- 
osity. It takes up the life of Crichton when he has attained the 
meredian of his triumphant youth, in a disputation at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, and leaves him on the eve marriage. This 
section of his career was enough for the purposes of romance— 
his learning and his gallantries would have overloaded the 
page, and Mr, Ainsworth has judiciously restricted himself toa 
few points of his many-sided character. 


The Star of Seville, is the name of a new play from pen of 
Frances Ann Butler, just published by Saunders & Otley ina 
neat form. The plot is improbable—the morality of some of the 
sentiments is not of the highest order, coming as the work does 
from a female pen—in short, the defects are far from being 
compensated by its many beautiful points. Mrs. Butler should 
be very careful in sending forth to the world a work containing 
a single questionable passage. The critics of America would, 
she ought to have been aware, show but little favor to an effu- 
sion coming from her pen. The many libels which she wilful- 
ly placed upon those who almost worshipped at her shrine, will 
not soon be obliterated from the minds of the Americans. 


C. Shepard, 262 Broadway, has published a handsome vol- 
ume under the significant cognoman of the “ T'rollopiad ; or, 
travelling gentlmen in America,” a satire by Nil Admirari, Esq. 
The author must certainly be a man of the world, judging from 
his euphonious name. If we mistake not, this same satire was 
handed to us, some two years since for publication, which we 
declined, in consequence of its cutting severity—although we 
were wonderfully pleased with the style and construction of the 


| poem. There is nothing a person can derive more amusement 


from than the perusal of a biting sarcastic article, especially 
when the parties are known, and in this, we hazard the predic- 
tion, that none will be disappointed. Notes, explanatory of the 
progress of the poem, accompany the volume. Trollope, Fanny 
Kemble, Hall, Hamilton, and a host of other English travellers, 
are painted in glowing colors. 


Harpers’ the enterprising publishers, wiil shortly issue the 





levity on the delinquencies and mistakes of their sex, 1 have 
only said to myself, ‘they know not what they do.’ Here then, | 
I present to woman a little elementary manual, or introduction 


to the knowledge of woman; ia which they may learn to under- 


| 
| 
i 


following new works :—Live and let live; Amelia; the works of 


Charles Lamb; a new work by James, entitled Attila; The 
Monk of Cimies; Henry Milner ; Fisk’s travels in Europe; Re- 
collections of a Southern Matron ; and Burk’s complete works. 
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Ir will be seen from the annexed announcement of John Howard Payne, Esq., that he has become 
connected in the Editorial department of this magazine. The proprietor conceiving it to be his duty to 
make every exertion in his power for the gratification of the readers of the Ladies’ Companion, has 
been induced to make a’ permanent arrangement with Mr. Payne, which will take effect from this date. It 
has been the intention of the proprietor for more than a year past to connect himself with a gentleman 
of high literary attainments, for the sole purpose of rendering a magazine so extensively countenanced as 
the Ladies’ Companion is, every way deserving of that distinguished support, so lavishly bestowed on the 
work since the first numberewas issued to the public. In the fulfilling his intentions he has incurred a 
heavy expense—but he feels confident in an adequate return from a liberal reading community like that of 
America—a community ever ready to aid in fostering enterprise, industry and perseverance. 

Letters and communications must be addressed as heretofore: 


WILLIAM W. SNOWDEN, Proprietor. 


—= 18 @ <a o 8) 


Tue undersigned has accepted an offer to assist in the editorial direction of the monthly magazine entitled 
‘‘ The Ladies’ Companion.” His engagement commences with the number for August, 1837. 


It has been found impossible as yet to carry into effect a literary plan of a more extensive nature, in 
the attempt to obtain an adequate subscription list for which, the undersigned incurred very great expense 
and not a little personal danger. When his project was arrested by a shameless conspiracy, he had only 
received about fifteen hundred out of the five thousand names required. He has made many attempts 
since then in many forms to effect his object in other ways. He has not succeeded; and at a moment 
of such extreme national perplexity, further efforts would seem quixotic. He can only say, that if he is 
finally compelled to relinquish an enterprise capable of so much universel good, it will not be through 
any fault of his. 


In the meantime, the undersigned has considered it his duty not to decline proposals from the proprietor 
of the Ladies’ Companion. So far as his power may extend, he promises to make the periodical with 
which he is now associated encourage that purity and dignity of the female character, which is every where 
of paramount interest to society, but especially so in our own country and at this peculiarly exciting crisis 
of our career. Upon a steady regard to this conviction will rest his reliance for continued patronage to 
the work, of which it will be endeavored to render it even more than ever worthy. 


JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 
New-York, July, 1. 1837. 
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